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PREFACE. 



This is a kind of addendum to the Author's New 
Phraseological Reference Book, and Comparative Gram- 
mar, in which it is sometimes referred to. 

The writer's object in composing this Critical Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary, was that of placing within the 
reach of beginners a small and accessible volume, within 
which they could instantly find the pronunciation of any 
French letter, syllable, or word, in whatever oral situa- 
tion it might appear. Being somewhat similar to 
Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, the plan is more 
familiar to the generality of English students. No lin- 
gual sound of any kind has been recommended in it, 
which is not sanctioned by the best authorities. Where 
any orthoepic difficulties have occurred, the subject has 
been thoroughly discussed, examples given, and con- 
clusive directions, sanctioned by grammarians of un- 
disputed celebrity, clearly illustrated, for the enquirer's 
use. 

French lessons have been collected at the end of the 
book for the purpose of serving as graduated exercises 
in pronunciation. A set of questions also has been 
added, more efiectually to assist masters in the tuition 
of their pupils. 

Nothing, it is humbly thought, has been omitted, 
that could in any degree facilitate the practical use of 
scientific as well as rudimental principles on correct 
and Modem French reading and speaking. 
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PREFATORY EXTRACTS. 



TRANSLATION. 



** We shall address ourselves only to minds of a studious, reflect- 
ing and teachable character ; more especially to those who are 
naturally well-disposed; for we feel confident, that, with such 
readers, we cannot fail to be successful; we shall find it easy to 
convince them that pronunciation may be illustrated by figurative 
sounds. 

** It will, however, be right for them to recollect, that figurative 
pronunciation is not always represented by a combination of letters 
agreeable to the sight. The eye frequently meets letters jumbled 
together for the purpose of exhibiting words by a kind of physical 
process, when no degree of analogy seems to exist between them ; 
this arises from the rare cases in which readers are called upon to 
read alphabetical characters so combined. In order to reap a fair 
advantage from figurative instructions on pronunciation, the stu- 
dent's intellectual powers should constantly be on the alert; it 
becomes necessary, that the reader should lend himself to the me- 
thod, and place entire trust on the work to which he refers." — 
Grammaire de Napoleon Landais. 

Examples in Napoleon Landais* Dictionnaire de» Dictionnaires : 
— Basse-cour, bacekour. — Capitation, kapitacion. — Dinatoire, dina- 
toare, etc. 

[From a Dictionnaire Universel by Boiste. ] 

** II est certain que, dans plusieurs cas, ces figures sont neces- 
saires pour les jeunes gens. Exemples: ^ntvran/, an-ni- ; mecon- 
nawa6^, -kone^able ; tisane^ -zane.'* 

[From the Dictionnaire de VAcademie, ] 

Examples: — Gedlage, dans ce mot et dans les trois suivants, on 
prononce^d. — /nrttcr, on prononce inicier. — QuintupUy on prononce 
cuiny etc. 

[From Noel kt Chapsal's Grammaire frangaise.'] 

Oi se prononce ^ dans roidct exceptc dans le haut style, ou Ton 
prononce roadie, — X a le son de gz dans Xantippe ; et celui de ss 
dans BruxeUes, 



PREFACE. V 

[From Noel et Chapsal's Nouneau Dictiounaire de la Langue 

frangaise. ] 

Bordoyer, bordoa-ier. — Cais9e^ kece. — Dicoction, dekokcion.— - 
Guinee, ghin6, etc. 

[From various authorities.] 

Examples: — Accident, aqsident: Waillt. — Indemnitij eindame- 

nit^: Boniface. — Nevf hommet, neu-vhommes: G. Duyiyier 

Des crocs enjambe, des crok-zen jambe: — A. Lemaire. 



All the precediDg quotatioDS (and a great many more 
which might have heen produced) have been collected 
here to prove that the pronunciation of words has often 
been, and may be, clearly illustrated by the judicious 
use of auxiliary letters and signs representing equivalent 
sounds. 

There are writers and teachers who object to this 
method of instruction, declaring that the result can 
never be satisfactory. With regard to a few cases, 
their opinion deserves a certain degree of attention; but, 
in a large majority of instances, such a judgment is both 
intemperate and prejudiced. Walker's excellent Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary establishes, beyond doubt, in the 
English reader's mind, the feasibility and use of such a 
system of communication. 

When two languages are taught, such as the English 
and French, the one by the assistance of the other, it 
appears very rational to attempt a definition of lingual 
sounds, through corresponding equivalents, represented, 
either by simple letters [or syllables, or by analogical 
combinations, universally acknowledged to be pronounced 
in the way required. This process, insufficient as it 
may be, with respect to a very small number of letters 
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and syllables, affords so much aid in the study of pro- 
nunciation, that it would be ungenerous, as well as pusil- 
lanimous, to neglect its adoption. Ungenerous, because 
it wou^u be interestedly withholding sources of self-in- 
struction from a vast number of beginners ; pusillani- 
mous, because it would betray an apprehension, felt by 
the writer or teacher, of not being able to defend the 
theory. 

Let it be justly pointed out in this place, that an inti- 
mate acquaintance with both languages is absolutely 
indispensable, for the purpose of proving orthoepic simi- 
larities between English and French lingual sounds; 
consequently, a comparatively small minority of persons 
are competent to form a fair estimate of the value of the 
figurative system exhibited in this book. 

Whenever it happens that objections are raised against 
the practice of imparting pronunciation by a plan of in- 
struction similar to that of this orthoepist, the disputant 
should be requested, in the presence of French and 
Enghsh hearers, to read out a page of good composition 
in the prose and poetry of each language. Both tests 
proving his proficiency, would entitle him to a right of 
pronouncing on the matter: nothing short of this two- 
fold knowledge should be deemed sufficient to merit the 
confidence of English learners. 
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NOTICE. 



Besides the various Directions, etc. given in pages 4', 
62, Q7, 68, and 72, it has been suggested that a pre- 
liminary key would be particularly useful; we therefore 
beg to draw the reader's attention to the subsequent 
lines. 

Supposing that a Beginner has, by the assistance 
of the Vocabulary alone, to read out loud the following 
passage : 

" Calypso ne pouvmt se consoler du depart ef Ulysse, dans 
sa douleur elle se trouvait malheureuse d'etre immortelle.''^ 
He should simply look for 

Ca, I at the beginning of syllables, y, p at the end of 
syllables, so — ne — p at the beginning of words, ou, v at 
the beginning of syllables, ait — se — c at the beginning 
of words, ony so, I at the beginning of syllables, er — du 
— de\ p at the beginning of syllables, art — cf , w, Z at the 
beginning of syllables, ^sse the same as isse — d^ ans — 
sa — c?, ow, ly eur — eUe — se — i, r, ow, v, ait—m^ aly h, 
ew, r, euse — d\ etre — im, m, or, U elle. 

And see furthermore Articles 46, 47, etc. page 80, 
bearing in mind that Rome was not built in a day. 
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ENGLISH ANALOGICAL SOUNDS. 

The Pronunciation of the subsequent sounds is very 
nearly similar to that of the French Vowels and of 
many French Consonants and Syllables : 

1 Mr. 2 b&t. 3 bird. 4 hk. 5 bM. 6 thirl. 7 pin. 8 n&. 9 shht, 
lOmdre. 11 n6te. 12gdde. 13day. 14 bS. 15th§me. 16t&ar. 17 ^ok. 
18 vaunt. 19 can't. 20 don't. 21 uncle. 22 leisure. 23 ^i^. 24 §a/e. 



The small Roman letters^ in the preceding lines, 
without figures over them, are not intended for refer- 
ence; they merely serve to complete the words. The 
letters having figures over them, and all the italic letters, 
are the only characters to be consulted throughout the 
work. The numbers on the left side refer to the Notes 
which follow. 



NOTES ON THE "ENGLISH ANALOGICAL SOUNDS" 
FOUND AT THB TOP OF THB FOLLOWING PAGES. 

(1.) Bard, the French noun, in which d is perfectly silent, is 
pronounced exactly as the English word Bae, given here. Drop 
the b and r of this monosyllable ; you will have the French a used 
in la, ma, ta, sa, papa, etc. 

•» 



m 

bitr. bit. b&rd. hdr bid. thirl, pin. nb. shbt. mire. nite. g&de. 

(2.) This & would be more analogous in sound with French a 
of ckaite, lattCf natter etc. were it to partake a little more of the 
character of 4 in Bar. 

(3.) The a of bardn ccdf, path, psalm, with a very little time more 
bestowed upon its utterance, answers very nearly to the French a 
ofpdte, empldtre, dme, dne, etc. See at in the Table. 



As the sounding of i requires to be distinctly kept up until 
the speaker has reached that of d in bard, fin calfy th in path, 
and m in pscUntt it is considered by people equally conversant 
with botn languages, that such an English a bears a great 
analogy with a of the French words blame, gate, hate, pdte, etc. 

(4.) French e of monosyllables, and eu of final euf, euble, eur, 
etc., cannot be better illustrated in English than by the e of her, 
the u of but, the t of stir, or the o of love, 

(5. ) Ea of dead, and ie of married, would answer as well as e 
of bed, 

(6.) Ai of pair, ea of bear, or a of dare, answers as well as the 
first e of there. French final unaccented e, is perfectly similar to 
i ; this e is slightly sounded in poetry before a word beginning with 
a consonant. See the Author's Comparative French Grammar, 

(7.) This 1 and that of bit, fill, him, miss, etc., answer well to the 
sound of French i preceding a single or a double consonant with 
final unaccented e. See ge, re, se, ze, gn and double lie for exceptions. 

(8. ) Ow of blow, or oa of floating, soapy, and oe of she, will do as 
well as of no, 

(9, 10.) The o of not has a sound differing from that of o in 
more; the latter is broader than the former. This is exactly the 
case for the French o of words preceding single and double con- 
sonants with final unaccented e ; and for o of words in which it 
precedes final r or re. The r in re of more, to answer better to the 
sound in request, must be slightly rattled in the throat. 

(II.) Oa of boat, moan; ow of bowl, or ou of soul, may stand in 
lieu of in note. French d, when it does not belong to a mono- 
syllable, is a long sound; and considering that a vowel in English 
is lengthened by the addition of a final syllable ending with an e, as 
man, mane; pin, pine; rob, robe ; the o of note, uttered slowly, seems 
the nearest equivalent English letter similar to French 6, 

(12.) Gude; see the letter u in the Table. 

( 13. ) a of Bacon, Cato ; ey of bey, dey, like ay of day, gay, 
have a sound nearly similar to ^ of v^rite, Stemite, etc. 

(14, 15.) The necessity of keeping up the wund of e in theme, 



[3J 

day. bd. thSme. war. fou. vaunt, can't, don't, wncle. leisure. ^^. ia2e. 

until the articulation of me is completed, gives that e the long 
sound of French accented { in dime, gHe^ Ue, Ba of beam, ee of 
beet, ie of mien, are likewise all three very close imitations of long 
French i. Be, as well as knee, sea, contain each a sound that may 
fairly be used for French t in ici, lit, mis, riz, etc. 

There is in English a sound of final m; example: eatechismf 
rhythm, etc., which has no equivalent in the French language. 

( 16. ) French oi of moi, tot, roi, etc. seems rather better exem- 
plified by the o of no, and a of car, both uttered quickly together. 

%* Opinions are very much divided on the correct pronuncia- 
tion of oi. See the Author's Phraseological Reference Book, 

(17.) Oo of too, ew of flew, ue of blue, and o of do, will answer as 
well as ou of you, 

(18.) In vaun^ the sound of n must be entirely dropt. Pure 
French nasals must be pronounced as if one's nostrils were com- 
pressed at the time of articulation. See am, an, em, en. 

(19.) Although the an of can't, shan't, is almost the sound re- 
quired, it will be improved by paying attention to the pressure of 
the nostrils alluded to in Art. 18, and by dropping entirely the 
sound of n. Whenever an n is heard, the syllable is not a perfect 
nasal. See letter n in the Table. 

(20. ) Don't, won't, produce each of them a nasal, very nearly 
answering to French on; see (18) and (19). 

(21.) In uncle, as it is often pronounced, there is a French nasal 
answering to urn and un ; the cU is of course to be perfectly silent. 

Observe that the pronunciation of French nasals, French u, deep 
sounded eu of final eufs, eux, euse, etc., and oeu of such word^ 
as vceux, noeuds, etc., can only be correctly obtained by imitat- 
ing the sounds uttered by well-educated natives. 

(22.) Ifz of azure, seizure, be better understood, it is as good as 
8 of pleasure, measure, etc. 

(23.) The two p's of this word bear sounds of frequent recur- 
rence in French speaking. French g never has, however, the 
sound here illustrated, either before t or e, in which cases it is 
invariably pronounced as s in pleasure. 

(24.) This 2e, being very different to that of the English 
words table, bible, etc. is given here as a good illustration of French 
final U, 



ALPHABETICAL COLLECTION 
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ANALOGICAL FKENCH AND ENGLISH 

UNGUAL SOUNDS. 



bir. b4t. bird. h^r. bM. thlr^. pin. nb. shbt, mbre. n6te. gude. 

Letters in the orthoepic part of the following vocabulary that have no figures 
over them, and that are not in italics, must be pronounced as in English. 



GENERAL DIRECTION. 

IFbeneTer any one of the subsequent tenninations ends with 
a consonant, that consonant must be separately referred to, as a 
final or plural letter, to ascertain whether it should or should 
not be heard, and how it should be pronounced when the next 
word begins with a vowel or a silent li. 

On, 8rii» il» 4ii» st.nd a, occurring as parts of some of the fol- 
lowing syllables, must each also be referred to in their respective 
places; as the correct pronunciation of those letters often requires 
additional and particular instruction. 



A, [4]; its alphabetical name. 
Used as a mere letter, a is long ; 
" Ne sachant a ni b." — La Fon- 
taine. 

French a is never pronounced 
as in the English words /ato/, 
ballt opera, 

A, [4] ; at the beginning of a 
word when it precedes two con- 
sonants: attaque, assez, [itAk, 

A, [i] ; at the end of monosylla- 
bles, and in the body of words, 
when it closes any syllable: ma, 
to, sa, camarade, [vak, t4,S4 ; ck- 
m&r^d]. 

A, [i] ; in t7 a, [il i]; from the 
verb avoir. 



A, [&] ; in the terminations able, 
abre, acle, adre, age, are, ase, 
aze. See those terminations. 

A.abbrev. for Altesse [iltiss], 

A, [i] ; wherever it is met with: 

Id, dejdy [14, dayhk']. 

A, [i] ; wherever it is found, ex- 
cept in final at, dts : pldtre, 
pate, [plitre, pit^]. 

A, [i] ; in final dt, dts: mdts, 
aimdt, parldt [m^, ayixA., p4rI4]. 

A, [I]; in Shakespear. [shikSpfir] 

A, A, AC, ACS, ACH, ACHS, AH, AI, 
AO, AP, APS, AS, AT, ATS, AT, 
ATS, AW, £, EA, EAS, EAT, UA, 

UA, UAS, uat; are all occa- 
sionally pronounced as [W] ex. 
I a, ma, dejd, tabac, tabacs, aU 



AA 



[S] 



AFRE 



day.b^. th^me. war. you. vaunt, can't, don't, uncle, lei&ure. ^^. hale. 



manachf almanacks, bah, shah, 
douairiirCj paonneau, drap, 
draps, bas, tas, chat, chats, mat, 
mats, Law, ardemment, maitgea, 
changeas, rangedt, habit, delegua, 
haranguas, vianqudt. 

AA, [44] ; in chemistry. 

AB. 

AB, [4b]; Achab, Joab, Moab, 
Nabab, absent. 

ABE, ABES, [4b]; arabe, syllabes 
ABE, [4b]; \n astrolabe 

ABLE, ABLES, ABLENT, [4bZe] ; 

table, attablera, tu accables, ils 
sablent 

ABRE, ABRES, ABRENT, [4bre] ; 
sabre, sabrera, tu delabres, ils 
se cabrent 

ABR, [4bre] ; abricot 

AC, ACS, [4]; in estomac, tabac, 
lacs, Sound the c in ce tabac 
est divin. A.Lemare 

AC, ACS, [4k^] ; at the beginning 
of words, and at the end of any 
word not included in the preced- 
ing article; bac, blssac, ressac, 
sumac, cric-crac. The French 
Academy have sanctioned the 
silent c at the end of cotignac, 

ACE, ACES, ACENT, [4§l] ; place, 
tracerai, les traces, ilsagacent 

ACE, ACES, ACENT, [414] ; in 
espace, graces, disgrdce, je luce, 
je delace, fentrelace, ils lacent 

ACH, [4s/i5J ; in tacher, cacher, 
je tacherat, tu cachais, etc. 

ACH, ACHs, [4]; almanach, al- 
manachs 

ACH, \_hiihf\'y in Idche, tacher, md- 
cher,je tdcherai, tu mdchas, etc. 
ACHE, ACHES, ACHENT, [4a/j4] ; 

vache, cachera, tu tachcs, elles 
cachent 

ACHE, ACHES, ACHEKT, [4sA4] ; 

gdche, tnchera, tu taches, ils 
machent 



ACHT, ACHTs, [4kl]j un yacht, 
des yachts 



ACHME, ACHMEs, [4km«] ; 
drachme, drachmes 

ACLE, ACLEs, [4kZe]; oracle, 
obstacles, spectacle 

ACLE, ACLES, ACLENT, [4k/e] ; 
debacle, baclera, miracles, ils 
raclent 

ACRE,* ACRES, ACRENT, [4krc] ; 
sacre, consacrera, fiacres, lis 
massacrent 

ACRE, ACRES, [ikre] ; acre, acres 

ACS, [4]; in lacs (snare), and 
tahacs, cotignacs, estomacs 

ACS, [4k^]; in lacs (lakes) 

ACT, ACTS, [4kt^]; tact, intact, 
exact, contact, exacts 

ACTE, ACTES, ACTENT, [4kt^]; 

pacte, contractera, tu contrac- 
tes, elles r^tractent 

AD, [4d^]; in Bagdad. 

A.D.; abbreviation for ilnno 
Domini, [4nnA dAmin^] 

ADE, ADES, ADENT, [4d4]; rade, 
d^gradera, grades, ils s'^vadent 

ADRE, ADREs, ADRENT, [4dre] ; 
cadre, encadrera, ladres, rls 
encadrent 

ADR, [4dre]; Adrien, adresse 

AE, [«.y], when joined as y® and 
cB ; Cajsar, iEgides, iEg6e 

AE, [4ay]; Danae 
AEN, {auti]; Caen 

AF, [4f(S]; Afrique, raf 

AFE, AFES, AFENT, AFFE, AFFES, 

AFFENT, [4fS] ; carafe, girafes, 
ils agrafent; piaffe, tu piaffes, 
ils piaffent, il piaffera 

AFLE, AFLES, AFLENT, [4f/c] ; 

rafle, raflera, tu rafles, ils ra- 
flent 

AFR, AFFR, [4fre]; Africain, 
affront 

AFRE, AFRES, [4frf]; balafre, 
safres 

b3 



AFRE 



[6] 



AILLE 



bkr. b&t. b&rd. hir. bid. third, pin. n&. sMt. mbre. ii6te. g&de. 



AFRE, AFREs, AFREMT, [ifre] ; 
bafre, tu bafres, ils bafrent 

AFFRES, Ikfre] ; affres de la mort 

AG, [U]; zig-zag, Agag, aggra- 
vant 

AGE, AGES, AGENT, [^1]; sage, 
Tolages, ils enragent 

AGE, AGES, [&S4]; age, ages 

AGME, [&^me]; diaphragme 

AGN, [4ng^l]; monUgnard 

AGNE, AGNES, agnent; [^ng;^!] ; 
montagne,accompagnera, com* 
pagnes, ils accompagnent 

AGNE, AGNES, AONENT, [ingfi"] ; 
regagne, gagnera, tu gagnes, 
ils gagnent. See liquid gn. 

AGRE, [4^re] ; podagre 

AGUE, AGUES, AGUENT, [4i:l] ; 

bague, divaguera, tu vagues, 
ils elaguent 

AH, [&]; bah 1 shah ! 

AHIER, AHiERs, [kfayy, un ca- 
hier, des cahiers 

AI, [oi/l; at the end of mono- 
syllables and words; mat, 
balaif d6lai, vraiment. The 
sound of ay given here for at, 
may be considered as perfectly 
similar. Ai has this sound of 
ay also in fat, faimai, jefini- 
rai 

AI, Ai, [SI; when it precedes a 
syllable that ends with an unac- 
cented e; athf ai-jCf ehaine, 
malaise, plaine, [111, kz^, sAlnl, 
m^llzl, pllnl] 

AI, p] ; when it precedes son ; 
matson, liaison. For the words, 
&ten/at5anr, bienfaisance, the 
French Academy recommend 
at to be sounded as [I], in de- 
claiming and oratory 

AI, [1]; in fai of faisant, faisais^ 
fauaitffaisons, faisions, faisiez, 
faisaient 

AI, [& or I]; in douairiere 
AI, [k^2f Adonai, hai, Sinai 



AI, diphthong [^i]; uttered 
quickly together, with a sound 
very similar to that of English t. 

AID, AIDS, AIE, AIES, AlENT, 
AIT, AIT, AITS, AIX, EAI, EAIS, 
EAIT, EAIENT, EI, £S, £S, ET, £T, 
EOIS, EOIT, EOIENT, EST, Ol, OI, 
OIE, OIES, OIS, OIT, OIENT, OIT, 

are all occasionally pronounced 
as [1]: ex. laid, taids, eraie, 
plates, itaient, palais, avais, lait, 
parlait, parait, portraits, paix, 
demangeaison, mangeais, chan- 
geaitjlogeaient, seigneur, mes, tes, 
excis, bonnets, forit, mangeois, 
logeoit, changeoient, il est, con- 
noitre, foible, monnoie, monnoies, 
Anglois, avoiSf parloit, etoient, 
connott 

AIE. AIES, [I] ; craie, haies 

AIBLE, AISLES, [Ib/e]; faible, 
faibles 

AID, AIDS, [I] ; plaid, laids 

AIDE, AIDES, AIDENT, [Idl] ; 

laide, tu aides, ils aident 

AIE, AIES, AiENT,[l]; plaie, mon- 
naies, ils etaient, ils parlaient 

AIE, [S] ; j*essaierai, paiemeut 

AIE, [i^JI] ; aie I 

AIE, a'ies, [^^] ; haie,haies 

AIE, AiEs, AiENT, [1^1]; que j'aie, 
que tu aies, quUls paient 

AIE, AIES, AiENT, [1^1] ; essaye, 
tu b^gayes, ils defrayent 

AIGLE, AioLEs, [l^/«] ; aigle, 
aigles 

AIGNE,ringJI];chataigne. But 
it is [itng^e] in Montaigne, a 
man's name 

AIGRE, AiGREs, [Ifrrc] ; vinaigre, 
maigres, besaigre 

AIL, AILS, r&Ij'l] ; bail, 6ven- 
tails, bercail, b^tail. See L. 

AILE, AiLEs, [l/e] ; aile, ailes 

AILLE, AILLES, AILLSNT, r&l^ll; 

paille, tu travailles, qu'ils tail- 
lent, caille, volaiUe 



AIM [ 7 ] ALPE 

day. b£. thftme. war. fou. \aunU can't, don't, wncle. lei&ure. ^i&. U/e. 

AIM, AIMS, [^anJii faim, es- cert, deserts^ herbe, haireMx, 

saims, daim glaireux 

AIM, A1M8, AiN, AiNs, AiNc, AIS, [I] ; mais, tu avals, je hais 

AIKCS, AIMS, AIMT, AINTS, IM, ato r i • • • ^ 

IN, INS, INCT, INO, INQS, INGtI ^}f^ C^^]' >"^« *«'*' '" ««« 

INGTS, INT, EiM, BIN, EiNs, AlS, [ilss] ; LaYs, Taiiais 

EING, EN. ENS, ENT, YM, YN J ^f^ ^^^-. . ^^ ^ ^ y 

are all occasionally pronounced » l j » 

as [on]: ex. faim, daims, pain, AISE, aises, aisent, [Iz4] 

batns, tl vainc, tu vatncs, crains, chaise, tu niaises, ils baisent 

saifU, craint, saints, timbre en- AISSE, aisses, aissent. [1^4] 

^n, vin, vtns,tnstinet, sheUtng, paisse, tu laisses, ils balssent 
shmings, vtngt, stx-vingts, tl 

mnt, Reims, sein, tu feins, seing, AI SSE^ aisses, aissent, [likW] 

hien,riens,ilvient,ihym, syndic. que je haisse, que tu haisses, 

A -nro TB 4-1 qu'ils haissent 

AIME, AIMES, AIMENT, [ImlJ ; ^ 

qu'il aime, tu aimes qu'elles AIT, aits. [S] ; lait, il etalt, 

aiment traits, il fait, extrait 

AIN, [an-] ; vain, main, gain ^^T, [ay] ; in ii sait 

AIN, [anni] ; before a vowel or AIT, [i]; il parait, connait 

an h mute: certain auteur. See aIT, [k^l ; qu'il halt 

N as a nasal, and Rules on Pro- . ,-,„ n« *n *. -. 

nunciation further on AITE, aites, aitent, [Itl] ; faito, 

.,„^ r 1 ., . retraites, lis souhaitent 

AINC, AINCS, [an] ; ll vamC, tu aitj:> tb^/t u r •* 

«r«:»^<, <^iiJ«^r,„«:»^ AITE, rite I ; chose faite 

vaincs, elle convamc .. ' ^ -i ' 

^__ r, ,- AITES, [i^t^]; voushaites 

AINE, AiNEs, AiNENT, [eng] ; . ^ 

laine, humaines, ils trainent AITES, [8t4] ; vous fkites 

AINS, AiNT, [an] ; bains, saint AITRE, [«tr«]; maitre, paitre 

AINTE, AiNTEs, [ant4]5 crainte, AIVE, aives, [8v«] ; le glaive, 

plaintes, mainte, contrainte <les glaives 

AINTS, Ian] ; saints, maints AIX, [I] ; paix, faix 

AIR. Pr] ; pair, chair, 6clair ^IX, [«4] ; in Aix-la-chapelle 

AIR ri^rV hair AJ, [ii4]; Ajax, ajouter 

AIRE, AIRES, AIRENT, [if] ; r 4n i 

chaire, affaires, ils flairent ALC, [ilkij ; talc 

ATOwTtf^T riA T. :i. 1,-v.^,,*. ALE, ALES, ALENT, [iW] ; cabale, 

AIRENT, [A^rc]; ilshairent ovies, ils avalent 

AIR, AIRS, AIRE, AIRES, AiRENT, ^^E, Iles, alent, [&&]; hale 

ER. ERG, ergs, erd, erds, ERE, malcs, ils ralent 

ERES, ERENT, ERr, ERFS, ERRE, 

ERRES, ERRENT, ERS, ERT, ERTS, ALLi, ALLS, L^ieJ ; SCUaii, SCnalJS 

HER, HAIR, are all occasionally ALLE, alles, allent, [4U] ; 

pronounced as [8r«J: ex. chair, salle, intervalles, installent 

Ics airs, affaire, fiaxres, ih jiai- ^^ME, almes, alment, [ilme] ; 

r^tj^. fner clerc, clercs ; verd ^y ^^ j ., ^.^hn^ent"^ 

(old), verds (old), pires, meres, ' 

tls digirent, cerf, cerfs, terre, ALPE, alpes, [ilp4] ; je palpe, 

serres, ils enierrent, vers, con- les Alpes 



ALQUE 



[8] 



ANGHE 



b&r. bit. bird. hdr. bid. thirl, pin. n&. shbt. mtre, n6te. g&de. 



ALQUE, ALQUES, ALQUENT, 

filkl] ; catafalque, caiques, ils 
defalquent 

ALS, [il] ; bocals, r^gals 

ALS, [ilzl] ; in Alsace, Ahacien, 
haiaaminey halaamiqiu, bahamite 

ALSE, [ilSI] ; valse, tu valses 

ALT, [iltl] ; cobalt 

ALTE, ALTES, ALTENT, [iltl] ; 

halte, tu exaltes, ils haltent 
ALVE, ALVEs, [ilvl] ; salve, 
valves 

AM, [aunl ; as a distinct syllable, 
at the beginning and in the 
body of words when it pre- 
cedes a 5 or p, and in Adam 

AM, [imi] ; at the end of proper 
names ; Ahrahamy Amsterdamf 
Shanif PriatHf Potsdanif Rotter- 
dam, Wagram, Salam 

AM, [i] ; throughout the verb 
damner and its derivatives 

AM, [im]; in amnistie, and when- 
ever it is followed by an m 

AM, AN, ANS, AMP, AMPS, AKC, 
AMCS, AND, ANDS, ANG, ANGS, 
ANT, ANTS, AEN, AON, AONS, 
EM, EN, END, ENDS, ENO, ENGS, 
EMPS, EMPT, EMPTS, EMS, ENS, 

ENT, ENTS, EAN, are all occa- 
sionally pronounced as [atin]: 
ex.jambon, encan, dedans, camp, 
camps, blanc, bancs, grand, 
grands, sang, etangs, enfant, en- 
fants, Caen, paon, paons,empire, 
erifin, il vend, tu vends, hareng, 
harengs, temps, exempt, exempts, 
terns, sens, vent, vents, Jean 

A Lemare gives to quidam the 
sound of fkldaun], we prefer 
[k&SdimeJ. 

AM BE, AMBEs, AMBENT, [atinbl]; 
jambe, jambes, ils flam bent 

AMBLE, AMBLES, AMBLENT, 

raunhZe]; amble, tu ambles, 
us ambient 

AMBRE, AMBRES, AMBRENT, 



[aunbre]; chambre, chambres, 
ils cambrent 

AME, AMES, AMENT, [imi] ; 

dame, amalgames, ils enta- 
ment 

A 

AME, AMES, AMENT, [imil j 

I'ame, tu proclames, ils bla- 
ment 

AMM, [&me] ; ammoniaque ; be- 
cause m follows am. 

AMME, AMMEs, [Ami]; ana- 
gramme, epigrammes 

AJMME, AMMES, AMMENT, [imi]; 

fiamme, oriflammes, ilsenflam- 
ment 

AMN, [Anl] ; in the verb damner 
and derivatives 

AMN, [imni] ; in amnistie 

AMNE, AMNES, AMNENT, [inl] ; 

je damne, tu damnes, ils dam- 
nent 

AMP, AMPS, [awn]; camp, 
champs 

AMPE, AMPES. AMPENT, [flMnpl]; 
crampe, estampes, ils rampent 

AMPHRE, [awnfre] ; camphre 

AMPLE, AMPLES, [oMnp/e]; am- 
ple, amples 

AMPRE, [ai/npre] ; pampre 

AN, [awn]; as a monosyllable or 
distinct syllable wherever it is 
met with, unless it precedes 
an n 

AN, [in] ; at the beginning or 
in the body of words when it 
immediately precedes an n, or 
a vowel : [inay] 

ANC, ANCS, [aun] ; blanc, bancs, 
franc, tlanc, 

ANC, [awnkl] ; in franc itourdi, 
franc alleu, blanc au noir 

ANCE, ANCEs, ANCENT. [aM«§l]; 
abondance, connaissances, ils 
avancent 

ANCHE, ANCHES, ANCHENT, 

faunshl]; branche, dimaiiches, 
us retranchent 



ANCRE 



( 9 ) 



AP 



day. bd. thhme. war. jou, vaunt. can*t. don't, uncle, lei&pre. ^i^. lale. 



ANCRE, ANCRES, " ANCRENT, 

[aunkrc]; ancre, cancres, ils 
6chancrent 

AND, ANDS, [aun]; brigand, 
grand, glands 

AND, [^aundi']; in Friedland 

AND, [aunt4] ; at the end of ad- 
jectives before their nouns, 
when those nouns begin vrith 
a vowel or an h mute. The 
sound of [t^] is also given to d 
at the end of verbs before >7, 
eUe,on: ex. repand-il? 

ANDE, ANDES, ANDENT, [a«nd4]; 
marchande, amandes, ils de- 
mandent 

ANDRE, ANDRES, [aundre]; es- 
clandre, in^andres 

ANE, ANEs, ANENT, [in4] ; cara- 
vane, organes, ils chicanent 

A 

ANE, ANEs, [In^] ; crane, 
manes 

ANG, AN6S, [aun] ; sang, ctang, 
rangs 

ANG, [ounkl] ; in rang eleve, 
sang mu$tre, because the words 
qualifying rang and sang begin 
with a vowel. See further on 
Rules on Pronunciation 

ANG, [aunj-] ; in orang-outang, 
according to Lemare. 

ANGE, AN6ES, ANOENT, [auw&4]; 

grange, louanges, ils chan- 
gent 

ANGLE, ANGLES, ANOLENT, 

[auni^le'] ; angle, sangles, ils 
etranglent 

ANGS, [aunzl] ; in des rangs 
epais, orangs-outangs, because 
the following word begins with 
a vowel 

ANGUE, ANOUES, ANGUENT, 

[aun^^"] ; langue, tu harangues, 
US haranguent 

ANLE, ANLKS, ANLENT, [awnll]; 
chambranle, tu branles, ils 
6branlent 



ANN, [in^] ; paysanne ; because 
an n follows an 

ANNE, ANNES, annent;, [in4] ; 
panne, paysannes, ils vannenc 

ANQUE, ANQUES, ANQUENT, 

[au/ik4] ; manque, banques, 
ils flanquent 

ANS, [au7t]; dedans 

• 

ANSE, ANSES, ANSENT, [^aunW] ; 
pause, tu danses, ils dansent 

ANT, ANTS, [aun]; enfant, ge- 
ants 

ANT, [aunt^]; as the termina- 
tion of adjectives before their 
noiins, when those nouns begin 
with a vowel or silent h, and in 
avant hier 

ANTE, ANTES, ANTENT, [cunte^ ; 
tante, plantes, ils encbantent 

AN THE, ANTHEs, [aunt4] ; 
achanthe, amaranthes 

ANTRE, ANTRES, launtre'] ; chan- 
tre, antres 

ANVRE, launwre'] ; chanvre 

AO, [i] ; in paonneau, puonne^ 
Laonais 

AO, [i] ; in aoriste 

AG, [iA]; in cacao. See Signs, 
and Accents. 

AON, AONs, ^aun] ; paon, faon, 
paons 

AON, AONS, Ion"] ; taon, taons 

a6nE, [6n^] ; Saone 

AONE, AONES, [in^]; paone, 

paones 
AOU, [om] ; saoul, saouler 

A06t, lou"] ; in aout, aouteron 

Ac- 



i«)tJT, [iott]; i 
cording to Lave 



in aoiUer. 

.VEAUX 



AP, [ip] ; at the beginning and 

in the body of words 
AP, [i] ; in hapteme and deriv. 

AP, APS, [i] ; drap, draps 



AP 



( 10 ) 



AS 



bkr. bit. b&rd. Mr. bid. thSrI. pin. nb. shbt, mbre. ndte. gMe. 



AP, APS, [ip^]: cap, gap, ha- 
naps, jalap 

APE, APES, APENT, [^pl] ; pape, 
tapes, ils attrapent 

APHE, APHEs, [&fl] ; orthogra- 
phe, 6pitaphes 

APHTE, [ifti] ; naphte 

APPE, APPEs, APPENT, [4pl]; 
n&ppef tu ^chappes, ils frap- 
pent 

APRE, AFREs, [iprc] ; apre, 
capres 

APS, [4p§^]; in lapSf relapse. 
See ap 

APSE, APSES, [&p§l]; lapse, 
lapses 

APT, APTs, [ipU] ; rapt, rapts 

APT, [&td] ; baptismal^ baptimey 
baptisery baptistaire, baptistere 

APTE, APTES, APTENT, [4ptl] ; 

apte, tu adaptes, ils adaptent 

AQUE, AQUES, AQUENT, [&kl] ; 

attaque, casaques, ils braquent 

AQUE, ACQUEs, [ik^]; Paque, 
Jacques 

AR, ARS, [irl] ; nectar, chars 

ARBE, ARBEs, ARBENT, [4rbdJ ; 
rbubarbe, barbes, ils ^barbent 

ARBRE, ARBREs, [&rbre] ; mar- 
bre, arbres 

ARC, ARCS, [^r] ; marc, marcs 

ARC, ARCS, [&rk4] ; arc, marc, 
pare, pares, and in des arca-en- 
del 

ARCE, ARCEs, [&rcl]; farce, 
farces 

ARCHE, ARCHES, ARCHEKT, 

[^r«/t4]; patriarche, d-marches, 
ils marchent 

ARD, ARDs, [^rl] ; billard, 6gai4B 

ARDE, ARDEs, ARDENT, [&rd4] ; 
moutarde, gardes, ils bom- 
bardent 

ARE, ARES, ARENT, [iri] ; avare, 
barbares, lis comparent 



ARGE, AilGES, ARGENT, [^ri^] ; 

large, charges, ils surchargent 

ARGNE, ARGNES, ARGNENT, 

[irgrn^^] epargne, tu ^par- 
gnes, ils ^pargnent 

ARGUE, ARGUES, ARGUENT, 

[4r^^] ; nargue, tu nargues, ils 
se targuent 

ARME,ARMES, ARMENT, [irmi] ; 
charme, larmes, ils d^sarment 

ARN, ^irn4]; in le Tarn, But 
in Beam the n is quite silent 

ARN, ARNES, ARNENT, [iml] ; 

marne, lucarnes, ils s'achament 

ARPE, ARPEs, ARPENT, [Iirp5] ; 
carpe, harpes, ils ^cbarpent 

ARQUE, ARQUES, ARQUENr, 

[4rk4] ; marque, monarques, 
ils remarquent 

ARR, [ir]; in barridre, marraine, 
carroxse, parrain, barre, barreau, 
barricade, barriquey one r alone 
being heard. Each r should, 
however, be distinctly sounded 
in narration 

ARRE, ARRES, ARRENT, [ir4] J 

bagarre, barres, ils amarrent 

ARRHE, ARRHEs, [iri]; arrhe, 
des arrhes 

ARS, [iri]; 6pars 

ARS, [irSI] ; in Mars only 

ARSE, ARSES, [ktH"] ; Sparse, 
^parses 

ART, ARTS, [4r4]; rempart, 
parts 

ARTE, ARTEs, ARTENT, [irti] ; 
charte, cartes, elles partent 

ARTHE, [irtl];Marthe 

ARTRE, ARTREs, [4rtr«] ; dartre, 

martres 
ARVE, [4rv4] ; larve 

AS, [&] ; \tl tu as (thou hast), 
and at the end of nouns com- 
mon, adjectives and verbs, 
tripasy tas, verglasy prasy bos, tu 
verrasy etc., and in Thomasy Ma- 
thiasy Judas. — Wailly. 



AS 



( 11 ) 



AURE 



day. b^. th&me. war, fou. vawnt. can*L dou*t. uncle, lei&ure. feij. Sai«. 



AS, fiiss];^ in as (ace at cards), 
^ocu, helas, vcuistas, and at the 
end of purely Greek and Latin 
words 

AS, [&ss]; at the beginning of 
words, when it precedes a con- 
sonant which is not d, 

AS, [i^]; when it precedes a 
vowel anywhere, hasard, rasade 

ASD, [&zdl] ; in Asdrvhal, and 
words wherein s is followed by 
d, — Beau ZEE 

ASE, ASBs, ASENT, [&zl] ; phrase, 
vases, ils ^crasent 

ASME, ASMEs, ASMENT, [dssme] ; 
sarcasme, spasmes, elles s'en- 
thousiasment 

ASPE, [i^pd] ; jaspe 

ASQUE, ASQUES, ASQUENTy 

[Itsski] ; basque, casques, ils 
se xnasquent 

ASSE, AssEs, ASSENT, f &ss4] ; 
b6casse, masses, ils chassent 

ASTE, ASTEs, [i^tl]; contraste, 
fastes 

ASTENT, [&8tl]; ils d6vastent 
ASTHME, [^ssrne]; asthme 

ASTRE, ASTREs, [istre] ; cadas- 
tre, d^castres 

AT, ATS, [&] ; chat, d6bats 

At, ATS, [&] ; bit, d^gats 

AT, ATS, [&ti] ; in fat^ echec et 
mat, exeat, transeat, vivat. See 
letter t. 

ATE, ATES, ATENT, [&t4] ; aro- 
xnate, frigates, ils datent 

Ate, Ites, Itent, [&t4] ; pate, 
tu h&teSj elles g&tent 

ATS, [&} ; in je bats and deriva- 
tiyeBfje combats, etc. See at 

ATTE, attes, attent, [iti]; 
latte, tu flattes, ils grattent 

ATH, [it] ; athlete 

ATRE, [&tre] ; quatre 



ATRE, atres, [itre']; platre, 

theatres 
ATTRE, [4trc] ; battre 

AU, [&] ; as a monosyllable, and 
wherever it does not precede 
r and re ; gluau, fl^aw, awberge 

AU, [8] ; wherever it precedes r 
and re; aurore. See aur 

AU, [6] ; when it precedes a final 
syllable that ends with an unac- 
cented e. See atd)e, attce, etc. 

AU, [iA]; in Saul. See Signs, 

and Accents. 
AUBE, [6b«] ; daube 

AUCE, AUCES, AUCENT, [654]; 

sauces, tu exauces, ils exau- 
cent 

AUCHE, AUCHES, AUCHENT, 

fdsAI]; 6bauche, gauches, ils 
fauchent 
AUD, AUDS, [6]; chaud, cra- 
pauds 

AUDE, AUDES, AUDENT, [6d4] ; 

emeraude, fraudes, ils ravau- 
dent 

AUFFE, AUFFES, AUFFENT, [6f4]; 

je chauffe, tu chauflfes, elles 
chauffent 
AUFRE, AUFRES, I6fre'] ; gaufre, 
des gaufres 

AUGE, AUGES, AUGENT, [6^]; 

auge, tu patauges, ils patau- 
gent, sauge, jaugc 

AULE, AULES, AULENT, [614] j 

saule, epaules, ils miaulent 
AULT, AULTs, [A]; boursault, 

boursaults 
AULX, [i]; plural of at/ (garlic) 
AUME, AUMEs, AUMENT, [6ml] ; 

chaume, psaumes, elles em- 

baument 
AUNE, AUKES, [6n4]; jaune, 

faunes 

AUPE, AUPES, [6p4]; taupe, 
gaupes 

AURE, AURES, [6r] ; minotaure, 
centaures 



AUSE 



( 12 ) 



BLE 



bi^r. b4t. bird. hir. bid. thSrI. pin. nb. sMt. mbre, n6te. gAde. 



AUSE, AUSES, AUSENT, [6zd] ; 

clause, tu causes, ilscausent 

AUSSE, AUSSES, AUSSEMT, [68s4]; 

hausse, chausses, ils dechaus- 
sent 

AUSTE, [6st6] ; holocauste 

AUT, A UTS, [A] ; saut, defauts 

AUTE, AUTES, AUTENT, [6t^] ; 

faute, tu sautes, ils sautent 

AUTRE, AUTRES, AUTRENT, 

[6tre] ; un autre, les autres, 
ils se vautrent 

AUVE, AUVES, AUVENT, [6v4] J 

guimauve, fauves, ils sauvent 

AUVRE, AuvREs, [dvrc] pauvre, 
les pauvres 

AUX, [A] ; niaux, faux, chaux 

AUX, [6S4] ; in Auxonne^ Auxerrey 
Auxerrou. But in Saint- Ger- 
main VAuxerrois, the x has the 
sound of [k§4] 

AVE, AVES, AVENT, [iv4] ; rave, 
esclaves, ils savent 

AVRE, AVREs, AVRENT, [4vre] ; 
havre, cadavres, ils navrent 

AX,-[ik§^]; thorax 

AX, [ikSI] ; in the body of words 
before a vowel: axe, maxiinef 
etc. 

AXE, AXES, AXENT, [^kil] ; syn- 
taxe, parallaxes, ils taxent 

AY, [8^] ; before a vowel in the 
body of words: 8*egayer, payer, 
rayer, ayant, ayez 

AY, [16] ; in general, when it 
precedes a consonant in the 
body of words ; depayser 

AYE, AYES, ATENT, [1^1] ; payc, 
tu payes, ils payent 

AYE, IW] ; in abbaye 

AYER, lijay"] ; effrayer 

AYS, [16] ; in pays, paysan and 
derivatives 



AYS, [56z] ; in the body of words 
when it meets a vowel: pay- 
sage 

AYSE, AYSES, AYSENT, [I6z^] ; 

payse, tu dcpayses, ils d^pay- 
sent 

AZ, [iz] ; gaz, boaz 

AZE, AZES, [&z4]; topaze, to- 
pazes 

AW, [&] ; Law, Shaw. 



(2nd letter). 



B, [bd, or bay] ; alphabetical 
names of this letter 

B, at the beginning of a syllable 
or word, as in English: Babylone, 
bombe, boule, but 

B, silent in plomb and derivatives : 
ce plomb est lourd [cl ploni lowr] 

B, silent at the end of nouns, ex- 
cept rhomb, radoub: le radoub 
n*est pas fini [U r&doub nS p& 
fccnee], 

B is heard at the end of proper 
names: Job, Achab, Joab, Moab, 
Aureng-Zeb, Nabob, rob. — A. 
Lemaire. 

BE should be heard as single b : 
abbe, abbesse, abhaye, sabbat, 
rabbin 

BA, [b4] ; bateau, babine 

BE, [bi]; belette, benet 

BE, [b4]; in conversation and 
general reading; belette, besace, 

[b4llt, b^ziW] 

BI, [b6] ; bible, bijou 

BO, [b6] ; bocage, bobine, bobo 

BU, fa&]; butin, burin, buis 

BY, [bS] ; Bysance 

BE, BEs, [bl]; at the end of 
words: bombe, robes 

BENT, [b^] ; as a plural termina- 
tion of verbs: ils tombent 

BLE, BLES, BLENT, [hie"] ; at tlie 
end of words, and never bdl and 
b^ls 



BRE 
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BRE, BRES, BRENT, [bre] ; at the 
end of words, and not bdr nor 
birs ; ex. : chamhre, ombres. 

C (3rd letter). 

C, [y, kl, or Say] ; alphabetical 
names of this letter. C is also 
sounded as [^e] : second. See 
further on. 

C, at the beginning of a syllable 
or word, as in English. See ch. 

C final, generally sounded as A. 

C, silent in hroc^ derc, marc, banc, 
Jianc, franc, jonCf done, tronc, 
aliaanach, estomac, tabae, coti- 
gmUflaca (snare ), cnc, croc, ac- 
croc, suceinct, instinct, tu vaincs, 
il vainc and derivatives, tehees. 
See the terminations of these 
words, as: oc, ere, arc, anc, etc. 

C, silent in the body of words, 
when it precedes 9, ca, co, cu, 
cl, cr. The words secret, secre- 
taire, Claude, should have their 
c heard as a A. In prune de reine 
Claude, the c may be pronounced 
as [^]. — G.DuviviER. 

C should be pronounced as a A in 
blanc au noir, franc 6tourdi, 
franc-aUeu, de clerc a maitre, and 
in done when it precedes a word 
that begins with a vowel or an 
h mute. 

C is as ^ of 90 in second and de- 
rivatives, and in dcogne, which 
is now spelt cigogne. 

C is hard as k, before a, o, u, I, n, 
r, t; cachot, colonne, cube, 
cligne-musette, Cn^ius, cr6dvle, 
sanctijie, acteur. 

CC, [k§] ; before e and i : ac- 
cepter, accident. Double c is 
sounded as single c everywhere 
else. 

CA, [ki] ; cabale, cabane 
9A, [Sit] ; de9a, plapa, gla9a 
CO, [k6] ; cochon, coquelicot 



90, [SA] ; fa9onner, ran9O0 ner 

CU, [kA] ; cure, cupide 

9U, [SA] ; re9U, per9u, con9U 

C£, [Sd] ; as a distinct syllable in 
the body of words, and a word. 
In conversation it is often pro- 
nounced [S4]; example: cebeau 
cheval est mort [§4 bb shtvhl i 
mflr], 

CE, [54] ; in est-ce, sont-ce, etait- 
ce, etaient-ce, fut-ce, sera-ce, 
seront-ce. 

CE, [Si] ; preceding two conso- 
nants: cette, celle, cesse. 

CE, [SS] ; when it precedes final 
r, see r and er ; ex. : cancer. 

CE, [S4] ; at the end of any word. 

CELLE, [sAil]; in violoncelle, 
vermiceUe. — Trkvoux,Waillv, 
etc. The pronunciation [ill] is 
now generally preferred. 

CES, [SI] ; used as a pronoun. 

CES, [li]', at the end o^ any 
word ; jitaces, ronces, puuces, 

CETTI, [shha] and [SIttfe] in 
concetti. 

CENT, rS4] ; as a plural termina- 
tion ot verbs: [Saun] in decent, 
recent, and every other word, 

CI, [S6]; as a distinct syllable 
anywiiere ; ex. : ceci, cirage. 

CINI, [ch^n^] in/rtwtocctni; the 
ch sounded as in English. 

CY, [Se] ; as a distinct syllable. 

C, 9, should always be pro- 
nounced as [S]. 

C'EST, [SI] ; c'est moi [SI mii] 

CON, [kon]; as adistinct syllable, 
not preceding n ; ex. : faucon. 

CON, [frow] ; in second and de- 
rivatives: secondement, etc. 

9ON, [Son] ; as a distinct syllable 
anywhere: fagon, gargon. 

CZ, [S^z] ; in Czar, Czarine and 
derivatives. 



cs 



[M] 



b&r. biU b&rd. Mr. bid. thlr4. pin. n&. shbt. mtre, n6te. g&de. 



CS, silent in lacs (snare). 

CLE, CL£S, CLENT, [kfe ; and 

not ki\ as in English words] ; 

ex. : boucle, bouclera, cercUs, rd- 

dent, article, cycle, 

CRE, ciLKs, CRENT, [kre; and 
not kir] ; ex. : encre, encres, ati' 
crerontf ancrent, fiacre, sticre. 

CH 

CH should always be pronounced 
as «A, in words that are purely 
French, or derived from the 
Latin: chat, cheval, chien [sA4, 
sMyhl, sMan]. — Beauzxe. 

French ch is never pronounced 
as it is heard in the English 
word church. 

CHA, [s/<i] ; chapeau, marcha 

CHANT, CHANTS, [shaun]; pen- 
chant, m^chants 

CHAS, chAt, Ishk']; tu tachas, 
quMl cherch^t, coucha, touchas 

CHA, [sAd] ; chateau, nous mar- 
chames, cachates, tranchames 

CHE, [sAd] ; chemin^e, chenille 
CHE, [shi'] ; in conversation and 
general reading : chemin^e, 
marcherai [sAlm^nay, mar«AI- 
rcy]. 

CH£, [shay]; ch6ri, marchg 

CHJ^, [sAI] ; chSre, ils tacherent 

CH&, Ishi, slowly sounded] ; 
chSne, chdnes 

CHI, CHis, [^sh^l ; chicane, blan- 
chis, hachis, tfechis, franchi 

CHI, [«A£] ; vous blanchites 
CHO, [aA6] ; chose, chopine 

end, [sh6'] ; chomage, chdmer 

CHU, CHus, [«Ai!k]; chuchoter, 
d^chus, fichu, chute 

CHY, [sA4]; chjrmie, chyle 

CHE, CHES, [«A4] ; at the end of 
words ; ex. : tranche, fourches. 

CHENT, [ahil ; as a plural ter- 
mination of verbs: cachent, to- 
chent. 



CH is silent in almanach. 

CH should be pronounced as ^jr in 
drachme [dr^^me] 

CH is pronounced as ^ in Achd- 
loiis, achmet, anachronisme, ar- 
chetype, archUpiscopat, archonte, 
archange, Qialcidoine, chald^en, 
Chersonise, Ch^lidoine, MicheU 
Anye, Citfita 'Vecchia, chiste, 
chirographiej chiromancie, chceur, 
chilose, chymose, conchytiologie, 
conchyte, sinecdoche, orchistre, 
and when it precedes /, n, r. 

CHA, [ki"l ; CHO, [kA] ; chu, 
[k&] ; in words derived from 
the Greek: chaos, choriste, cat^- 
ehum^ne [khb, k&rlst, k4tayk&- 
mln4]. 

CH must be heard as sh in arche- 
vique, archeviche'f Zach^e, archi- 
tects, Joachim, Ezichiax, Ez£- 
chiel, eh^rubin, Michel, monar- 
chic, stomachiqtte, archidiacre, 
archipritre and derivatives. 

CHT in yacht, Utrecht, should 
have the sound of k [y^k, Atrik]. 

CHAP, stands for chapitre [shi- 
p^trc]. 

IB (4th letter). 

D, [dl, or day"]; alphabetical 
names of this letter. 

D, at the beginning of a syllable 
or word, as in English. 

D is generally silent at the end of 
words when the next word be- 

§ins with a consonant: quand 
ine-t-^H? [kaun d^n^ ton]. 
It is silent also at the close of a 
sentence: vous unites pas grand 
[you nitl p& ^rann]. 

D should be heard in sud and at 
the end of proper names: David 
vientdulua[T>h.s\diy\andix s&d]. 

D is silent at the end of adjectives 
preceding words which they do 
not modify : le chaud aujourd^hui 
n*est pas grand au pnx d'hier. 

DUBROCA, LaVEAUX. 
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D final, of nouns purely French, 
is invariably silent in conversa- 
tion: hard escarpi ; lefroidetU 
chaud, accord unanime; bond 
immense, 

D must not be heard at the end of 
gondj bond, rond, fondf fonds, 
soura, nid, muid, nud, even 
when the next word begins with 
a vowel: il est sourd et muet [11 
I lour ay m&S]. 

D has the sound of a < in fond en 
comblej de pied-d-boule ; depied 
en cap, pied'Ct-terre ; and at the 
end of pied, grand, quand, second, 
when these words precede a 
vowel or an h mute: quand on 
mettra pied d terre, grand acteur, 
second abregi, 

D has also the sound of t at the 
end of verbs before >7, elle, 
on, and generally before any 
word beginning with a vowel 
or an h mute. — A.Lkmaire. 

D is distinctly heard in nord-est, 
nord'Ouest [nftrdSst, nftrdouSst]. 

D final, preceding a word begin- 
ning with a vowel or a conso- 
nant, should never be heard in 
the terminations ard, and, erd, 
ord, asudj ourd : ce canard est 
lourd [1^ c^n&r I lour]. 

DD ; each d should be sounded 
in the words addition, addition- 
nel, reddition, adducteur ; and in 
no other. — Wailly, etc. Le- 
MAiKB adds additionner, adduc- 
Hon, Edda, and quiddite to this 
list. 

DA, d'a, [di] ; damas, d'abord 

DANT, DAKTS, [daun] ; fondant, 
pedants, correspondants 

d£, d*e, [day]; d^clin, d'^crire 

DE, [di] ; as a monosyllable any- 
where, and not quite so distinct 
in the body of words: demande. 
See letter e. 



DE, [d41; in conversation and 
general reading: demander, 
redevoir [dlmaunday, r^lvftir]. 

DE, DEs, [dd]; at the end of 
words: monde, rondes 

DES, DES, [dS^ ; as a monosyl- 
lable: des rois, des ce soir 

DENT, [d^] ; as a plural termina- 
tion of verbs: mordent, pendent, 

DENT, [daun] ; accident 

D^S, [dayS]; in disuitude, d^- 
saisir 

DES, [diz] ; in d6sunir, disemplir 
desarmer, d^sorganiser, etc. 

DI, d'i, [d^] ; dimanche, d'ltalie 

DO, d'o, [d6] ; dodu, d'otage 

DU, d'u, [dA] ; duch^, d'utile 

D Y, d'y. [dfi] ; dynastie, d'yeux 

DLE, DLEs, DLENT, [d/e] ; and 
not dil, at the end of words 

DRE, DRES, D&ENT, [dre ; and 
not dir]: rendre, poudrera, 
poudres, cendrent, coudre 

E (5th letter). 

E, [ay, or d] ; alphabetical names 
of this letter. 

E, [d] ; at the end of monosylla- 
bles: le, me, te, se, que [Id, mi, 
td, sd, kd] ; and pronounced less 
distinctly so in the body of words 
when it is the last letter of a 
syllable : lever, tenir [livay, ti- 
nkre"]. The sound ofthis letter 
is very often dropped in conver- 
sation: tu verras queje te le re~ 
demanderai suns cesse [t& vdr4 
ki hU\ rMmaundray saun Slss^. 
See article on this subject in 
our Comparative French Gram^ 
mar. 

When French e is at the end of 
a syllable, in the body of a 
word, it should be pronounced 
generally as English e in the 
words yZo/tery, mockery. 
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E, [^]; at the end of words of 
two syllables or more : cette 
plaine immense fldtl plln^ im- 
maunSI]. This [4] may also be 
found in the body ot words after 
a consonant or consonants with 
which it forms a syllable, being 
the last letter of such a syllable : 
dimander, contrkdire, dev^nir, 
etc. See examples on [d] pre- 
ceding this. 

E> [I] ; when it precedes two con- 
sonants, such as Uj ttf 88 1 but 
not mm, nn, rr : cette belle bru- 
nette, n^cessiti [sit bll brAnit ; 
na^clssita^]. 

£, [I]; at the beginning of a 
word generally when it pre- 
cedes two consonants: esprit, 
extr4mit6 [Ispr^, IkStra^mitujr]. 
See em, en, for exceptions. 

E, [i] ; in tu es and in the termi- 
nation 65 of monosyllables: mes, 
tes, ses [ml, tl, si]. See the ter- 
minations es and is. 

E. See et and it; ex, ; tiret,forit. 

E, perfectly silent between p and 
a, o, u ; George, mangea [hbrh^ 
maun^i]. 

There are three sorts of e's: 
the mute or silent, as I ; the 
close sounded, as ay, and the 
broad, as I. Those e*s are 
called in French: Ve muet, 
V6ferme, and Vi ouvert. The 
word sSvire contains them all. 
See our ComparcUiveChrammar, 

^, [ay] ; wherever it is met with: 
it£ viriU [aytay, vayrltay]. 

Grammarians call e ferm€, va- 
rious other e's which are used 
in the formation of words. 
In mezzo-termine, the e of ter- 
mine, is sounded as ay, and so 
it is in de profondis, te Deum, 
etc. ; words of foreign origin. 
— P. A.Lemai&e. 

£,[!]; when it precedes a final 
syllable that ends with e: mere. 



compere, tlidse [mire, conplre, 
tlzlj. See ibe, ice, ide, etc. 

An 6, which is simply broad, 
ouvert, for a word used in the 
singular number, becomes 
long as well as broad for the 
plural : un chef, des chefs ; un 
autelfdes autels. — Dumarsais. 

Broad e, Vi ouvert, has three 
progressive sounds; broad: 
pire, appeUe, niice; chef, 
mortel ; broader : nifle ,- 
broadest of all : ucces, procis. 

— G.DUVIVIER. 

£. See is : ex.: decis, succis. 

E, [I]; everywhere: thime,extri- 
mement [timl, ikhvhnemaun']. 

t^. Seeit;ex.:forit. 

E, [4] ; see emme, enn. 

EA, EAS, EAT, [i]; il mangea, tu 
changeas, qu'il chargeat 

EA, [^] ; in Shakespear 

EAI, EAis, EAiT, EAIEKT, [I] ; de- 
mangeaison, mangeais, chan- 
geait, chargeaient 

EANT, EANTS, [ay-aww] ; neant, 
geants, s6ant 

EAN, [aun] ; Jean, mangeant 

EAU, EAUX, [A] ; cadeau. nou- 
veaux, gateau, couteaux 

EB, [lb] ; Zeb, Oreb 

i:BE, EBEs, [Ibl]; Erebe, Thebes 

iBLE, [Ib/e] ; hieble 

feBRE, EBBES, [Ibre]; celebre 
tenebres, vertebre, tunebres 

EC, ECS, [Ik] ; avec, bee, rebec, 
echec, grecs, sees 

ECE, ECEs, ECENT, [!§!]; niece, 
esp^ces, ils d6pecent 

ECHE, ECHES, ECHEMT, [l«AI] ; 

fleche, meches, ils sechent 

ECHE, ECHES, ECHENT, [If/tl] ; 

preche, beches, elles empechent 

J^CLE, ECLEs, [Ik/e] ; siecle, sid- 
cles 



ECQUE 
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ECQUE, ECQUES, [ik] ; grecque, 
grecques 

i^CRE, ECRES, ECRENT, [^Ikre] ; 
execre, tu execres, ils execrent 

ECS, [I] ; tehees 

ECT, ECTs, [8k] ; respect, res- 
pects, circonspect, aspect; and 
before words beginning with a 
vowel or an h mute: aspect 
agr^ablCf respect affect^. 

ECT, ECTS, [iktl] ; in ahject^ cor- 
rect, incorrect^ indirect, direct, 
infects, suspects 

ECT, ECTS, [I] ; before a word 
beginning with a consonant: 
respect profond. Many give 
also this sound to suspects. — 
A.Lemaire. 

ECTS, [Iz^], des respects affec- 
t6s; hommes circonspects et 
prudents. — A. Lemaire. 

ECTE, ECTES, ECTENT, [Ikt4] ; 

architecte, insectes, ils respec- 
tent. 

ECTRE, ECTRES, pk*rc];Electre, 
spectres 

ED, [Id] ; at the end of proper 
names: Obed. 

ED, EDS, [,ai/'] ; pied, pieds 

£DE, EDEs, EDENT, [Id4] ; bipede, 
remedes, elles cedent 

ilDRE, ED RES, [8dre] ; Phedre, 
cddres 

££, £ES, EEE, EEES, [ay-o^] ; 
cr^6, supplees, agr^ee, pro- 
crcees 

;^E,£ES, EENT, [ay] ; nee,dou6es, 
ils agr^ent 

^ER, [ay-ay] ; agr^er, procr^er 

EF, EPS, lay'] ; clef, clefs 

EF, EFS, [If] ; bref, chefs, nef 

EF, EFS, [8] ; in chef d'ceuvre, des 
chefs (Tauvre 

EFFE, EFFES, EFFENT, [If] ; 

greffe, greffes, ils greffent 



ilFLE, EFLES, [If/e]; trefle, 
trefles, nefle, nefles 

EG, [Ifl ; in Boey. 

£GE, EGEs, EGENT, [l&l] ; cor- 
t^ge, pieges, ils assiegent 

EGLE, EGLES, EGLENT, [!§"/«]; 

r^gle, espiegles, ils reglent 

EGME, EGMEs, {i^me'] ; flegme, 
apothegmes 

£GNE,£ONES, EGNENT, [Ing^l] J 

regne, tu regnes, ils regnent 

EGRE, EGREs, ll^^re']; alegre, 
negres 

EGS, [I] ; legs 

EGUE, EGUES, EGUENT, [1^] j 

coUegue, legues, ils alleguent 

EI, [ay] ; in peiner, and whenever 
it precedes a syllable that does 
not end with an unaccented e. 

EI, [I] ; in seigneur; and when it 
precedes a final syllable that 
ends with a silent e : peine, veine, 

£1, Eis, EiE, EiEs, [ay^'J ; ob^i, 
desobeis, obeie, desobeies 

EIGE, EIGES, EIGENT, [I&4] ; 

neige, pleiges, ils pleigent 

EIGLE, EiGLEs, [l^/e]; seigle, 
seigles 

EIGNE, EIGNES, EIGNENT. [Ing- 

^1] ; empeipne, peignes, il sen- 
seignent. See gn. 

EIL, EiLs, [llj^l] ; sole! I, orteils 

EIL, EILS, [11^1] ; accueil, cer- 
cueils, ecueii, oeil, ccueils, or- 
gueil, recueil 

EILLE, EILLES, EILLENT, [ll- 

Jl] ; veille, groseilles, elles 
s'eveillent 

EIMS, [anSI]: in Rheims [ran- 

U] 

EIN, EiNS, [an] ; sein, reins 

EIN, [anni] ; enplein air; be- 
cause the next word begins with 
a vowel. See Rules on pronun- 
ciation farther on. 

EINDRE, [andre] ; peindre 



EINE 
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EINE, EiNEs, [Inl] ; peine, ba- 
leines, veine, Seine 

EING, EiNGs, [an] ; seing, seings 

EINT, ziNTs, [an] ; teint, at- 
teints, feint, peints 

EINTE, EiNTEs, [anti] ; en- 
ceinte, feintes, teinte 

EINTRE, EIKTRES, EINTRENT, 

[antre] ; peintre, tu ceintres, 
us ceintrent 

£lR, [a^lr] ; ob6ir 

£lT, KIT, [aj^l] ; il desobeit, ob6it 

EIZE, [Izl] ; treize, seize 

EL, ELS, [11] ; appel, sels, tel 

i)LE, ELEs, ELENT, [111] ; fiddle, 
modeles, ils nivelent 

ELE, ELES, ELENT, [111] ; grelc, 
poeles, ils raelent 

ELLE, ELLES, ELLEMT, [111] ; 

belle, bagatelles, ils querellent 

ELTE, ELTEs, [lltl] ; svelte, 
sveltes 

EM, [aun] ; as a syllable at the 
beginning and in the body of 
words, when it does not precede 
m: empire, ensemble [aunpire, 
auRsaunb/e]. 

EM, [Im] ; at the end of proper 
names : Jerusalem, Sem ; i n hem I 
item, requiem, and Latin and 
Greek words in general. See 
Rules on Pronunciation. 

EM, [Im] ; in Clitemnestre, Aga- 
memnon, indemniser and deriva- 
tives. 

EMBLE, EMBLES, EMBLENT, 

[aunb/e] ; ensemble, tu trem- 
bles, ils rassemblent 

EMBRE, EMBRES, EMBRENT, 

[awnbre] ; D^cembre, mem- 
bres, ils demembrent 

EME, EMEs, [Iml] ; anathSme, 
diademes 

EMM, launmi'] ; at the beginning 
of words: emmiellure. 



EMM, [4m]; in/emme, and when 
it precedes final ent of adverbs: 
ardemment, fr4quemmetU [&r- 
dkmaun, fraykkmaun']. 

EMM, [ime"] ; Emmanuel ; be- 
cause an m follows etn. 

EMM, [aunml] ; in emmener, and 
all verbs beginning with such 
letters. — A. Lemaire. 

EMME, EMMEs, [4ml] ; femme, 
femmes 

EMME, EMMEs, [Iml] ; dilemme, 
dilemmes 

EMN, [ImnI] ; Agamemnon, in- 
demne 

EMN, [imnl] ; in indemniser, in • 
demnit6. — ^Boniface. We pre- 
fer [ImnI]. 

EMPE, EMPES, EMFENT, [auitpl]; 
trempe. tu retrempes, ils de- 
trempent 

EMPLE, emfles, emplekt, 
[aunp/e] ; exemple, temples, 
ils contemplent 

EMPS, [aun] ; in temps. 

EMPT, EMPTS, [aun'] ; exempt, 
exempts. But p is sounded in 
exemption. 

EMS, [aun] ; tems 

EN, [aun"] ; as a monosyllable, 
and as a distinct syllable in the 
body of words when it does not 
precede n: ^tendez-vous, en 
France [aunUiunday~vou, aun 
VraujiM]. See Rules on pro- 
nunciation further on. 

EN, [aun] ; at the beginning of 
a word when it precedes any 
consonant but n: entre, en- 
viroti [auntrey annv^Ton"], 

EN, [aunni] ; as a monosyllable 
before a vowel: en automne 
[aun^ fttlnl]. 

EN, [an] ; in Bender, Mentor, 
and at the end of mien, tien, 
sien, hien rien, examen, citoyen^ 
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mopeHy Chretien, musicien. Pa- 
ritien and Luth^rien, Lycien, 
See ten and yen, 

EN, [cm] ; in several tenses of 
teniTf ventTf and derivatives: je 
iiensjje txendrai^ je viens.Je pten- 
drais, etc. [U tian, Si tiandray, 
U vian, hi vlandrl]. 

EN, [Inl] ; in words derived from 
the Latin, Greek or foreign 
languages: amen, hymen, abdo- 
men, Eden, etc. Some people 
sound the n in examen: we do 
not [J^iman]. — N.Landais, 

ENCE, BNCES, ENCENT, [aunS^] ; 
Eloquence, offences, lis com- 
mencent 

ENCHE, ENCHEs, [otinshl] ; per- 
venche, tu penches 

ENCRE, [aimkre] ; encre 

END, ENDS, laun']; pend, tu 
vends, entend, rends 

END, [awntl] ; at the end of 
verbs before their pronouns, 
when those pronouns are tV, elle, 
on i ex.eniend'il, eomprtnd-elle ; 
vend-o*t. 

END, [andl] ; in Zend-Avesta. 

ENDE,EMDES, ENDENT, [ottndl] ; 

pr^bende, amendes, qu'ils ten- 
dent, vendent 

ENDRE, ENDREs, [aundxe'] ; pr6- 
tendre, cendres 

i^NE, 1&NE8, ENEKT, [Inl] ; 6bdne, 
scenes, elles menent 

£nE, kviLSy [Inl]; arene, chines 

ENG, SNGs, [awn] ; hareng, ha- 
rengs 

ENI, [onnn^] ; enivrant, enivrer, 
enivrement, and derivatives. 

ENN. [aun"] ; in ennui and deri- 
vatives, enncMir and derivatives. 

ENN, [In] ; at the beginning of 
woroa in general: ennemi, 

ENN, r4n] ; in aolennel, sdlenniti, 
and derivatives. 



ENN, [Inl] ; chr6tienne, paienne, 
because an n follows en. But 
«nn should be sounded as [inl] ; 
in solennel, hennir, hennisse" 
ment, and derivatives. 

ENNE, ENNEs, ENNENT, [InnI]; 
magicienne, antennes, ils pren- 
nent, vienne, tiennes 

ENOR, [aannflr] ; enorgueillir. — 
P.A. Lemaire. The French 
Academy permit [wynir] to be 
the pronunciation for this word. 

ENRE, ENRES, [aunri] ; genre, 
genres 

ENS, [aun'} ; sens commun, 
gens. The final « of sens must 
be sounded sharply whenever 
the word closes a phrase, or ad- 
mits of a pause after it. 

ENS, [an"] ; in riene, liens, je 
vienSfje Hens, mien, tien, sien 

ENS, [anii] ; in Rubens. 

ENSE, ENSES, ENSENT, [at<n§l] ; 

depense, dispenses, ils recom- 
pensent, defenses 

ENT, ENTS, [attn] ; prudent, ser- 
gents, vents, dent, lent 

ENT, [I] ; as a plural termination 
of verbs: ils aiment, ils parlent, 
ils dansirent, ils prient. — Wail- 
LY. See tent, 

ENT, [It] ; as a plural termina- 
tion of verbs before a word be- 
ginning with a vowel: ils ai- 
ment aussi [11 zlmltftS^] . 

ENT, [an] ; in tient, vieut, and 
derivatives. 

ENTE, ENTEs, ENTENT, [owntl]; 
dififerente, innocentes, ils sen- 
tent, entente, ventes 

ENTRE, ENTREs, ENTRENT, [annt- 
re] ; tu rentres, ils concentrcnt 
EO, [fl] ; after g: Georges 

EO, [6]; aftery; gedlier 
f^(3, [ay&] ; g6om6trie 
EOT, [^]; aflery: bourgeoisie 
EOIS, [&&] ; afler g: bourgeois 
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EOIS, EOiT, EOiENT, [8] ; after gr; 
nageois, neigeoit, plongeoienc 

EP, EPS, [ip] ; alep, juleps, bi- 
ceps, seps, forceps 

EP, EPS, [I] ; un cep, des ceps 

EPE, EPEs, [*pl]; crepe, guepes 

iiPHE, [Sf4] ; synalephe 

ilPRE, [«p»e] ; lepre 

EPRE,EPRE8,[Jprc] ; vepre,vepres 

EPSE, [«p§l] ; syllepse 

EPT, [It] ; in sept before a vowel : 
sept aunes [sit dni] . 

EPT, [I] ; in sept' before a con- 
sonant: sept mots [si m6^] . 

EPT, [IptI] ; in septembret septe- 
natre, septuagesimey septuagenaire 

EPTE, EPTES, EPTENT, [Ipll] ; 

inepte, pr^ceptes, ils acceptent 

EPTRE, EPTRES, [Iptre]; sceptre, 
des sceptres 

EQUE, EQUES, EQUENT, [Ikl] ; 

bibliotheque, obseques^ ils hy- 
po thequent 

fiQUE, EQUES, [Ikl] ; 6veque, 
archeveques 

ER, ERS, [Ir] ; at the end of mo- 
nosyllables and proper names : 
Algety Esther, Gessner, Glocesier, 
Jupiter, Lucifer, Munster, Nicker, 
Niger, Guimper, Saint - Omer, 
Scaliger, Stathouder, Winchester, 
Worcester : and in a/ner, uuster, 
cancer, enfer, ether, frater, fier, 
gaster, hier, machefer, outre-mer, 
hiver, cuiller, helveder, magister, 
pater ^ vesper, before a word be- 
ginning with a vowel or conso- 
nant. 

ER, ERs, [ay] ; at the end of 
words of two syllables or more, 
not included in the preceding 
article, and in premier, dernier, 
premiers, demiers. 

Final er of polysyllables in ge- 
neral is sounded as ay, pro- 
vided it does not immediately 
follow/, m, orv. The noun 



lever is pronounced as the 
verb [llvay]. 

ER, [ay] ; at the end of verbs 
when the next word begins with 
a consonant; [Ir], when it be- 
gins with a vowel: chanter, man- 
ger; aimeir a jouer,foldlrer et rire. 
The r of final er is frequently 
silent in conversation, for verbs 
of the first conjugation, any 
where. — Wailly. Verbal tr 
never rhymes with amer, fier, 
ether, and such words, in which 
r must invariably be sounded. 

ER, [Ir] ; at the beginning of 
words, and at the end of any 
syllable in the body of a word: 
servir, ergot. 

ERBE, ERBEs, [Irbl] ; gerbe, 
verbcs, acerbes, superbes 

ERC, ERGS, [Ir] ; clerc, clercs 
ERC, [IrkI] ; in clerc a maitre, 

ERCB, ERCEs, ERCENT, [Ircl] ; 
commerce, tu perces, ils bercent 

ERCHE, ERCHES, ERCHEKT, 

[Irshlj ; perche, recherches, ils 
cherchent, lu cherches 

ERCLE, ERCLEs, [Irk/e] ; cou- 
vercle, cercles 

ERD, [Ir] ; verd (old). See vert. 

ERDE, ERDES, ERDENT, [IrdI] ; 
qu'il perde, que tu perdes, ils 
perdent 

ERDRE, [Irdre] ; perdre 

ERDS,[lr]; verds (old). See verts. 

ERE, EREs, ERENT, [If] ; scvcre, 
peres, ils digerent 

ERF, ERFs, [Irf]; cerf, nerf, 
serfs. — BoisTE. See Rules. 

ERF, ERFs, [Ir]; in cerf-volant, 
cerf- dix - cors, nerf- de - boeuf, 
nerfs, des cerfs. See Rules, etc. 

ERGE, ERGES, ERGENT, [Ir^] ; 

auberge, asperges, ils conver- 
gent, ellcs divergent 

ERGNE, [Ir^nl^l] ; Auvergne 

ERGUE, ERGUEs, [lr§] ; exer- 
gue, vergues 
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ERLE, ERLEs, ERLENT, [Sr/c] ; 
merle, pedes, ils deferleiit 

ERME, ERMES, ERMENT, [Irwc] ; 
ferme, germes, ils renferment 

ERNE, ERNES, ERNENT, [5rn4] ; 
caserne, cavernes, ils gouver- 
nent, citeme, internes 

ERPE, ERPEs, [Irp4] ; serpe, ser- 
pes, Euterpe 

ERR, [8r, each r clearly sound- 
ed] ; in aberrtUiorif errementx, 
erreur, errer, errone, interr^gne, 
terreur, facqiierrai, facquerrais. 
See rr and Rules. 

ERRE, ERREs, ERRENT, [2r] ; 
cimeterre, guerre, pierres, ton- 
nerre, elles enterrent 

ERS, [Jr] ; see er, vers, envers. 

ERS, [_ay'] ; bergers. See er. 

ERSE, ERSES, ERSENT, [SrS^] ; 

adverse, traverses, ils conversent 

ERT, ERTs, [Ir] ; vert ; il sert, 
deserts, couvert, oli'erts 

ERTE, ERTES, ERTENT, [Irt4] ; 
d^couverte, pertes, elles con- 
certent, ils dissertent 

ERTRE, [grtrc] ; tertre 

ERTS, [Ir] ; deserts, couverts 

ERVE, ERVEs, ERVENT, [Srv4] ; 
Minerve, reserves, ils 6nervent 

ES, Es, [S] ; at the end of mono- 
syllables: d^s, les, teSf sest des. 

i^S, [I] ; at the end of vi^ords, not 

f>roper names : acces, sttccis 
hkUy sUkW]. The i of final 
is is the broadest of all ; its 
pronunciation is effected by an 
opening of the mouth some- 
what wider than that required 
for [j] in the Eng. word there. 

£S, [IS^]; at the end of proper 
names: Cortisy Xerxis. 

ES, [I] ; at the end of words of 
two syllables or more, and at 
the end of proper names: Aom- 
mea, bites [Am^, blt^]. 



ES, [^z4]; as a termination of 
verbs in the imperative, when 
they precede y, or en ; example: 
manges-eHf touches-y. 

ES, [^] ; tu aimeSf tujouesy and in 
any verb used in conversation 
before a vowel or consonant: 
tu aimes a rire ; tu jones avec 
prudence. — L'Acaoemie. It is 
not however incorrect, even iti 
conversation, to sound as z the 
final 8 of such verbs, when the 
next word begins with a vowel 
or silent A; the preceding e, 
where it immediately follows a 
consonant, as in aimes, should 
then be faintly pronounced like 
English e in flattery, — A. Le- 
maire. See final s. 

ES, [S§4] ; when it begins a word 
or precedes a consonant in the 
body of a word : esprit. 

ESB, [Jzb^] ; in preshytire, and 
words wherein b follows s. 

ESCE, EscES, EscENT, [!§(*]; ac- 
quiesce, tu acquiesces, lis ac- 
quiescent 

ESE, ESEs, ESENT, [Izl] ; diocese, 
theses, ils pesent 

ESME, [Issme] -, tenesme 

ESQUE, ESQUEs, [?sk]; solda- 
tesque, burlesques 

ESS, [e§l] ; in such words as des- 
suSf dessous, resseiTer, ressembler, 
etc. 

ESS, [4§^] ; in such words as 
dessouderf pression, essuyer, res- 
susciter, etc. 

ESSE, [l§4] ; in such words as 
abbessCf lesse, etc. 

ESSE, ESSES, EssENT, [Jss] ; 
adresse, caresses, ils cessent 

EST, [S]; third person of the 
present of ^^rc* il est [11 8]. 

EST, [«st4] ; only in Est, lest, 
ouest, zest, 

ESTE, ESTES, ESTENT, [Ist4] ; fu- 

neste, restes, ils d^testent 
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ESTRE, ESTRES, ESTBENT, [Istre]; 
terrestre, orchestres, ils si6ques- 
trent, trimestre, pedestre 

ET, [ay]; the French conjunc- 
tion vous et mot, votu et elle 
[you-zay mbky \ou-zay II]. 

ET, ETS, [I] ; bonnet, debet, col- 
lets, bouquet, reflet, secrets 

ET, ETS, [I]; foret, int^rets 

ET, [It]; inne/, tacet 

^T, ETEs, [Itl] ; anachorete, 6pi- 
thetes, arete, boete, ^crdte 

ETE, ETEs, ETENT, [Itl]; betc, 
conquetes, elles quetent 

ETRE, ETREs, [Itre] ; diamdtre, 
pentametres, barometre 

£tRE, etres, etrent, [Itre]; 
champetre, ancetres, ils d^pe- 
trent, pr^tre, fenetres 

ETTE, ETTES, ETTENT, [Itl]; 

brouette, trompettes, ils met- 
tent, vignette, roulettes 

ETTRE, ETTREs, [Itrc] ; mettre, 
lettres, omettre, transmettre 

ETS, [I]; bonnets, and in je 
mets and derivatives of mettre. 

ETZ, [l§l] ; Retz, Metz 

EU; the pronunciation of this 
syllable cannot be exemplified 
by anyEnglish analogical sound. 
It is a kind of lowing of the 
human voice ; so much so, that 
the French have introduced this 
sound in the words beugler and 
meugler which signify to low and 
beUow, 

First Direction — To pronounce 
eu as properly as It can be taught 
by writing, utter I by drawing 
the sound from the remotest 
depth of the throat; the lips 
must form at the same time a 
round opening capable of ad- 
mitting a good sized pea. 

Second Direction — Pronounce 
eu in many cases exactly as I. 



EU, as the First Direction points 
out, in monosyllables, at the 
end of words in general, and 
often when it precedes final x, 
e, es, fa J gle, tre, se, or ses. See 
the terminations with eu. 

Final eu is always pronounced as 
the First Direction points out. 

EU, EUS, EUE, EUES, EUR, EURS, 
EUT, CEU, CEUX, (EUD, (EUDS, 
CEUF, CEUFS, EUX, UEUE, 

UEUEs, UEux, [are all pro- 
nounced 88 the First Direction 
}>oints out] ; bleu, bleust bleuesy 
ieue, lieuest monsieur ^ messieurs^ 
il veutt vceUj vcevx, nceudf nceuds, 
boBufSt cBufSf deux, queue, queius, 
gueuXf queux, 

EU, [I according to the Second 
Direction^ ; Europe, eucharisiie, 
heureuXf Eurydice, St, Eustache, 
and when it precedes ble, /, il. 
Hie, I, le, ne, ple^ que, r, re, rre, 
rt, rtre, te, ve, vre. See the fol- 
lowing terminations. 

EU, [A] ; participle of aootr; fai 
eu [6ay A] 

EUBL£,EUBLEs,EUBLENT, [Ib/e]; 
meuble, immeubles, ils meu- 
blent, demeuble, remeublent 

EUE, EUES, [as final eu] ; queue, 
lieues, bleues, feues 

EUE, EUES, [A]; participle of 
avoir: la robe qu'elle a eue, 
les maisons quMl a eues. 

EUF, EUFs, [If] ; neuf, veufs. 
See^i. 

Neuf and neufs signifying new, 
must in all cases be sounded 
as [nifj. — G.DuviviER. 

EUF, [^kv^"] ; in neuf, when it sig- 
nifies NINE, before its noun be- 
ginning with a vowel or an A 
mute: neuf ans, neuf hommes. 
This sound is also given to neuf 
before an adjective beginning 
with a vowel or an h mute; 
ex. : neufaimables convives.-^ 
L'AcADSMiE. Many prefer 
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8 subdued sound of / in such 

cases. — Lemaire. 

But when this neuf precedes a 
word which it modifies, be- 
ginning with a consonant, its 
pronunciation is [ni]> neuf 
cavaliert; neufchevuux. 

EUF, [4] ; in eteuf. The sound 
of euf in this word is that of 
final eu, which cannot be illus- 
trated by any English syllable. 

EUFS, [4]; as final cu, before 
words beginning with a conso- 
nant: dej aufsfrais [d8 zk fr4]. 

EUGLE, EUGLES, EUGLENT, 

[i^/e] ; aveugle, tu aveugles, 
lis beuglent, elles meuglent 

EUIL, EUiLS, [41^4] or PJ4] ; 
deuil, 6cureuils. See Liquid I, 

EUILLE, EUILLES, EUILLENT, 



[41jq or 
efTeuilles 



>r [4^4]; feuille, tu 
), ils eneuillent 

EUL, EULs, [414] ; seul, tilleuls 

EULE, EULES, EULENT [iW]', 

gueule, raeules, ils veulent 

EUNE, EUNES, [AnI] ; jeune, 
jeunes 

EUNE, EUNES, E^NENT, [4n4] ; 

the eu as final eu: jeune, tu 
d^jednes, ils d^jeiinent. 

EUPLE, EUPLES, EUPLENT, [ipfe]; 

peuple, tu depeuples, ils repeu- 
plent 

EUQUE, [4k4]; Pentateuque 

EUR, suas, [4r] ; acteur, sieur, 
fleurs, acteur, brasseur, crieur 

EUR, EURs, must be pronounced 
as final eu only in monsieur 
and messieurs* See eu. The 
r of monsieur should invariably 
be silent. It should be heard in 
sieur, 

EURE, EURES, EURENT, [4r4] ; 

demeure, heures, elles pleurent 

EURE, EURES, [&r] ; only in ga- 
geurCy mangettre, cnargeure. 

EURRE, EURREs, EURRENT, [4rl]; 
beurre, tu beurres, ils beurrent 



EURS, [4rl] ; at the end of words: 
leurs, voleurs, fleurs, sieurs, 

EURS, as final eu only in mes- 
sieurs. 

EURT, [Ar] ; heurt, il meurt 

EURTRE, EURTREs, [irtre] ; 
meurtre, meurtres 

EUS, [&]; only in feus, tu eus, 
and eus participle. 

EUS, as final eu, bleus, see eu, 

EUSE, EusES, EusENT, [dzd] ; the 
eu as final eu : tub^reuse, gla- 
neuses, ils gueusent. 

EUSSE, EUssEs, EDssENT, [&§4^; 
que j'eusse, que tu eusses, qu'ils 
eussent 

EUT, as final eu ; il veut, il pleut 

EUT, EUT, [A]; only in il eut, 
qu'U eut, 

EUTE, EUTEs, Lit4] ; meute, 
6meutes, th^rapeute 

EUTRE, EUTRES, EUTRENT,[Atre]; 
the eu as final eu : neutre, pleu- 
tres, ils calfeutrent 

EUVE, EUVES, EU VENT, [4v4] ; 

fleuve, 6preuves, qu'ils meuvent 

EUVRE, EuvREs, [4vre] ; cou- 
leuvre, couleuvres 

EUX, [A] ; deux, ceux, feux 

EUX, [4z4]; eu as final eu in 
deuxiime, deuxihnement 

EVE, EVES, EVENT, EVE, [8v|] ; 

eleve, tu relives, ils se levent, 
reve, seve, feves, greve 

EVRE, evres, evrent, [Ivrc] ; 

levre, chevres, ils sevrent 
EX, [^bL^"] ; index, perplex 

EX, [l^zl]; at the beginning of 
words, when it is followed by a 
vowel or silent h : exiger, ex- 
empter, exhumer, etc. 

EX, r^kSI] ; in the body of words 
before a vowel: sexe, Alexandre, 
inflexible, etc. 

EXE, EXES, EXENT, [dk&tS] ; sexe, 
circonflexes, ils vexent 
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EXTE, EXTEs, [Ixt4] ; texte, pr6- 
textes, sexte, bissexte 

EXTRE, EXTKEs, [Ixtre]; dex- 
tre, ambidextres 

EY, [^]; wiskey. — L'Academie. 

EY,[«]; bey 

EZ, [ay] ; nez, vendez, mandez 
1^^ Although it is more correct 
to pronounce final z distinctly 
before words beginning with 
a vowel or silent hy in con- 
versation the sound of z is 
often entirely dropped : aimez 
avec respect^ servez avec amour, 
— Wailly. We sound it on 
all such occasions as we do 
all other letters which it is 
correct to sound ; for we can- 
not allow that conversation 
of any kind should be an ex- 
cuse for false pronunciation. 

ilZE, EZES, [8z4] ; inUze-majeste. 

!£ (eth letter). 

F, [fd, or 4f ] ; alphabetical names 
of this letter. 

F, at the beginning of a syllable 
or word, as in English. 

F is silent in clef, cerf, haiUify 
boeufs, ceufs, neufs ; [see neuf 
further ori]: pronounce the/ in 
habits neufs [hhh n^f ^ 

F should be distinctly heard as at 
the end of the English words 
stiffs stuff: in come de cerf, 
bceufy Q?«/, neuff and at the end 
of words generally: vif dSsir, 
soif brtdante, piice de bceuf irem- 
blante ; vif amouVy soif ardente, 
bceuf a-Za-morfe.— G.DuviviER. 

F is silent in chef-d'oeuvre, nerfde 
bceuf, oeuffrais. 

F of neuf is silent when the next 
word begins with a consonant 
and is the object numbered ; neuf 
personnes, neuf mots [ni pIrSdni, 
ni m6]. 



F of neuf must be pronounced as 
a V wheYi it precedes a word be- 
ginning with a vowel or an h 
mute, and that is the object 
numbered: neuf aunes, neuf 
hommes [nivdnl, niv&md]. 

F of neuf should be heard distinct- 
ly in all other cases: neufoudix, 
neuf de dix [r\lf ou dhlk, nhfdk 

d^SI]. 

"When neuf precedes the name 
of any month, it must be pro- 
nounced n^f: le ne.vf mars, ce 
neuf avril [li nif m&rM, ci 
nif ivril], 

FF, where two f's follow each 
other, only one should be 
sounded. 

FA, [f^] ; fa9on, cucufa 

FANT, FANTS, [fawn] ; ^toufTant, 
enfants, chaunant, griffant 

FE, [fi] ; fenetre, referai 

FE, [f4] ; when it ends a syllable, 
in conversation and general 
reading [fdnltrc, rifSrayJ. 

FE, FES, FENT, [f(i] ; ^tofTe, trufies, 
ils 6touffent 

FI, [fi] ; finesse, confi, defi 

FO, [f&] ; folio 

FU, [fi]; fumee, touffu 

FLE, FLEs, FLENT, [fU, and not 
fiil]; trefle, enflera, tu enfles, 
ils gonflent, ronfle 

FRE, FREs, FRENT, {frc, and not 
fir] ; coffre, souffrera, tu souf- 
fres, ils dcchifirent 

FS, at the end of words should be 
heard as f alone: vifs, veufs, 
[vif vif]. See final «. 

€r (7tli letter). 

G, [U, t^, or kay"] ; alphabetical 
names of this letter. 

G before a, o, u, always as it is 
heard in the English word yo. 
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The general sound of French 
p is [ir3 ; ex. : galon, gosieVy 
Guatavet ghire, agreabh. Bag- 
dad, boghei, Ghelma, Ghibrea, 
Ghiaaur, dogme, stigmatiser, 
zigzag. 

O before e, t\ y, always as $ is pro- 
nounced in the English words 
j^easure, measure ; ex. : gine, 
wntil, gingembre, pigeonneau. 
The only word in which g is 
sounded as [^] before e, is 
Geasner. — G. Duvivier. 

G is silent in : doigt, [d6i] ; legs, 

'W]f Poi"g» lj>^«»] ; vingt, 
'van"] ; hareng, [irattw]: 6tang, 
'aytaun']; rang, [rauaji sang, 
[taun]; seing, [San]: coing, 
'c6anorco«-ai>]; oing,[o«-aitj; 
aubourg, [f&b/7ur]; signet, 
"sini]; long, [lonj; cagliari, 
Icikllir^]; voglie, [vil«]. 

G, [H; in bourg, joug, bourg- 
nutstre ; bourg is also pronounced 
[boKrkd] by many. 

G in sang, long, rang, bourg, should 
be heard distinctly as a A, when 
it precedes a word that begins 
with a vowel or an h mute: de 
rang en rang\_di raunkaun raun]. 

G is not only silent in doigt, vingt, 
but also in the derivations: 
doigtier, vingtaine, etc. 

GG. These two letters should be 
soundedasone, unless they pre- 
cede e ; the first is then heard 
as [^], and the second as [&] : 
aggraver ; suggirer, suggestion. 

GA, ouA, [fe4] ; gage, il se ligua 
GAN, [kaun] ; in Gangrine, 
GUA, [^Otti] ; in Guadeloupe. 
GEA, [14] ; 11 mangea, songea 

GE. [&!]; genou, dangereux, ge- 
lee, saeement, logement. But 
ge, in uie body of words, should 
be [61] for conversation and 
generalreading. 



GE, GEs, GENT [&I] ; sage, pages, 
ils voyagent, mangent 

GENT* GENTS, [iaun] ; indigent, 
agents, argent, sergents 

GI, Gis, [6^] ; gibier, giboulee 

GIS, [6^§4] ; in gisait, gistint, gi- 
sent, gisons, 

GO, [feA] ; gosier, godiveau 

GEO, [SA] ; geolier, geole 

GU, f ^A] ; legume, guttural 

GEU, [iA] ; gageure 

GY, [S^] ; gyn6c6e, gymnase 

GLE, GLES, GLENT, [j^U, and not 
^il] ; sangle, tringles, ils meu- 
glent, beuglent 

GLE, [fefe] ; for the body of words 
in conversation and general 
reading: cingUra {han^UrW] ; gl 
is sometimes a liquid sound. 
See Rules on Pronunciation 
further on ; ex. : imbroglio, Bro- 
glie. 

GRE, GRES, GRENT. [^re, and not 
^dr] ; vinaigre, tu d6nigres, ils 
denigrent, ogre, tigre 

GRE, [fere] ; for the body of words 
in conversation and general 
reading : denigrtra[&aynk^exh,']. 

GN 

GNmay be liquid or not; it is 
sounded as [feni] ; at the be- 
ginning of words: gnome, Guide, 
gnostiqne, gnomon, 

GN, the liquid sound, is very like 
that of \ng-y'] in the following 
phrases: han^ ye the meat; sin^ 
yc the song ; long ye to come ; 
dung ye the stone. 

Liquid gn should be uttered as 
nearly as possible in the fol- 
lowing way: first, a very faint 
sound of fen4, and then ^4 ; 
thus: montagne, rigne, vigne, 
rognon, [montifen^d, rS^n^^d, 
vi^nljl, ri^nljonj. 
c 
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bkr, bit. bird. h^r. bid. thSrI. pin. nb. shbt. mbre. n6te. giide, 

The liquid sound of '^ gn " a« irell as X^rencli " a ' 

can onlj 1»e olttatned cor- 



" en " 



and deep sounded 
rectl^f l9y imttatiuip tbe 
educated natiT^* 

GN is liquid also in Agntu ; but 
it is sounded [^n^] in Agntu 
castuSj a shrub. 

GN is a liquid sound in impre- 
gntUioTit as well as impregner. — 
N. Landais and A. Lekaiae. 

GN is liquid only in the body o^ 
words and the terminations: 
gna, gne, gnie ; ex. : magnaniine, 
gagna, temoigne, soigne, tnco- 
gnito, compagnie, etc. — G. Du- 

VIVIER. 

GN is not a liquid in pro^nee^ a^- 
nat, agnation, a^natiques, dia^- 
nostique, stagnations co^nattCO^- 
natiorif retnicolet tnexpu^nabht 
i^nee, i^nicole^ i^nition^ Pro- 
^nee. — L'Academie. 

GN must be heard as n alone in 
Clugny, Regnaud^ Regnard, and 
signet ; which latter word does 
not prevent gn to be liquid in 
signer f assigner, assignation, 

GNA, [S^n^ifil ; in il signa. 
ONE, rl^n^^ij ; in vigneron. 
GNi, pniv^J; 
GNO, ^In^Ji]; 
GNU, [^n^Hj : 
GNY, [ Jn^}^ J ; 

And as distinct syllables in the 
body of words, but not at the 
beginning. 

GNE, [^nl^d] ; in conversation 
and general reading: signerai, 
gagnera [§l^n^;^4ray,g&^nl;^4ri3. 

GNE, ONES, 6NENT, ^nl^i] ; 
ivrogne, tu gagnes, lis epar- 
gnent 

GNIE, oNiEs, [Jnl^fi] ; com- 
pagnie, compagnies 

GNA, [frni]; one, [feni] ; gni, 
[fen^] ; GNO, [^n&J ; at the be- 
ginning of words: gnaphalium, 
gnesne, gnide, gnome. 

GT. Both letters are silent in 
doigt, vingt. See oigt, ingt. 



in dignitaire, 

in ignorant. 

in rognure, 

in Coligny, 



pronunciation of a vrell- 

GU. 

GU has the sounds of ^, H and 
^ou : guimauvCi legume, Guade- 
loupe [^£m6v4, etc. J. 

GU, [feA] ; in 2,6 Guide, deGuise, 
aiguille, aiguillon, aiguiser, and 
derivatives: extinguible, and the 
noun proper Aiguillon, — Wail- 

LY. 

GU, [^] ; in guidon, anguiUe, d sa 
guise, etc. when it precedes a, 
e, i, o, generally: nargua, lan- 
gue, GuiUaume, leguons ; and at 
the beginning of words: gui, 
guide, guerre l^ag, ^^,^jr]. 

GU, [^ou] ; in Guadeloupe 
GUA, [^4] ; as a distinct syllable 
anywhere : il se ligua. 

GUE, [i^i] ; at the beginning and 
in the bodv of words: guenon, 
gueniUe; [J^] in conversation 
and general reading [^Inon, 
^4n^JI]. 

GUE, Guss, [fri]; langue, ha- 
rangues, longue, orgue 

GUE, [feay] ; guerir, gu6ret 

GUENT, [^y ; as a plural ter- 
mination or verbs: iU se liguent. 

GUENT, [fea«M] ; onguent 

GUE, GUES, r^A^ ; uttered some- 
what slowly in aigue, cigue, 
ambigue, contigve'; in short, as 
a final syllable anywhere. 

• • 

GUES, GUENT, LH]; uttered ra- 
ther slowly, in tu argues, ils or- 
guent, etc. 

GUER, [H«y] » in arguer. Its 
general sound is [fray]. 

GUI, [fr^] ;• as a distinct syllable 
anywhere: langui, guitare, gut- 
der, guide, guimauve. 

GUONS, [fron]; in noics haran- 
guons. 



H 
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day. hh. tMme. wan, fou, vaunt, can't, don't, uncle, lei&ure. ^"i^. iale. 



(8th letter). 

H, [hi and Ish'] ; alphabetical 
names of this letter. 

H in the body of words (unless it 
is preceded by c, p, s) is gene- 
rally silent. 

H, in French as in English, be-' 
comes siknt or aspirated. By 
silent is meant here, quite un- 
heard : hcAit, herbe, hommCf 
[&bd, Irbl, Ami]. 

The French aspirated h should 
be about one-fourth as much 
aspirated as the English A in 
hedgefhorror, etc. In conversa- 
tion it is not aspirated at all. 

H is generally mute or silent in 
words derived from theLatin and 
Greek: Exceptions — Hagard 
hale, halle, hameau, hanche 
hanger, hardi. harnois, h6ros 
haleter, hennir, hennissement 
hemie, hallebarde, harpon 
harpie, herisson. — A.Lsmaire 
Restaut, Vauoelas. 



IVerda im g«Bieral iia« be- 
grliiiiiBg' ifrltli a silent 



u 



»-. 



Habile and all words beginning 

with habi. 
HcuUr Halcyon 

Haleine Halmee 

Halo Hamadrycuie 

Hamegon ffanicroche 

HanMard Hare 

Harlequin 

Harmonie and derivatives. 
Hixrpigement Haruapice 
HattB H&tif 

Hebdomadaire and derivatives. 
Hiberger ditto 

H&Ste ditto 

Hebreu ditto 

Heeatombe ditto 

Hectomitre and words beginning 

with hecto. 
HSgire Hilas 

Hilique 
HSHcon and derivatives 



Heliotrope and words beginning 
with helio, 

Hellenes and derivatives. 

Helveiique Hem 

All words beginning with hemi. 

All words beginning with h4mo. 

Henriette. See Rules on Pronun- 
ciation further on. 

All words beginning with hep, 

Heraldique Hirauderie 

All words beginning with herb. 

Herctde 

All words beginning with here. 

Heritage and derivatives. 

Hermaph rodite 

All words beginning with herm. 

Hirodien 

All words beginning with heroX. 

Hesitation and derivatives. 

All words beginning with hete. 

Heu Heur 

Heure and derivatives. 

Henreux ditto 

Hevrt 

All words beginning with hex. 

Hiatus Hidalgue 

Hiine Hier 

Hieroglgphe Hierologie 

Hitarite 

All words beginning with hip and 
hir. 

Hispide 

Histoire and derivatives. 

Histrion 

Hiver and derivatives. 

Ho Hobereau 

Hogner Hollander 

Holocauste and derivatives. 

All words beginning with holo. 

All words beginning with horn ex- 
cept homard. 

Honnite and derivatives. 

Honneur 

All words beginning with hono. 

Hdpital HoroAre 

Horizon and derivatives. 

Horloge ditto 

Hormis 

Horoscope and words beginninjt; 

with lutro. 
Horreur &nd derivatives. 
Hospice ditto 
Hospodar Hostie 



hlr. h.li. bird. hit. bM. Ihlil. 
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•d word! 


begi 


ning -ith 


Hull 




Eining with 


HuUre and deri 
/fu/xuinandwo 
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with hy. 
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list. 


led nt (he hef,\a- 
not seen in the 


H is g 
body 


•r^i 


aspirated in the 



U ayri]. Final conaonanti 

exceptions ot course to this 
rule: aittif BoUar^ai, [ci 

Should the wordi precedinj; an 
aspirated h end with a mute 
(, that I becomes fainilT au- 
dible as [i] especiati; in 

Sr This rule holds good as it 
respects flnal a and nu or 
Vftbs. the ( aione is faintlj' 
sounded as [i]; ex: In lui 
doiyiii hotte tt fardeau ; ill 
viudnt hulli H bafdet. 

'When a silent h befrins a word, 



Uli, cinq hnmmii [dt zib£, 
ian Umt\. Fitwl consonanU 

of course, eiceptions to this 
rule: li /msU iomiddi [U [i- 
xi ^>nl»dl]. 



rabk [t*tiinirib/e].' " 



es on PronuncU 


ion 


■see 
fUr- 


ira 

t t 


ted in ««.ri atld de- 
H.Jh-d, and deriva- 
ngrii and deritatlTe*; 
e beginning of the 



penerally. When Hfxri is used 

rally tilenupnTln-voutd'Hniri ? 
See ftinher on Rulei on Pro- 

Hisasniratedinnil/ Shi ah! hal 
H ofhuit and derivatives is some- 
silent. It is silent only in dix- 



HOT, HOTS, [i] ! cahot, caboU 
HAU. [4] ; in txhavKr,ixl,amt. 
mnl. But the h is aspirated in 
havatr, haammnt. — L'Aci- 



I (9th letter). 

I, rS] ; alphabetical name of this 

I> [^] • " the beginning of words 
when it does not prwede n or 
H, and at the end of moDosyl- 
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daj/, bd. thhne, war. fou. Yauttt. can't, don't, uncle, leisure, ^i^. hale 



lables and syllables ; ex. : id^e, 
ignoble^ item. When it precedes 
an m or n, see itn, in. 

1, IC, ID, IDS, IE, IF, IFS, IL, ILS, 
IS, IT, ITS, IT, IX, IZ, T, UI, UIS, 

uiT^ uiTs, HI, are all pronounced 
as |_(6] infil ri, eric, nid, nids^ 
maniementf bailU/y baillifs, fusH, 
funls^fiU^ ris, mis, lity lits^ quHl 
ndt, priXf riZf tyrany qui, requis, 
il languit, acquittf hiver. 

1, fi] ; at the beginning and in 
the body of words, when it pre- 
cedes two consonants: issuej dif- 
ficile [iss&, difgg^l]. See il, iUe, 
im, and in. 

I, [e]; see Signs, etc. Sinai, 

I, [^] ; preceding a final syllable 
that ends with e; ex: dime, gtte 
[dime, SStI]. 

lA, rj4] ; diphthong, in the body 
ofwords when it ends a syllable, 
and at the beginning of some 
words : fiacre, diadkme. See 
Rules on Pronunciation further 
on. 

lAIS, lAiT, lAiENT, [iSJ; je niais, 
il riait, elles niaient 

lAM, IAN, [iaun] ; iambe, viande 

I ANT, I ANTS, [£aun] ; criant, 
pliants 

IAS, lAT, [l^] ) tu lias, qu'il pliat 

lAlT, [li]; in miauler, piatder, 
ih piautent, miaulent, etc. 

IBE, iBEs, iBENT, [Ibl] ; bribe, 
scribes, lis imbibent 

JBLE, iBLEs, iBLENT, [lb2e] ; 
bible, visibles, ils criblent 

IBRE, iBBES, [ibre] ; libre, fibres 

IC, r^] ; in eric, G. Duvivier 
including arsenic m 

IC, ics, fik] ; arsenic , agaric, syn- 
dic, de brie et de brae, aspic, 
cric-crac, publics. It is now ge- 
nerally preferred to sound the 
c in arsenic. — A. Lsmaire. 



ICE, ICES, icENT, [ISd] ; artifice, 
services, lis 6picent 

ICH, [Ik] ; in schlich. —A. Le- 

MAIUE. 
ICHE, ICHES, ICHENT, [l«/t4] ; 

niche, riches, ils trichent 

ICLE, icLES, [Ikie] ; article, be- 
sides, cuticle, manicle 

ICT, icTs, [Ikt^] ; strict, districts 

ICTE, [ikt4]; vindicte, stricte 

ID, IDS, [^] ; nid, muids 

ID, [Idi] ; at the end of proper 
names: David, LeCid. 

IDE, IDES, IDENT, [ld4]; acide, 
Hesperides, ils guident 

IDRE, [Idrc] ; cidre 

IE, lES, [^] ; with a very faint 
sound of y4 or i, when it is at 
the end ofwords: me, amies. 

IE, [^]; in the body of words 
when it ends a syllable: renie- 
ment, maniement. 

IE, [S] ; je prierai, tu nieras 

IE, [il] ; miette, assiette 

IE, [^J; in Friedland. 

IE, lEs, lEE, lEEs, [jay']; allie, 
maries, deli^e, disgraciees. 

IE, [18] ; fiere, biere, maniere 

lED, lEDS, [iay"]; pied, tu t'as- 
sieds, il sied, les pieds 

lEL. [;^«lori«l]; fiel, miel 

lEME, lEMEs, [iSm^] ; deuxieme, 
dixidmes, centieme 

lEN, lENs, [iau, as terminations 
of nouns]; rien, biens. Bui the 
n ofbien and rien should be heard 
beforea word which they modify, 
begininng with a vowel or an h 
mute : bien utile, rien d dire, 
bien entendu, etc. 

lEN, l^ian] ; in the future and 
conditional of venir, ttnir, and 
derivatives: je viendrai, je tien- 
drais, tu conviendras. 



lEN 
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ILL 



b4r. bit. b&rd. hh. bid. thir^. pin. nh. shbt, mdre. ndte. g&de. 



lEN, [lannil; ex. : ancien ami^ be- 
cause the following word begins 
with a vowel. See rules on Pro- 
nunciation further on. 

lEN, [laun] ; in the body of 
words: impatienter, 

lENNE, lENMEs, lENNENT, [Wni]; 
chienne, Parisiennes, ils vien- 
nent, ils entretiennent 

lENT, [\an2 ; as the termination 
of the third person singular of 
the present of the verbs tenir, 
venir and derivatives: il tientf 
il vient [11 tlan, 11 vian]. 

lENT, [\uunj ; at the end of 
words in general. 

lENS, [laun] ; as a plural termi- 
nation of nouns and adjectives, 
the singular of which ends with 
tent i ex. : pcUiena, expSdiens, 

lENT, [4, with a faint sound of 
^1] ; when it is the plural ter- 
mination of a verb : tU plient. 

lENTE, lENTEs, lEXTENT, [laun- 
td]; impatiente, efficientes, ils 
s'orientent, patientes 

lER, lERS, [iay] ; ex. : premier, 
demiersj and at the end of every 
polysyllable. Aliier has been 
made to rhyme with fier by 
BoiLEAU, but he has also made 
it rhyme with quartier. The 
final r is now decidedly silent. 

lER, lERs, [iir] ; fier, tiers, hier, 
and for all monosyllables. 

l£RE, lEREs, lERENT, [ISr] ; bar- 
riere, laitidres, ils nierent 

lEU, [U] ; dieu, lieu. See Rules. 

lEZ, [iay] ; vous riez, dansiez 

IF, IPS, [If] ; natif, ch^tifs 

IF, IPS, [^] ; baillif, baillifs 

IFE, iPEs, [If] ; calife, pontifes 

IFFE, iPFEs, iFFENT, [Ift] ; chiffc, 
griffes, ils attiffent 



IFLE, IFLES, IFLEMT, [If^] » 

mornifle, tu renifles, ils ecomi- 
flent, sifle, elles siflent 

IFFRE, iFFREs, IFFREMT, [lfr«] ; 
fiffre, chiifres, ils d^chiffirent 

IG, [ij] ; zig-zag 

IGE. iGEs, iGENT, [£&!]; tige, 
prodiges, ils exigent 

IGLE, [l^/e] ; bigle 

IGME, [i^mc] ; paradigme, 
6nigmes, ph^nigme 

IGN^, IGNES, IGNENT, [IngJ^^ 

Iffiie, signes, ils d^signent 

IGRE, IGRES, IGRENT [^^Tc] ; 

tigre, tu d6nigres, ils d^nigrent 

IGUE, IGUES, IGUENT, [^^ ; 

brigue, intrigues, ils prodi- 
guent, fatigue, ligue 

IL, ILS, [^] I gentil, gentils, fu«l, 
fusils 

IL, [ll^l or 1^4]; at the end of 
words, when a vowel precedes 
it; and in gentiihomme and de- 
rivatives, gentillesse, and gentil 
when it precedes a word begin- 
ginning with a vowel : gentil 
enfant 

IL, ILS, [il] ; 6xil, civils 

ILS, R and ^M] ; in Jila. We 
prefer the latter pronunciation, 
whether the next word begin 
with a vowel or a consonant: 
DoMERGUE thought it the bet- 
ter of the two. File rhymes 
equally well with LaUf Paris, 
gratis, as with coloris, lanibris, 
avis. 

ILE, iLES, iLENT, [Si] ; asile, 
faciles, ils mutilent 

ILL, [il] ; at the beginning of 
words: illSgaly illustre. 

ILL, [il Jl or ^^4] ; in the body of 
words when a vowel precedes 
it t gaspiller [^4§pSj^ay]. See 
at/2e, eilUf etc. 

ILL, [11] ; in the body of words, 
when it is preceded by a con- 
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day. b^. th^me. war. jou. \aunt. cyin't. don't, iwcle. leii^ure. ^i^. Sa/e. 



sonant : imbecillit^ [anbayS^. 
l^tay'] ; and in tranquille and 
derivatives. 

ILLE, iLLKs, iLLENT^ [^1^4 and 
ij^j; fille, tu p^tilles, ils brillent 

ILLE, iLLEs, [11] ; in w7Zc, mille, 
Achille, codicilh^ campanille^ im- 
b^cillef pupille, tranquille, gille*. 

ILPHE, [lift] ; silphe 

ILS, [4] ; in Jih at the end of a 
sentence: c'est mon Jils [U mon 

ILS, [AM]; in^ before a vowel, 
and in the body of a sentence: 
mtm fits est la [mon f^SI S U] ; 
Ufilsde cet homme [U fSSI (and 
ft ) di Sk ftmi]. We prefer [f^Sl]. 

ILS, [il]; as a monosyllable: ils 



[il]; asi 
t [U Son]. 



soTii 

ILS, [llz4] ; as a monosyllable 
before a vowel: ils ont [11 zon]. 

ILTRE, ILTRES,ILTRENT, [lltr«] ; 

je filtre, tu filtres, ils filtrent 

IM, [an] ; at the beginning or in 
the body of words, when it pre- 
cedes Sib or p. ' imb6ciUe, 

IM, [Iml] ; at the end of proper 
names: ^ Stlim, Ephraim ; and at 
the beginning or in the body of 
words, when it precedes m .• im- 
manquable, immense, 

IMBE, [anb^] ; regimbe, limbes 

IMBRE, IMBRES, IMBRENT, [an- 

bre] ; timbre, tu timbres, ils 
timbrent 

IME, IMES, iMENT, [^m4]; 
estime, rimes, ils animent 

IMM, [immi]; with the second 
m distinctly heard at the begin- 
ning of words: immense, immi- 
nent; these letters can never 
have a nasal sound. 

IMPE, IMFES, IMPENT, [onpl] ; 
guimpe, tu grimpes, grimpent 

IMPLE, iMPLss, [anp/e] ; simple^ 
simples 



IN, [an"] ; at the end of words, 
monosyllables and syllables: 
vin, brin, Un, crin. 

IN, [Ini] ; at the beginning or in 
the body of words when it pre- 
cedes a vowel or an n. 

IN, [Ini] ; as a monosyllable be- 
fore a vowel: in octavo flnl Ak- 
t4v&]. 

INC, [anki]; zinc 

INCE, INCES, INCENT, [anSI] ; 
mince, pinces, elles rincent 

INCT, iNCTs, Ian'] ; instinct 

INCT, [anklt4]i distinct, succinct 

INDE, iNDEs, INDENT, [and!]; 
le Pinde, tu guindes, ils guin- 
dent 

INDRE, iNDREs, [andre] ; cylin- 
dre, cylindres 

INE, iNEs, iNENT, [inl] ; colline, 
racines, elles dessinent 

ING, iNGS, [an"] ; schelling, 
schellings 

INGE, INGES, INOENT, [onU] J 

linge, singes, ils singent 

INGLE, INGLES, INOLENT, [cn- 

kle]; tringle, 6pingles, ils cin- 
glent 

INGT, iNOTs, [an"] ; vingt, vingts 

INGT, [anW] ; in vingt preceding 
a vowel, etc.; vingt-et-un, cent 
vingt ans. See letter t. 

INGUEfiNGUES, INGUENT, [an|r4]; 
seringue, tu distingues, il dis- 
tinguent 

INN, [Inl] ; at the beginning 
and in the body of words: inno- 
cent, innombrahU [knhlaun, knon- 
bribZc]. 

INQ, [ankI] ; in cinq generally. 

INQ, {an] ; in cinq, when it pre- 
cedes a word beginning with a 
consonant, that word being the 
object numbered: cinq chevaux. 

When cinq does not absolutely 
c5 
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bJtr. bit. b&rd. h^r. bM. th£r4. pin. nb. shbt. mbre, ndte. gAde. 



modify the word which follows 
it, the sound of [kl] is given to 
its final q : cinq pour cent. 

INQ, [anki] ; in cinq, when it pre- 
cedes a word beginning with a 
TOwel or an h mute: cinq dne$, 
cinq hommes. This sound is also 
given to cinq when it ends a 
phrase: trois et deux font cinq, 

INQUE,INQDES, INQUENTJankI]; 

je trinque, tu trinques, us trin- 
quent 

INS, Ian"] ; chemins, raisins 

INT, [anl ; il vint, obtint 

INTE, IMTES, INTENT, [cntl] ; 
pinte, coloquintes, ils tintent 

INTHE, iNTHEs, [anti]; laby- 
rinthe, hyacinthes 

INTRE, iNTRES, [antrc] ; cintre, 
cintres 

INX, [ankH^] ; sphinx 

INZE, [anzl] ; quinze 

lO, [W] ; flole 

ION, {\onf] ; as a termination of 
syllables or words anywhere, 
when it does not precede n: 
lion, lioticeau, 

ION, [Idnl] ; when it precedes n ; 
lionne. 

IONS, [[ion] ; as a plural ter- 
mination of words in general. 

lOU, [lou] ; chioumie 

IPE, iPEs, iPENT, [ip4]; tulipe, 
pipes, elles anticipent 

IPPE, iPPES, iPPKNT, [lp4] ; grip- 
pe, nippes, ils agrippent 

IPHE, iPHEs, [if] ; escogriphe, 
logogriphes 

IPLE, IPLES, IPLENT, [ip/c]; 

triple, disciples, ils triplent 

IPSE, iFSEs, iPSENT, [ipSe] ; el- 
lipse, Eclipses, ils cclipsent 

IQUE, iQUEs, IQUENT, [ikd] ; do- 
mestique, briques, ils trahquent 



IR, IRS, [Sr, or^re] ; avenir,d6sir, 
soupirs, desirs, souvenirs 

IRE, IRES, iRENT, [4r, or ^re]; 
Sire, navires, ils admirent 

IRQUE, [^rk4] ; cirque 

IRR, [^r, each r being distinctly 
heard]; in: iriSgulier, irraiwn- 
nable, irriligieaXy ii-ritaiion, ir- 
revocable, irr^frapable, etc. , and 
all words beginning with irr, 

IRTE, [*rt4] ; mirte or myrte. 

IS, [^] ; at the end of words in 
general : tatnis, avis, tapis, com- 
cis, permis, etc., and in fteur- 
de-lia 

IS, [^Sl] ; at the end of iris, 
mats, tapis, lis (a lily), V empire 
des lis ; un teint de lis, loccUis, 
vis, oralis ; and proper names: 
Paris, Lais, etc. 

IS, [^] ; in Paris, capital of 
France. See is, above. 

ISC, [iski]; fisc 

ISCH, [ish]; in Stockfisch A. 

Lemaire. 

ISE, isEs, isKNT, [£zl]; bise, 
cerises, ils visent 

ISME, isMES, [i§dme] ; ath6isme» 
barbarismes 

ISQUE, isQUEs^iSQUENT, [iski] ; 
brisque, brisques, ils con- 
fisquent 

ISSE, issES, issENT, [iS^] ; 6cre- 
visse, saucisses, ils nnissent 

1ST, [isti] : in Christ without 
Jisus ; and in zist, whist, 

1ST, [^] ; in Jisus-Christ, 

ISTE, isTEs, isTENT, [isti] ; aca- 
d^miste, listes, ils assistent 

ISTHME, isTHMEs, \kUme] ; 
isthme, isthmes 

ISTRE, isTREs, isTRENT, [isstre]; 
ministre, rcgistres, ils aUminis- 
trent 
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IT, ITS, [Sj] ; at the end of words: 
il Jit uutt [11 fS n&£] ; and in 
huil when it precedes and modi- 
fies a noun or adjective begin- 
ning with a consonant : Auit 
chats [A£ 8h4], huit gro8 chats 
[A^ gr& Shi]. 

IT, [It] ; at the beginning or in 
the body of words, when it pre- 
cedes a vowel ; and in huit 
meeting a vowel or an A mute 
anywhere: huit ours, huit hiron' 
deUes [A£t outU, Mt ^rondil]. 
Huit is pronounced Adtl in any 
part of a sentence before any 
word that it does not number: 
tirez huit de dix ; feti ai huit 
[tiray Mt4 dd dS2^ : kaun nay 
MU]. 

IT, [it^] ; in aecessit, d^Jicit^ gra^ 
nit, pr4t^ritj Ht, sid}it, transit, 

IT, [^] ; ci git 

ITE, iTES, iTEKT, [Iti] ; cenobite, 
limites, ils agitent 

ITH, pti]; zenith. Smith. 

ITHES, [Itl]; Lapithes 

ITHME, [Itmc]; logarithme 

ITRE, iTKEs, [Itrc or lire'] ; ar- 
bitre, titres, litre 

ITS, [e] ; lits, dits, confits 

IVE, ivEs, ivENT, [4v4] ; lessive, 
olrres, ils arrivent 

IVRE, ivRES, IVRENT, [fi?re] ; 
livre, vivre, ils delivrent 

IX, r^J ; inprix, perdrix, crudjix, 
Sfdstfix, 

IX, [1x1] ; in phSnix, prefix, and 
proper names. 

IX, rSki^] ; in the body of words 
before a vowel : ^x4j fixant, 
Jixerotd, etc. : except sixain, 
tixiime, dixiime, in which x has 
the sound of z. 



IX 



nXy cruct- 



!C, [j^tii] ; \nprix, perdri, 

fix, smsifiXf when the next word 

begins by a vowel or an A mute: 



ce salsifix est bon [H s&lSlf^ zl 
bon]; in the body of words 
when it precedes a vowel: sixi- 
^me, dixieme [s^zUml, d^zi- 
Iml] 'y and in six and dix meet- 
ing a vowel or an A mute: six 
hivers, dix aunes [§^z-^vlr, d^z- 
«nl]. 

IX, [^] ; in dix and six, when 
either precedes and modifies a 
word beginning with a conso- 
nant : six belles fiUe.s et dix 
gargons [Ih bSl f<&l^^ (or f^^4) 
ay d£ girlon]. 

IX, \JM\ ; in dix and six pre- 
ceding any word that they do 
not number, and when they are 
at the end of a sentence: neuf 
ou dix, six de sept [u^fou d^ll, 
hm di ^t]. 

IXE, IXES, ixENT. [ixd] ; fixe, 
prolixes, ils fixent 

IXTE, [Ixtl] ; mixte, sixtes 

IZ, [^] ; in riz, when it meets a 
consonant, ends a sentence, or 
stands alone. 

IZ, [4z4] ; in riz, preceding a 
vowel: ce riz est gros \lk re - zi 
grA]. 

J (10th letter). 

J, [^ or &S] ; alphabetical names 
of this letter. 

J, j' [kf\ ; before any one of the 
vowels : dejcL,jeune [dayhk, h,^i\f\, 

JA, [&&] ; jamais [&im2]. 
J'A, [fei] ; f amuse [feimAz^]. 
JE, \U] ; je suin [M hW]. 

JE, [&!]; in conversation and p^e- 
neral reading: Je te le donne [^1 
U 14 ddn^]. 

JE, [&i];»«c[&AS«t]. 

JE, [^] ; ai.je [«i4]. ' 

J'^, [hay']; fetais [Sayti]. 

J'l [§^] ; f ignore [S^Jn^Ar]. 
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JO, [&!];>« [Sill]. 
J*0, [W];/o#c[W2l]. 
JU, [6A] ; Juffe [SdSI], 
J*U,[Su];/fM«[JA2|]. 
J'Y, [SI];/y«i«M[6ISAl]. 

J.C. stands for J6»ui-Chriht [lay- 

zd-krl]. 

K: (nth letter). 

K, [kl or kl] ; alphabetical names 
of this letter. 

K is never silent in French. 

K, before a vowel at the begin- 
ning of a syllable or word, as 
in English. 

K must be heard distinctly before 
any consonant that may follow : 
kremlin [krimlan]. 

^li (12th letter). 

L, [^11 or II] ; alphabetical names 
of this letter. 

L, before a vowel at the begin- 
ning of a syllable or word, as in 
English. 

L' must be pronounced exactly as 
/; rdmej fhiver, [lime, llvlrj. 

L, at the end of words, should be 
heard distinctly, except in barily 
chenilf cut, fusil, fournil, cotUiL 
sourcil, grit, nonUiril^ percil, sotu, 
ouiiL 

L is silent mfih, pouU, and gen- 
tilshommes [fl, pou, Satcntl- 
zlm]. 

L should always be heard distinctly 
in t7, Us, quelquCi quelqu'un [if, 
il, kllki, klikun; and not [I, 
I, kik, kikwn]. 

LA, [14] ; laver [llvay]. 

L'A, [14]; ra-<-i7 [14tll]. 

LANT, LANTs, [laun] ; sanglant, 
gal ants 



LENT, LENTS, [lawn]; violent, 
talents 

LE, [II] ; fc due [II dik]. 

LE, [II or /e]; in conversation 
and general reading, as a mono- 
syllable, or in the body of words: 
le maitre, semblera [II mItre, 
fiaKnb/er4]. 

1^^ Z.e, pronoun, used with a 
verb in the imperative should 
be [ill: amdne-le, faites-le sa- 
voir [4mlnl-ll, fitl-ll §4vl4r]. 

DUMAKSAIS. 

L'£, [lay] ; V^t^ [laytay]. 
LI, [II]; ft»re[llvre]. 
L'l, [11] ; rimage [llm44l]. 
LO, [16] ; logis [IMI]. 
L'O, [II]; Z'optnton [llplnion]. 
LU, [lA] ; lumiire [lAmllr]. 
L'U, [lA] ; Funivers [Idnivlr]. 
LY, [II] ; Igcee [lllay]. 

L'Y, [II] ; tu fy mdneraa [tA II 
minira]. 

LE, LBS, [/e or II] ; in the ter- 
minations: bUf cle,Jle, gk, pie, 
and never [II], as this syllable 
is pronounced in the English 
words table, tubemaele, strangle, 
people. 

LE, LEs, LENT, [fe, never II]; 
boule, balles, elles filent 

LES, [11] ; as a monosyllable: les 
mots [II ml]. 

LL, each I is sounded distinctly in 
allepuer, aU£gorie, allusion, bel- 
ligerent, coilaboruteur, coUoque, 
constellation, ellSbore,folUculaire, 
gaUican, gaUicisme, hellSnisme, 
intelligent, interpeller, Ubetter, 
oscillation, palladium, politer, 
pulluler, pusiUanime, rebellion, 
soUiciter, syUogisme, tabdlion, 
velleit£. — G. Du viviek. 

It is usual to sound each I in 
coUegial, coUation, coUaHonner, 
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although one / alone is heard 
in cothSpe, and in coUation 
when it signifies a meal. 

LL, sometimes liquid, sometimes 
not; ex. : Jille, vilie. See tUe, 

L should also sometimes have a 
liquid sound, and sometimes not. 

L, liquid, has the sound of [j^l]. 

AIL, AILS, AILLE, AILLES, AIL- 
LENT, [41^1 and Kff\; travail, 
^ventails, paille, travaillera, te- 
nailles, ils travaiUent 

£IL,EILS, EILLE,EILLES,EILLEirr, 

[il^d and i^l] ; soleil, soleils, 
treille, veillera, tu somraeilles, 
ils sorameillent. See Rules. 

IL, ILS, [£] ; baril, fusils, des che- 
nils malsains 

IL, ILS, [11]; fil. subtils, des al- 
guazils cruels 

IL, ILS, ILLE, ILLES, ILLENT, 

[61^1 and ^fii] ; babil. perils, 
des f'enils sees et bien aer6s,fille, 
habillera, filles, ils brillent 

ILS, as a plural termination, when 
it precedes a vowel or silent A, 
is sometimes sounded as [Sz4]: 
det outils excellents ; sometimes 
P^te4]J: des perils affreux; and 
sometimes as [^IzlJ : des profils 
exacts, 

£UL, EULS, r^l] ; un linceul, des 
linceuls. — !N. Landais. 

ILLE, iLLES, [^1] ; in Gittesy viSe, 
tniUe, tranquille. See t before 
ile. 

EUIL) KUILS, KUILLS, EUILLES, 

xuiLLENT,[^I^4 and i^l] ; deuil, 
seuils, feuille, tu veuilles, qu'il 
▼euillent 

U£IL, UEILS, UEILLE, UEILLES, 
UEILLEMT, CEIL, CEILS, [dl^l and 

^^1] ; ecueil, 6cueils, cueille, 
cueillera, que tu cueilles, qu'ils 
cueillent, ceil, ceils de boeuf 

OUIL,OUILLE,OUILLES,OUILLEMT, 

[ottl^l and <m^4] ; fenouil, que- 



nouille, fouillera,tu barboullles, 
ils gazouillent 

UlLLE, uiLLEs, [A^lJI and A^^l] ; 
aiguille, aiguilles 

UILLE, [41^4 and kff\ ; anguille, 
anguilles 

L is liquid in gentil (Pagan), Avrilf 
Juilly, SuUy, 

IL, [llji or 6^4] ; in mil (bird- 
seed). 

IL, [il] ; in mil (a thousand). 

L is not liquid in il or ih of al- 
gttazilf Anil, baril, barilsy bissej,'- 
til, Br^sil, chenily chenils^ civil, 
coutilf exil.filyJilSy fournil, four- 
nils, fraisil, fusU, fusils, gentih, 
m6nil, mil (1,000), Mirtil, Nil, 
nombril, nombrils, outil, outilsy 
persit, pistil, profil, profils, pu^ril, 
sourcil, sourcils, subtil, subtils. 

L is not liquid in il or ils of vil, 
vils, viril, volatil. 

L is not liquid in iUe or iUes of 
Achille \)ah\V\ ; mille [mil] ; pu- 
pille [pApllJ; sibyUe [UbW]; 
tranquille [tTaunkW] ; vaudeviUe, 
[vidlvll] ; vilU [vil]. 

L.A. stand for Leurs Altesses [Ur 

ziltlss]. 

L. N. et H. P. stand for Leurs 
Nobles et Huutes Puissances [Ur 
nbblezay h6tl pMssaun§4]. 

L.M. stand for Leurs Majestes 
[Ur m^&^Stay]. 

L.St, stand for Livres sterlings 
[Ikvre stirlan]. 

M (13th letter). 

M, [m4 or 4m] ; alphabetical 
names of this letter. 

M' should be pronounced simply 
as m wherever it is met with : 
ils m'ont dit [11 mon dfi]. 

M, at the beginning of a syllable 
or word, as in English. 
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MA, [mi] ; maladie [milid^]. 
MA, [mi] ; male, vous aimates 
M' A, [mi] ; il nCa dit [llmid^]. 
MANT, MANTS, [maun]. 
ME, [mi] ; je me tats [64 mA tl]. 

ME, [ml or me] ; as a monosyl- 
lable, or a.s a syllable in con- 
versation or general reading: 
vous me nommerez \\ou ml ndml- 
ray], je me tais [^ ml tl]. 

ME, MES, MENT, [ml]; pomme, 
[pimi] ; hommes [imi] ; lis 
norament [il nimi]. 

MENT, MENTS [maun]; com- 
ment, sermcnts 

ME, [may]; midire [may^.h-e'], 

M*^, [may]; il m*Svtte [il may- 
vitlj. 

M&, [ml, slowly sounded]; me- 
me, meler 

M|) , [ml] ; mere, ils semerent 

MI, [m^]; midi [mld^]. 

M*I, [m^]; m*imiteZ'VOU$ [m^- 
m^tay-vott]. 

m6, [ml]; mole 

MO, [mA] ; motion [m&Sicm]. 

M'O, [m«]; a m'otiige [il mhhlh- 

il], 

MU, M*u, Mus, MUT, [mA] ; mu- 
raille, ^u, vous m unirez, pro- 
mus, quMl ^mut 

MY, [to^] ; Barthelemy [Bir- 
taylayme]. 

M* Y, [m^] ; vow nCy verrez [you 
mh vlruy], 

ME, MEs, [me]; in such termina- 
tions as (zsme, asmes, esmx, esmeSy 
isme^ ismeSf osme^ osmes; final 
me in French should never be 
pronounced as [Im]: cata- 
plasme, tenesme^ harbartsmey mi- 
crocosmcj [citiplisme, taynlsme, 
birbirisme, m^cr&cdsme]. 



MON, [ml] ; in monsieur only. 

MONOS, [minAS]; monosyilabe 

M should be heard distinctly in 
Jerusalem^ Ephraim, Selinij Am- 
sterdanij and at the end oi most 
proper names. 

M is silent in uulomnej damner, 
and derivatives [itdnl, dinay]. 

MN should be distinctly heard in 
amnistiey hynine, automnulf ca- 
lomnie, somnambuUy somnifiiej 
Cliiemnestre, AgamemnoTi, in- 
demnis/T and derivatives [im- 
nist^ imni, itdmnil, etc.] 

MJirud should never be heard in 
perfect nAsalSj even should the 
following word begin with a 
vowel: fai f'aim aussi [kay fam 

Where the m is doubled, in ge- 
neral, one only should be 
heard: commode f commiSf di- 
lemme. Exceptions: — Am- 
moH, Emmanuel, grammatictd, 
grammatistCy ammonia, com- 
mensurable, commemoration, 
committimus, commotion, com- 
muer and derivatives. See 
tmm. One m alone is heard 
in grammaire, grammairien. 

MS. stands for manuscript [mi- 
nikskr^']. 

M. or Mr. stands for Monsieur 
[ml§il]. See eur. 

Me. or Mn»«. stands for Madame 
[midim«]. 

Melie. Stands for Mademoiselle 

[midlmiizll]. 

MM. or Mc8*". stands for Mes- 
sieurs [ml&il]. 

M". or M°»«. stands for 
Mesdames [midime]. 

Melles. stands for Mademoiselles 
[mldlm6izll]. 

M^, stands for marckand [mir- 
shauft]. 
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'S (14th letter) 

N, [nd or inl] ; alphabetical 
names of this letter. 

N, at the beginning of a syllable 
or word, as in English. 

N* should be pronounced as a 
plain n wherever it is met with: 
n*ciib1lerez-'V0us pa$ [noubl^ray- 

N A, [n4]; nation [niSlon]. 

NA, [ni]; nous menames 

NA, [n4] ; quMl condamnat 

N' A, [ni] ; il n*a pti3 [11 nh pi]. 

NANT, NAMTs, [naun] ; manant 

NE, [nil ; Je ne dor$ pcu {_H ni 
dAr p&j. See pext Article. 

NE. [nl] ; as a monosyllable, and 
a syllable forming part of a 
word, in conversation and ge- 
neral reading: jenedonnerai pas 
[id nl ddnlra^ p&]. 

NENT, [nl] ; ils dinent. 

NENT, vnvTS, [nattn]; deponent 

NE, [nl] ; bonne [bdnl]. 

NES [nl] ; iu donnea [t& ddnl]. 

NJS, [nay]; t7 n'4claire pas [11 
naycllr pa]. 

N^,[nay]; dini \Ahnay'\. 

Nil, [nl] ; ils donnerent 

NJfe, [nl] ; fenitre [flnltre]. 

N']^, [n^l; n*ites-vous pas [nltl- 
vou pi]. 

Nl, [nft];>t [f^nl]. 

Nl, [n^] ; nous finimes 

N'l, [nl] ; V0U8 nHmaginez pas 
[voM nimiilnay pi]. 

NO, [nA] ; notion [nASion]. 

n6, [nl] ; le ndtre 

N*0, [ni] ; ette n'osera [11 niziri]. 



NU, [nd]; nwfciVe [nAbll]. 

NU, [nA, slowly sounded]; vous 
connutes 

N*U, [nA] ; now* n'lweron^ pas 
[nou n&zlron pA]. 

NY, [nl] ; Rosny [risnl], 

N'Y, [nl] ; Je n'y roi* rien [SI nl 
vli rian]. 

N should be heard at the end of 
amen, abdomen^ Eden, gramen, 
Hyment and words derived from 
the Latin and Greek. 

N should be heard distinctly, 
(without omitting to give the 
nasal sound), at the end of en, 
on, ttn, 6/cn, rien, when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel 
or an h mute: en hiver on a be- 
soin d'un habit chaud [^aun nivir 
onna bizlan dun nibi shI] . 

N has always a nasal sound in the 
body of a word, when it pre- 
cedes a consonant which is not 
another n; ex. : ancre, engraver, 
ingredient. 

^^ Final en, in, on, un, may 
be looked upon as Semi-Na- 
sALs, when they precede a 
word beginning with a vowel: 
because, although they pre- 
serve in part their nasal sound, 
the n must be heard distinctly. 

N of perfect nasals must be silent: 
ma maison est Id [mi mlzon I 

li]. 

N is always silent in the termina- 
tions en, in, on, un of substan- 
tives and adverbs : du vin exquis 
et du jamhnn excellent [dA san 
IkSlkl zay d& haitnhon Iksllaun]. 

A PERrECT Nasal is a sound 
proceeding as it were from 
the nose without the slightest 
appearance of the presence of 
m or n. 

Each n is distinctly sounded in: 
annales, annexe, annuier, 
connivence, cannibale, inn&, 
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and in proper namei: Cincin- 



n all other word* i 
alone is heard: unneat 



K.D. iland for Notre Dame [d8- vignobles 

tn dimi]. OBRE, [ibrt] ; Oclobro 

N. S. stand for Notre Sagiair OC, oca, [Sk] ; choc, roc», estoc, 

[altri Uftnjir]. See gn. de brie el de broc. troc, froe, 

N.S. ;«»««■ %I.[iim»4aai]. croc-en-jambe, bloc, bloc^ 



N. a NoM S«^ [nitl btoi^]. 
NO. Nimiro [nimjri]. 

O (15th letter). 



OC, 0C8, Til i hmc, croc, «cc 
eseroc, esJrocB. Thee of ll 
words has sumelimcs t 
aounded in poetry for the \ 
pose of rhyming. — A.Leuai 

OCS. [Ski*] ! i 



O, [i], a»_ an eidamation, and at OCE, oeis, [ISS] ; 



ig and end of words: 



OCH, [8k]i Sl.Roch. 



«■ prtSf tiro, Omn> <a«il [-a "^"' L 
pHl iSrS, h mmA.mi'^. OCHE, 

oa, or, ora. &T, Ora, ao, hot, 

inlri]; mcroc* o«r«/r4crftl i 

l«fam]i o»/ [4]ims«;,H|:4- 

njimli ..-rap. "'"pa [sfrAl; 

("" fg™] ; OK'', "Mil TmAT ; 

iKpSt.tmpdlilonri,'] ; JiOi,l,lam,i 

^hmV cXll^^^K [<-.\l] ; ODS, [i] ; lod. 

flonaia [irlsll] ! astani [ii„u«]; o£, [4ay] ; Anino*, Chlo« 

SS.2t£.,Sfl'.i;7S; otLE,[M,.], poa. 

[iili mou [jniT; £a«i, beoiu OELLE, [Ml]; moele. 

[bil ; ^tf/JerTWliaj,]. OEME, oebes, [iln..] i potme, 

htl°Sti%2iVS °SH^ ■" -^'^ f°^] '" 

conformaiiot^ fAtdrf, ccfltf^miL- 

Hoa]. OETE, oixES, [4lti]i poele, 

6, [i] ; anywhere, eicept io flnal "^^ 

Si; ei.: apdire, nitre, eAi. (EUD, <xdd3, [Ij ; ntnid, nvuds 

OA, [M] ; boa, ouii (EUF, [If] ; un ouf, du bicuf 



(EUFS, [i] ; (let (cufB 
CEirR.(EDiis, [tr]; c«ur, xeun 
(EURS, [JrU] ; in mowi. — 

OF, [»»]; Cz^r^m^tof 

OFFE, [ifi] ; Sloffe 

OFFRE, OFPBis, orFBSMi,[Sf™]; 

coSVe, lu oSlea, ils oStenl 
OFLE. OFLIB, [irji]; girofle, 

gitofie. 
OGE, ones, OGem, [iU]; loge, 



aogmi 
OGNE,oa™,<.o».«T,[angnJi]; 

besogne, ivrogncs, ils grugnent 
OGRE, OQBES, [SJ«]; ogre, d«. 

ogre*- 
OGOE.OGOi5,oauB!<i.[«i] ; spo- 

iogue, enUlogues, ils yoguenl 
OH, [4] ; Oil ! 
OI, [ma at i^ ; at the end of 

monoiyllabJea, snd at Uie be- 

ginntng of word* when ic doea 

[lii, ra, mwi]. Many' gram- 
be lounded as [41] ; we pre- 
fer [ii],tDesUbl]ili aditTerence 

OI. Oi, Om, OlD!, OIB. oils. OlEHT, 



01, [4] ; in Aicoi^iiri, and de- 
tive» [uiiiic6n|nJ4rt, ingnjon]. 

01. (UJ, n>d,no», „!,..« 
poignee, poignard.— N. Lab- 

OI. [I]) in foibU. nHiimaie, har- 

derivatives. In declamations, 
reide is pronounced [r4*dj] — 

o1, [t]; uttered tlowl]> in flnal 
otfre of eonnotln and deriva- 
liiEi, pornftre, and derivatlvea. 



body of ivorda derivt 



OIBLE, oiiLEs, [Ibfe] ; foible, 
OID, OIDB, [iBU, or ii] ; fiotiJ, 



:^i 



«>,« 






diHgU [d 

tottortii]; uuJKr«Ul; nagimr 

[nliar]; /au^iou rbo«ri4i] ; 
patit [p4l and pieii] ; •noe'Ut 
Tmill and ml,ai\; il ioua [II 

i^l; (« (OKO. [ti 64i]; /oiitf, 
/oiinrni or f^S]l q-'iljauil 

[kll Uti]. See then tenninationi. 



i£»i, [bb, orM]; 
iieni,quejecroie,iu 
net, qu'ila soient 



OIENT, [4i] ; as a plural verbal 
lemiination not included in the 

OIF.Cwuforiif]; soif 

OlFFE, OlFFIS. OIFFIMT, fiW] J 

coiSb, tu coiffei, ils dteoiiTant 

OIGNE, OIBNES.OIONENT. [^ng- 

nJIJ ; je soigne, tu tfmoignei, 

OIGT, oioTs, [4i]; doigt, les 

OIL, 018, [411] ; poll, poiti 
01LE,oiLFE,oiLEiiT, [Ul]i<roile, 
£toiiei, lis Toilent 



OILLE, [*IJI and JJJ] ; 
OIN, OIMS, [in-] ; roin. 
OIN. OIKBB. [iraii* oi 



i.ia]; 



OINFRE, oiHrsK, [ianfr.]; 

goinfre, goinfrea 
OING, oiNOS, [4o»]i Tieui 

rang, poing, coiiig, poing* 
OINT, oiKTs, [im.]; adjoint, 

point! 

OINTE, 01Nt»S, OIBTIHT. [ioB- 

rt] ; poiiue, tu ^poinlei, ifa ap- 
pomlenc 
OIR, oifts, [»flr or iir]; ioir. 



OlS. [in- or U1; ai the end of 
monoiyllablei: in CarrlutginBu, 
Ordaii. Galloii, Gu-loiifiinai^ 
C6«K»«, Bm»nai, Maltoii. 
HrMioii, HonprBii. Suldoi; Da- 
HBii, Svunoia^CMnain, JajmunoU, 
JroqiioiM 1 and ill ^onpuuwhen 
it Unifies JVanM.. 

OlS, [(]; M Ihe lerailnalion of 
tlie imperfect unci conditional 
tenaei of verba: je parlm, tu 
parlirait [U pirll, ti pictiil]. 

OlS, [I]; a» the lermination of 
the present, imperfect and (Oil- 
diUonaUeiitesoflheverb^fa"- 
ntflrt, pofni/rEanddcrintivcs 

itciaOt]. 

EaiiiU, I.-hi<.In,. PiemoMoi,, 
BalloHdaa, Polmai*, Biariinia, 
■nd in haraoi: 
OISE, oisi!?. aissKT, [ura or 

(oitent. Aiitl in Uie feminine 

where oil muat b« pronounced 
ai [U] ; CoTtliaffutoiaa, Crl- 



iln. Hi. i/iJIc. niAre. njte gAde. 

OISE, oisES, [«2l]; in WK^i>iH. 

Piiiuintauc, Hallii«elmu, iWo- 

OISSE, oisaia, oisait 
UU]i In augiHat. J . . . 
CI oiMf f cr^iue, d^nntiefjrmrvt 



,.l^ 



OISSE, 



■- [»"]; 



afllablea, 



, and irae following 
idiail, ditrtnt, ndroU, 
iCroit, exploit, lurcroU. 
on. [4i] ; in »eib. of one ay|. 



tensea of verb-, i 



ctnl, 11 pLrU), 11 lidnllrl]. 



OITHE, [Utre]; croitre, eloitre 
OITRE, [ItrtV, ia amnolin, pa- 

rotirt, and derivativei. 
OITS,[U]; endroiti, toil! 
GIVE. oivE!, oivENT, [U.*]; 

OIVRE, [ilvre] ; poiire 
OIX, [Uomu]; cioill, poll 
OIX, l^ii] i in idi'zinlf, and de- 

OL, 01.S, [il] 1 entreiol, rostignol. 
OL. OL9, [on]; in W, «hen It 

eignlfiea pfHi-jj. 
OLOE, oLDEa, olhiht, [lid*]; 



OLE 



[41] 



OND 



day.b^. th£me. war. fou, yaunt, can't, don't, uncle. lei&ure. ^i^. We, 



OLE, OLES, OLEMT, [dl]; bous- 
sole, 6coles, elles coiisolent 

OLFE, OLFES, [dlfl] ; golfe, golfes 

OLE, 6les, dLENTy [d2e]; rdle, 
drdles, enrdlent 

OLLE, OLLEs, OLLEMT, [AI]; coUe, 
tu d^coUes, ils accollent 

OLM, [iimeli ; Stockholm 

OLTE, OLTSS, OLTENT, [Altl] ; r6- 
▼olte, tu r6coltes, elles r^voltent 

OM, OMS, [^on2 ; nom, Absalom, 
pronoms 

OMB, [on] ; plomb, a ploxnb, sur- 
plomb 

OMBE, OMBss, OMBEVT, [onbl] ; 
bombe, catacorobes, ils tombent 

OMBLE, oMBLss, OMBLSNT, [on- 
ble] ; comble, combles, ils com- 
blent 

OMBRE, OMBRES, OMBRENT, [otl- 

bre] ; sombre, decombres, ils 
nombrent 

OME, OMEs, [ftmd] ; gastronome, 
astronomes 

OME, 6mes, 5MSNT,r6m4]; ddme, 
symptomes, ils choment 

OMM» [Ame]; homme, because 
an m rbilows om. 

OMME, OMMES, OMMENT, [dmi]; 
somme, tu nommes, iis assom- 
ment 

OMN, [dmni] ; calomnie, insom- 
nie, automnal 

OMNE, [5n^]; automne. See omn, 

OMPS, [on] ; tu corromps 

OMPE, OMPEs, OMPENT, [onp^]; 
pompe, tu trompes, quMls rom- 
pent 

OiVlPHE, OMFHES, OMPHENT, 

SEmfiS] ; triomphe, tu triompbes, 
s tnomphent 

OMPT, OMPTS, [on] ; il inter- 
rompt, prompts 

OMPT, [onti] ; in indomptable, 
dompter, promptitude. 



OMPTE, OMPTES, OMPTENT, [o»- 

tl] ; compte, promptes, ils 
comptent 

OMTE, OMTEs, [o«t4] ; comte, 
comtes 

ON, [on] ; as a final syllable, and 
in the body of words when it 
precedes any consonant that is 
not an n. ^^ ok has also the 
sound of [on] when it is a ter- 
mination of any noun, be the 
next letter a vowel or not. 

ON, [An4] ; in the body of words 
when it precedes an n^ ex. : nonne, 

ON, [onn4] ; as a monosyllable, 
or the termination of many 
words before a vowel : on a dit, 
mon enfantt ton habit j bon ami, 
OM,the pronoun, is always pro- 
nounced [o»n4] before a verb 
beginning with a vowel or an h 
mute; the n of on is not 
sounded when the verb is used 
interrogatively: a-t-on eu soinf 
etc. — See further on our Rules 
on Pronunciation. 

ON, [d^ ; in Monsieur ^ according 
to a few grammarians. We pre- 
fer [i] . See ons, 

ONC, [on] ; jonc, done, tronc 
ONC, [onki] ; in done, before a 
vowel : t7 est done ici. The c of 
done is also sounded when the 
word begins a phrase: je pense ; 
doncje suis. 

ONCE, OMCEs, ONCENT, [onU]; 
nonce, tu enfonces, ils d6non- 
cent 

ONCHE, ONCHES, ONCHENT, 

[o//shl] ; jonche, tu bronches, 
ils bronchent 

ONCLE, ONCLEs, [onclel'y oncle> 
oncles. Mmd the [c/ej. 

OND, ONDS, [on]; rond, profond, 
fonds, bonds, plafonds 

OND, [onii] ; at the end of adjec- 
tives followed by their nouns, 
when those nouns begin with a 
vowel OP an h mute: profond 
altime. This same sound of 



ONDE 




42] 




ORD 


bb. bit. bird, hit 


bid. IhSr 


pin. r 


4. ,hit 


mSr^. nAu. giOt. 



[til i> gi'tn lo li at tbe end of . 



ONE, ONis, [Ji.*]; 1 
Gorgonei [Ani] id Amiu 

6NE,OH«S,OHFKT,[6n(] 



ONG, ONGS, [m] ( loOK. Jongs 
ONG, [mkJ] ; in Iwj; acd,, be- 

ONGE, oKOis, OBOEKT, [okSS]i 

■oiige, tu plouges, ils rongent 
ONGLE, oKGiia.rimft''!]; ongle, 

ongle..Nev.r[o-.4il]. 
ONGRE, oNoais, [wfer*]; hon- 

gre, hongres. Never [owjir]. 
OWGUE, ONODES, [out] ; longue, 

dipblbonguei 
UNN, Rnj] ; peraontie, because 

an n folloKni on. 
ONNE, OHNES, OHHINT, [tni] ; 



I, ila don 



T,H 



ONS, [™] i a tilons, bom. soni 
ONS, [DiiJ] I in Mtm* (a town). 
ONS, [JS] ; in Mrtuioir 
ONSTRE, ONBTRBS, [cmSJlr.]; 

monstre. Never [o-Mflr]. 
ONT, ONTS, [ox] ; mont, ponw 
ONTE, ONTBS, OHTIHT, [onU] ; 

ONTRE, ONTSia, ONTKNT. [o«. 

trt] ; montre, rencontres, ill 
dSmontrent. Never [u«itr]. 



ONZE, [onij] ; btooie. 

00, [4i] 1 cooptrer 

00 r™] Cook. CoMier, iloop, 

Vnnloo; [4] in XflHp«r«, Zoi- 

fojie; [S] in looch. 
OP. OFS. [i] f galop, lirops 
OP, [i] 1 in (lYji. See next Art. 
OP, [apt] ; in trep berore a oonl 

beginning with ■ vowel or an A 

mut«i ii at iTop aUiU; « ta 

OPE. opiB, or£NT.r»p!]i cyclope, 

l^lescopea, iEs gaiopent 
OPHE. OFHIB, [Sn]; apostrophe, 

stiophen 
OPLE, [tple] ; sinople 
OPPE. opws, OPFENT, [ip4] ; en- 

veJoppe, lu d^ieloppea, ils 6i- 

veloppenc 
OPRE. ott.ta, [8pn]; Impropre, 

propree. Never [Ipir]. 
OQ. oas, [tk] ; coq, coqs, coq de 

brojere, coq i I'Sne 

Some grainTnarians recommend 
[kl] for cagn. used in theplu- 
lal number. We do noU 
OQ, [i]; in coq d-Indt. 
OQUE, oquES, oonasi, [8kJ ; 






OR,otts, [3r]; butor. trfiors 
ORBE.OEDis, [irbj]j eupholbe, 

ORG. [Br]-, pore, pore frais 
ORC, [8rki] 1 in pore-epic. 
ORC8,[trkitl;lnd>i 



ORD, OHns,[Sr] ; bord, acrords. 



ORDE 



L43] 



OUBS 



day. bS. thSme. war. jou, voKiit. can't, don't, uncle, leisure. ^^. SlUe. 



ORDE, OKDEs, ORDENT, [ArdI] ; 
corde, exordes, ils mordent 

ORDRE, OR ORES, [drdre]; xnor- 
dre, ordres. Never [drdir]. 

ORE, ORES, ORSNT, [Ar] ; encore, 
tu adores, ils implorent 

ORGE, OR6ES, ORGENT, [ArM] ; 

forge, gorges, ils egorgent 

ORGNE, ORONES, OR6NBNT, 

[dr^n^l] ; )>orgne, tu lorgnes, 
us 6borgnent 

ORGUE, OROUS8,[Aii^] ; morgue, 
orgues 

ORME, ORMEs, ORMBNT, [ArmI] ; 
rlibrme, uniformes, ilsdorment 

ORNE, ORNES, ORNEMT, [Ami] ; 

morne, comes, ils bornent 
ORPS, [«r] ; corps. 

ORQUE, ORQUES, ORQUENT, [Ar- 

kl] ; retorque, tu extorques, ils 
extorquent 

ORR, [Ar, each r being distinctly 
sounded] ; in c^horrer, torrent, 
and derivatives. 

ORS, [Ar] ;. sors, dehors 

ORS, [Arfil]; in alors. Many 
people pronounce this word 
without sounding the s; we 
prefer sounding it, to distin- 
guish it from d for. 

ORSE, [Ar8l] ; entorse. 

ORT, ORTS, [Ar] ; fort, torts 

ORTE, ORTES, ORTENT, [Art4] ; 
sorte, portes, ils escortent 

ORVE, [Arvl]; morve 

OS, [A] ; dos,gros,os. — Wailly. 
We should Tike to hear the » 
sharply sounded in this word, to 
distinguish it from au, aux, eau, 
and eaux; ex.: Vos tombe au 
fond de Veau. 

OS, [bW] ; in D61o»j Lemnos, Ar- 
gon, 

OSE, OSES, osEKT, [Azd] ; chose, 
roses, ils composent 



OSME, osHBs, [Asm«]; micro- 
cosme, microcosmes 

OSSE, ossEs, ossENT, [AS4] ; 
bosse, brosses, ils rossent 

OSSE, OSSES, [hW] ; grosse, 
grosses 

OSTE, OSTES, OSTENT, [AstI] ; 
poste. ripostes, ils accostent 

OSTRE, [Atre]j nostre (oW 
French). 

OT, OTs, [A] J abricot, mots 

OT, [Atl] ; in dot, and sometimes 
in sot. See Rules on Pronun- 
ciation further on. 

6t, 6ts, [A] ; impdt, irapots 

OT, [Atl] ; in pot-au-feu ; nu^d- 
mot. 

OTE, OTEs, OTENT, [At4] ; anec- 
dote, devotes, ils radotent 

6tRE, 6tres, [Atrc]; le ndtre, 
apotres, le vdtre, les votres 

OTTE, OTTES, OTTENT, [Atl] ; 

botte, mottes, ils frottent 
OU, [ou] ; amadou, bijou, chou 

on, OU, OUD, OUDS, OUE, OUSS, 
OUENT, OUL, OULS, OUP, OUPS, 
OUS, OUT, OUTS, OUT, o6tS, OUX, 

AOUT, [ott] ; in ciou [klo«]; 
jusqu*ou [Sasskoti] ; il coud [il 
kou] ; tu couds [td kou] ; jotie, 
jouest [^hou'] ; ils jouent [11 hou"] ; 
soul, souls [&Ott]; hupt loups 
[lott] ; vous [you'] ; bout, bouts 
'bouj; go&t, godts^ [frou] ; roux 
[rottj; aout [ou"], 

OUA, ouAS, ouAT, [otti]; il joua, 
tu nouas, qu'il avouat 

OUA, [o«A] ; in Ouate. 

OUANE, [oidnl]; douane 

OUAN, [Aattn] ; louange 

OUANT, [Aawn] ; louant, vou- 
ant 

OUB, [oubl]; radoub 

OUBS, [ott] ; Doubs. — A. Le- 

MAIRB. 



hir. 1)H. liird. hit. lAl. ihlrt. | 

OUBLE, utiBLES, OTiBLENT, [O..- 

Wt]; doiiblt, trouble, doiilia-nt 
OOC ouca, [ottka] ; boue, boucs 
OUC, [oh]; in emmlcliinK. 
OUD [™], jl cDud : and [o-ll] •"■ 
the eod ot veibs ht'Coie II. eUt, 
m, ex. caud-eBi:,,niiud-il9 
OUCE, OOCES, [oBci] douce 

OUCHE, QUCMKS, OUCHENI, [OK- 

Bht] i buuche, canuuchea. 






I. fiAde. 



OUGE, oucts. ouaENT, [wU]; 

Buge, rouge*, ill hougent 
OUGUB, a4]ifiiugue 
OUI. ouis. o»6»6] joui 
out, [a.3 mid vcu^l in «> 
'.yes). Ttte laiier pronunoiiWon 

OUIE,o[iiK». [006, wS]; ihlouie, 






OUCLE, BUCL 
c(e] ; boucle. 

OXSDE, OUDES, ODDEHT, [ouU] ; 

Mude. )oudes, ill kaudeiit 
OUDRf:. ounitEf. aupn1.1t, [«>- 
d« coudre, poudreB, il» pou- 
dreiU. Mind M. 

OUE, ODES, OOEBT, [m, 0B«]; 

roue,jouei, ill jouent 
OUE, [onljj alouette 
OVk, [oU] 1 jou^rent. vouerent 

OVt, ODES.t>IIEE,OtrEIS,C«ll]l 

OUEN, [luunjl Rouen 
OlTER,[aiii]: d^vouer 
OOET, ODMs, [db!]; jouet, 

OUFFE, ODFFK9. OUFFENT, [ouf]; 

touffe, lu bouffes, ila ^WulRfnt 

OUFFLE, OUFFI.B3, OnFFtENT, 

[axfli] i souffle, loutBtfB, ila 



0UlL.[«i1jisnd(.icj{]l renouil 
OOILLE, [mljll; sndouitle, 

cilrouilles, ils depouillent 
OUIN, [ioxji bobouin 
OUL, [oiil]; capiloul 
OULE. otiLEs, OLtlSsT, [<ml]; 



OUL8, [db]; iapoub. 

OUP, onn, [dm]; loup, beui- 

coup, coup, iouiw 
OOP t™pl]; in b:aK«»9 before 

V/AlLtl recommends the p to 

though "not" m ftrnmar"™"- 
OUP,[oi,p4]; incrwp. 
OL'PE,o.r»s, olTf.ST, [™pl]; 

eoiipe, chHIoupea, Mb loupenl 

OUPLE, OUPLES, OUPUNT, [oB. 

p/«]i couple, souplea, ill d*. 



coupl, 



OUFRE, [mtri] aoufre 



ODQUE, [™W]i felouque 
OUR, [nur]; amour 
OURBE, ounBEs. 0UR«KHi r-mr- 
bty. boucbe, fourbea, ill cour- 

0URCE,ouRcr5, [nurci]; soune. 



OURCHE 



[45] 



OYOIS 



day. b^. ih^me. war. fou. vaunt. canV. don't, ti^tcle. leisure, ^i^. fi42e. 



OURCHE, OU&CHES, OUBCHENT, 

[ourshi] ; fourche, fuurcbes, ils 
enfourchent 

OURD, ouRDS, [ovr, uttered 
slowly] ; sourd, lourds 

OURD£,ouRDEs,[ourd^]; gourde, 
falourdes 

OUREy ouREs, ouRENT, [our] ; 
coure, coures, courent 

OURG, ouROS, [ottr] ; fau- 
bourg, calembourgs 

OURG, [our and o«rk4] ; in hourg, 

OURGE, [our^] ; courge 

OURME, ou&MES, [ourme] ; gour- 
me, chiourmes 

OURNE, ou&i«ss, ournent, [our- 
n4] ; retourne, tournes, reiour- 
nent, detourue 

OURPRE, ouRPREs, [ourpre] ; 
pourpre, empourpres 

OURR, [our, eacb r distinctly 
sounded] ; in je mourraiSf je 
courrais, and tbe future and 
conditional tenses of tbe verbs 
mourir and courir. See rr. 

OURRE, OURRES, OURRENT, [ou- 

re] ; bourre, fourres, debour- 
rent, rembourre 

OURS, [our] ; toujours, cours 

OURS, [ourcl] ; in ours (a bear). 
This pronunciation is not uni- 
▼ersal ; we have adopted it from 
a prevalent idea that words ac- 
quire importance by the addi- 
tional sound of a letter. 

OURSE, ouRSEs, ouRSEKT, [our- 
c4]; bourse, erabourses, de- 
boursent, rembourse 

OURT, OURTS, [our] ; court, 
courts 

OURTE, ouRTEs, [ourti]; courte, 
courtes 

OUS, [ou] ; sous, dessous, tous. 
Plural of the adjective tout. 



OUS, [ouS^] ; in touSf used as an 
indehnitc noun : tous peusent 
ainsi. The s of tous should 
be sharply sounded when- 
ever it closes a phrase, or per- 
mits the slightest pause to fol- 
low it. 

OUSE, ousEs, ousEMT, [o«z4] ; 
jalouse, Spouses, elles cousent 

OUSSE, OUSSES, OUSSENT, [oMcl]; 

mousse, rousses, 6mousient 
OUT, OUTS, [om] ; tout, bouts 
OUT, [out4] ; in knout. 

OUTE, OUTES, OUTENT, [ottti] J 

doute, routes, ils ecoutent 

OUTRE, ouTREs, [^ouire'] ; loutre, 
poutres 

OUTTE, [ottt4] ; goutte 

OUVE, OUVES, OUVENT, [ottvl] ; 

louve, tu eprouves, elles con- 
vent, douve 

OUVRE, OUVRES, OQVRENT, [oM- 

vre] ; couvre, tu decouvres, ils 
entr'ouvrent, recouvrent 

OUX, [ok] ; toux, roux, doux 

OUZE, [ouzd]; douze 

OVE, ovEs,[Av4] ; alcove, alcoves 

OY, Ibkf] ; in the body of words: 
voyageuvy noyer, envoy a. 

OYA, [Aiji] ; voyager 

OYAIS, [Ai^«] ; aboyais 

OYAIT, [AiJ8] ; broyait 

OYAIENT, [64^8] ; charroyaient 

OYANT, [iijawn] ; employant 

OYE, [AAJ4]; flamboye 

OYES, [AA^4] ; fetoyes 

OYENT, [Ai^4] ; tutoyent 

0Y6, llAjay'] ; envoy6 

Oyfe, Ibkji] ; rudoyerent 

O YI, [6iJ^] ; nettoyions 

OYOIS, [AiJI] ; croyois 



OYOIT 



[46] 



PY 



b4r. bit. bird. h^. bkl. thlr4. pkn. nb, shbu mbre. n6te. g&de. 



OYOIT, [Aiji] ; foudroyoit 

OYOIENT, [&li^«]; noyoient 

O YONS, llAjon^ ; plaidoyons 

OYIONS, Ibif^on'] ; cotoyions 

OYIEZ, [i4jfeay]; d^ployiez 

OX» [dk&41 ; in oxyde, oxydable, 
inoxydame. 

OXE, oxxs, [5k&4]; orthodoxe, 
paradoxes 

IP (16th letter). 

P, [p4 or "pay] ; alphabetical 
names of this letter] ; un p, tin 
p [un paiff un p4]. 

P, before a vowel at the begin, 
ning of a syllable or word, as 
in English: papier^ populace. 

P, at the end of words, is gene- 
rally silent, particularly when 
it precedes a word beginning 
with a consonant ; ex. : drap noir. 

P should be heard distinctly in 
trop and heaucoup preceding a 
word beginning with a vowel 
or an A mute: fai heaucoup 
aime, je Vat trop aimee \hay 
hhcou paymay, m lay trd pay- 
may]. 

P must be heard distinctly in alepy 
gap, jalapf cap, cep, and in the 
middle of words generally. But 
it is silent in hapUme and de- 
rivatives; exemptert compter and 
derivatives ; tempst sept, and 
derivatives; prompt, and deri- 
vatives. 

Sound nevertheless thep in eX' 
emption, septante, ineptie, tn- 
eptef adoption^ captieux, reptile, 
accepts, sepiuageaime, redemp- 
teur, redemption, a^tuage- 
naire. 

Thep is silent in frop^tsfo, cheptel, 
indomptable, dompter, prompt, 
8culpteur, and in words where 
a consonant precedes, and 



another follows it; except: 
Redempteur, redemption, ex- 
emption, peremption, peremp- 
toire,$ympt6me,8ymptomatique, 
improaiptu — Lavka u x. 

P must be heard in psaume, paal- 
modier, and derivatives. 

P, doubled, is sounded as single 
p ; ex. ; apprendre, frapp r, op- 
poser. 

PA, [pi] ; palais, patron, pas 

A. ^ 

PA, [pi] ; pate, pamer, pate 

PANT, PANTS, [pa«n] ; frappant, 
rampants 

PARAS, [piri&]^ parasol 

PE, [pay] ; p^cule, tromp^ 

PE, [pi] ; pere, elle espdre 

PE, [p^, and pi in conversation] ; 
pelote, petit, pesant 

PE, PES, PENT, [pi] ; soupe, 
souperai, troupes, lis soupent 

PENT, PENTs, [pawn]; arpent, 
serpents 

PH, as in English: phare, philo- 
sophe. 

PI, [p^] ; pilot, pivert, pire 

PI, [pfi] ; nous croupimes 

PLE, PLEs, PLENT, [p/c] ; temple, 
contemplerai, tu contemples, 
ils contemplent 

PO, [pA] ; deposer, reposer 

p6, [p6] ; apdtre 

POLYS, [pAl«]; polysyllabe 

PRE, PBEs, [pre] ; pampre, cor- 
romprerai 

PR^S, [prayS]; pr6s^nce, pre- 
supposer 

PS, [pl§l] ; in psaume and deri- 
vatives. 

PU, [pA] ; public, rompu 

Pu, [p&, sounded slowly] ; vous 
putes, nous pumes 

PY, [p^] ; pyramide 
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9 (17th letter). 

Q, pel or ki&] ; alphabetical names 
en this letter: uu 9, un q [un 
kA, un ki]. 

Q of dnq : see inq ; of eoq, see 09^. 

QU, Qu*, at the beginning of words 
and syllables, should be pro- 
nounced generally as k: qu*il, 
qu'elle, quoi, quandf quinze, quo- 
tidien, qtCy a-t-il 9 qtCen. 

QU, [kott] ; in aquarelle, cujtuUiley 
aquatiquey ^quatturt Equation, 
quaker, quadraginaire, quadra- 
gesime, quadrangle, quadrature 
(in geometry), quadriennicU, 
quadricoloTt quarto, liquation, 
quadrifolium, quadrige, quadri- 
tatire, qvadrinome, quadrupide, 
quadruple, quanquam (haran- 
gue), quatuor,qualemaire, 

QU, [k&] ; in questeur, questure^ 
^questre, aquia, quilms, quiet, 
qui^ti8me,quiitude,quindecagonef 
quincaginaire, quinquagesime, 
quinquennial, quinquennium, 
quintuple, quinte-curce, quintiU 
tien, quintidi, quintetto, quituSj 
equiangle, equidistant, equilate' 
red, equimultiple, ^quitationy /t- 
quSfaction; but liquefier should 
be pronounced [Uka^fioy], 
tdnquiste, 

QUA, QDi, [k&]; Quality, qua- 
teme, qu'il marquat, qualifica- 
tion, quasi modo, quadrature ( in 
elockmaking), quadrille, qua- 
train, quartaut 

QUA, [k&] ; nous manquames, 
vous manquates 

QUA, [ki]; qu*aveZ'Vout [ki- 
Yayvou], 

QITA, [ki] ; jusqu'a Paris 

QU*A, [k&] ; moins digne qu*ane 
de meunier 

QUAN, [kaun] ; in quanquan. 



QUANT, QUANTS, [kaun]; clin- 
quant, marquants 

QUAND rkawn], quand viendrez- 
vous ?— [kaunt4 J,quand on parle 

QUE, [ki]; quedit-il, quenouille 

QUE, [k£]; as a monosyllable, 
or a syllable forming part of 
words, in conversation and ge- 
neral reading: il faut que vous 
parliez; s*emourou€ra~t-il [ll fb 
M vou p&rl^ay, saunb^rk^ratll]. 

QUE, QUES, QUENT, [k4]; banque, 
manquera, tu manques, ilsman- 
quent, pique, marques, nuque 

QUENT, [kaan] ; frequent [fray- 
kaun] ; in all but verbs. 

QU6, qu'e, [kay]; qu'6tais-tu? 
acqu6rir, croqu6 

QUE, qu'e, [kl]; qu'etes-vous, 
enquete, conquetes 

QUI, [kS] ; qui vive, liquidation, 
quiproquo, quidam, quignon 

QUI, [ki] ; quitter, esquisse 

QUI, [k&] ; nous acquimes, vous 
naquites, conquimes 

QUIN, [kan] ; in quinconce, 

QUI, [k^]; jtwjtt'ici [iAsk^Sft] 

QUO, [k6] ; quotidien, quolibet ^ 

QUO, [kil; ce n*est qu'obeir [SA 
ni kiblirj. 

QU'U» [kA]; je n^en ai qu^une [M 
nawnnay K&n4]. 

QU'Y, [k^]; qu*i/ a-('ilf [k^itll] 

QUOI, [kbk and kt&a] ; pourquoi 

QU'EST-CE, [kSS4] 

QU'IL, [kll]; quoiqu'Udise [kbi 
kil dSzl]. 

QUILS, [Ml]; quoi quHls disent 
[khk kil dgz4]. 

QUELLE, rWl]; il n'y a qu'eUe 
[11 n^ k kfl]. 

QU'ELLES, [kW] ;Un*jfa qu*elles 
[11 nh k kil]. 
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QU'UN, [kttn]; quelqu'un [kil- 
kun] 

QUUNE, [kAnd]; qu*une Uvre / 
[k&n4 l6vre] 

QUINT, [kaw]; in Sixle-quint, 
Charles-quint. See Rules on 
Pronunciation. 



(ISth letter). 



R, [rl or ir] ; alphabetical names 
oT this letter: cette r, cc r. 

R, at the beginning of a syllable 
or word, as in English ; that is, 
with a little more rattling in the 
throat: ragdut, r^gle^ rivage. 

R should be heard distinctly (with 
or without the plurals) in amer^ 
amers ; auster, austers; cancer , 
cancers ; enfer, enfers ; ether; fier, 
fiers; hiver fivers; cuiHer,cuillers; 
belvedert magistery frater,fruters. 
And at the end of monosyllables 
and proper names : mon cher 
Abner(mon shir 4bnlr) ; cefer 
paratt bon (cl f?r pir8 bon) ; attx 
enfers on gemit [&zaunf8r zon ^- 
me] ; les mers du nord [li mir 
dA n8r]. 

R of er, at the end of words of 
two syllables, is generally pro- 
nounced distinctly, when the 
following letter is a vowel or 
an h mute: parler au roi, dernier 
homme [p&rlirft thk, dirniirdm]. 

R of final tr, oir, eur, air, our, 
ceur, aur, should always be heard 
distinctly ; ex. : d^sir, peur, etc. 

R of final er, in verbs, should ge- 
nerally be pronounced distinctly 
when the folio wing word begins 
with a vowel or an h mute: as- 
sembler un conseilf parler hutnble- 
ment. But r should be silent in 
final er of verbs when the next 
letter is a consonant, or when 
the verb is used alone, or at the 
end of a sentence: parler Lafin, 
il fatA penser avant de parler, 
savoir Scoutersans parler. See er. 



In such a sentence as conjuguez 
le verbe aimer ^ chanter ou dan- 
ser, etc. the r must invariably 
be pronounced, to point out 
tl\^ conjugation. The e of 
verbal er, in all cases where 
the r should be silent, bears 
the sound of i, similar to 
[ay]. Tliat of verbal er, in 
cases where the r should be 
pronounced, bears a sound 
like [I] — G.DuviviER. A. 
Lemaire. 

RA, [r4]; ravage, rat, vendra 

RANT, RAKTS, [raun]; courant 

RA, [r&] ; nous entr^mes, le rale 

RE [ri], rebord; [rl or re] in 
conversation and general read- 
ing: remords, revendre [remdr, 
rivaundre] . 

RE, RES, [r4] ; futre [flr4],/en€- 
tres [ftriStre] 

RENT, [re]; Us Jirent l\l t^re'] 

RENT, [ratt«]; different [dlflPI- 
rauM] ; in all but verbs. 

RE, [ray] ; regime, entr^ 

rJi, [r8] ; lis montrerent, frdre 

r£, [ri. sounded slowly]; frdne, 
frele, rene 

RI, [r^] ; rivage [r^v3i&4] 

RI. [rS, uttered slowly]; nous 
offrimes, vous prites 

RO, [ri] ; roman [r&maun] 

RO, [r6] ; un role 

RU, [rA]; r«cfc [rAd«] 

RY, [r^] ; rythme [r§tm«] 

RE, RES, [re and not er\ It must 
never be pronounced as in the 
English words, ^re,^res, mere. 

When the words notre, votre,aTe 
used in conversation, the r is 
but very indistinctly sounded ; 
it becomes, however, more 
audible in Notre Dame (the 
mother of our Saviour), and 
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whenever the words notre, 
voire, immediately precede 
nouns or adjectives beginning 
with a vowel or an A mute : 
voire ami eat le ndtre. 

RES, [riS]; resacrer, resemer, 
resigner, resonner 

RllS [rayzS] ; reserver, se re- 
signer, r^soudre, r^sumer 

AR, A&s, [&r]; as a termination 
that precedes a consonant or 
closes a sentence: ce char, ces 
chars tout beaux, le char vient [cd 
»hkT, cl 8hkr son bb, Id ahkr vian]. 

ARS, [irz]; as a termination that 
precedes a vowel or an h mute: 
des chars ct la course [di shkr zk- 
Ik courUi], 

£R, ERS, [ir]; as a termination 
of monosyllables and words no- 
ticed in p. 4S, when these mo- 
nosyllables or words precede a 
consonant or close a sentence: 
etjUr conqueranij Us conquirants 
soni jiers. Us hivers demiers, au 
ddd des mers [cd fiJr conk^ 
raun, 11 conklrann son flir, 11 
z^vlr dirniay, k d^lk dl mir]. 

ERSy [Irz] ; as a termination of 
monosyllables and words no- 
ticed in page 48, when these 
words or monosyllables precede 
a vowel or an h mute: les enfers 
oH Us mSchants gemisseni, mes 
chers amis [\l zaunf^r zou II mi- 
shatm Mmiss, ml shir z&m^]. 

£RS, [Ir] ; in vers, enters, devers, 
travers, even before a vowel: 
vers euXf enters eUe [vlr I, auri' 
vir II]. 

£R, s&s, [at/'] ; in dissyllables and 
polysyllables not noticed in p. 
48, wnen these words precede 
8 consonant or close a sentence: 
tous les strangers en France, Us 
premiers rayons, nous sommes des 
boulangers [tou II zaytraunkay, 
II prlmla^ rl^on, now sIm dl 
bo«]a«n&ay]. 



£RS, [ayz] ; at the end of words 
of two or more syllables not 
noticed in page 48, when these 
words precede a vowel or an h 
mute: Us boulangers en viUe, Us 
demiers habitants [II boulaunkay 
zaun vil, II dlrniay z&bitaun]. 

ER, [Ir] ; mercredi, 

IRS, [Sri] ; in terminations, 
when it precedes a consonant 
or closes a sentence: vosplaisirs 
surpasseni vos desirs [vA playzkre 
sflrp&s v6 dayz^re'], 

IRS, [Srz] ; in terminations, 
when it precedes a vowel or an 
A mute: ses soupirs et ses larmes 
[si soupSr zay si l&rme]. 

RH should be sounded simply 
as JR ; ex. : rh6teur, Rhodes, 

RR, are pronounced as a single 
r .• ex. : parrain, carrosse, bar- 
rique, etc. The vowel preceding 
rr usually becomes long; and 
the e assumes the sound of 
[I]: guerre, ionnerre, etc. Ex- 
ceptions. — Let each r be dis- 
tinctly heard in aberration, erre- 
menis, erreur, errer, erron^, ab- 
horrer, concurrent, interrigne, 
narration, terreur, torrent. In 
every word beginning with ir, 
as irr^gulier, irritation, and in 
thefuture and conditional tenses 
of verbs :je mourrai, je tourrais, 
etc. But in je pourrai, one r 
alone should be audible. 

RS of final ors, urs^ yrs, aurs, 
eurs, ours, aurs, etc. (when s 
is there as a plural distinction), 
must be pronounced as rz before 
a word beginning with a vowel 
or an A mute: des treaors im- 
menses, ces soeurs aimabUs, Us 
oranges et U tin [dl trizir zim- 
ma«ncl, cl sir zaymkbU, II zl- 
rattni^l-zay II van"]. 

» (19th letter). 

S, [si and zl, and Iss]; alphabetical 
names of tliis letter: on dit une 
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8 et un s ou z pour designer la 
lettre, 

S, before a vowel, at the begin- 
ning of syllables or words, as in 
English: sage, sejour, solitaire f 
Sucre. 

S, between two vowels, in the 
body of words, must be pro- 
nounced like &z: maisouy phrase, 
misanthrope^ jaser, re»uin^f risi- 
Wc, user, oser, 

S, preceded or followed by a con- 
sonant, in the body of a word, 
should be as [I] : absolu, conver- 
ser, conseilt disque, lorsque, etc. 
It retains the same sound after 
another s : passer, essai, missel, 
bossu, mousse, etc. In Duguesclin 
the s is perfectly silent. See 
trans, als, asdy esb. 

S, in French, is never pronounced 
as in the English words: plea- 
sure, derision, 

S' must always be pronounced as 
common s without the apostro- 
phe : «'i7 s'en va, s* aimer ont^i Is 9 

S, at the end of words, should 
generally be pronounced as a 2, 
when the next word begins with 
a vowel or an h mute: toujours 
aimahle, sans honneur. 

The pronunciation of final a as 
z before a vowel must be dis- 
regarded in conversation. See 
Rules further on. 

Whenever s is mute at the end 
of a word, pronounced by it- 
self, in the singular or plural 
number, as gros, bos, petits, 
it must be heard as z, when 
the next word begins with a 
vowel or an h mute : gros ours. 

Whenever final s is to be heard 
as « in this, in words derived 
from the Greek or Latin, it 
never takes the sound of z. 

SA, [s4] ; sagesse, sagacity 

S*A, [sii] ; s'amuser, s'abuser 



S A, [SI] ; in nous pensdmes, vous 
ptnsdtts, dansdmes, dansdtes 

A, 

SA, [zi] ; in nous osdmes, vous 
osdtes, pesdmes, pesdtes. 

SANT, SANTs, [§aun] ; naissant, 
glissants, peasant, dansant 

SE, [s^] ; se taire ; but as a mo- 
nosyllable, or a syllable forming 
part of words in conversation, 
it is [SI]: se corriger ; je dan~ 
serai [si chrhhay, SI daunSlray]. 

SE, [si] ; selon, second, secours 

SE, SES, SENT, [ze] ; chose, choses 
[shizi] ; lis causent [11 clzl] 

SE, sEs, SENT, at the end of words, 
require that the vowel imme- 
diately preceding be uttered 
slowly : des phrases indecises [dl 
frizl-zandlSlzl], ils jasent beau- 
coup [11 SIzI b&cotf]. 

S'EN, [Sttwn] ; s'en va-t-il? 

SENT, sENTs, [Saun] ; consent, 
absents ; in all but verbs. 

SENT, sENTS, [zoMn] ; present 

SES, [si]; ses chevaux [si shl- 
voj 

SES, [siz] ; ses amis [sl-z4ml] 

SES, [zlz] ; choses inutUes [shlzl- 
zlnAtU] 

SI, [s^] ; silence [SllatmSI] 

S'l, [si] ; s*initier [SInlSlay] 

S'l, [si] ; »'i7 vient [sll vlan] 

Si, [SI] ; nous nous assimes 

S'lL, s'lLS, [Sll]; s'il dit, s'ils 
vont 

SO, [si] ; sonore [slnlr] 

S'O, [si] ; il s'opire [11 sipir] 

SU, [sA] ; sublime [s&bllme] 

S'U, [sA] ; s^user [siazay'] 

SY, [si] ; Syne [sirll] 

S'Y, [si]; »'y ^roMuer [si tnmvoy] 
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SC, before e, t, and s^, before a, 
o, Uf must be pronounced as [§] : 
seine y scier. In all other cases, 
sc sounds as sk. 

SCH is sounded as sh before a, e, 
and t, and as sk before o : schaU, 
tchisme, schelin, scholastiquey 
scholie. Schj however, should 
be sounded as sk in schine. Any 
consonant following sch gives 
those consonants the sound of 
sh; ex.: schUtguey schnapan, 

Skakespear is pronounced [s/ilk- 
SperJ. 

S, that indicates the plural, should 
be silent when it precedes a 
word beginning with a conso- 
nant, or when it closes a sen- 
tence: les hommcs sages sout 
rares. This plural s should be 
heard distinctly as a 2, when 
the next word begins with a 
vowel or an h mute: ces hommes 
ingrats [Si-zim-zan^ri]. But, 
in conversation plural s may 
sometimes be silent in words of 
two or more syllables. 

_ It is necessary to sound as 
z the plurals of adjectives 
immediately preceding their 
nouns, when those nouns be- 
gin with a vowel or silent A : 
us grandes actions ; les bonnes 
cewores ; les grands hommes. 

S of final es. in singular second 
persons of verbs, should be 
silent in any situation : tu paries 
et tu chantes aussi. See es. 

S of es, at the end of proper 
names, must always be silent: 
Athenes, Dtmosthines et lui [kti- 
ni, dimftstlnl ay l&S]. 

8 is pronounced as a 2, when it 
precedes a b or ad in the body 
of words : Thishe, Asdrubal 
[t^zba^, 4zdr&b&l]. 

S of final ^», in proper names, 
must be heard distinctly and 
sharply wherever it may be 



found: P^ric/is et Xerxes ne 
sont plus [pdricl^S^ ay ^zlr§l§d 
nd Ion pl&j. 

S, at the end of Latin and Greek 
words used in French, should 
be heard sharply everywhere: 
P6lopidas et VenuSy ce rehus est 
mauvaiSf la deesselrts[j>hbp\dk^ 
ay vayniiU, ci rayhiiU I mAvl, 
Ik dayha MW] ; P6lops [pay- 
]Apl4]. 

Whenever final s should be pro- 
nounced sharply, and not like 
z, let it be pronounced so 
even when it precedes a word 
beginning with a vowel or an 
h mute: alors onjouatrois aSy 
des ours blancs [_k\&rM on houk 
triA-zkhij di zourhi blaun]. 

S should be uttered sharply in 
Transylvanie, transir^ transisse" 
meni. But s must generally be 
heard distinctly as a z in the 
syllable trans when it precedes 
a vowel: transaction j transithm. 

Final s should be silent in Bar- 
nabas^ Mathia^y Thomas^ Je- 
sus - Ch risty Jesus [ b4rn khk, 
Tnki\ky tbmkt hayziiCT^y hay- 
zt!^]; sharp in Gil Bias. 

When the word Christ is used 
alone, that is, without Jesus, 
or when it closes a sentence, 
it must be pronounced as fol- 
lows: la venue du Christ, le 
Christ des Juifs [\k v^nd d& 
krist^, \h krlstl dl &Mf ]. 

The proper pronunciation of 
JesuS' Christ, used as a proper 
name, is [hayzttkrh'] , 

When pre, re, vrai, poly, para, 
or monOy immediately pre- 
cedes a syllable beginning 
with an «, that s must be ut- 
tered sharply : preseance, re- 
sacrer, vraisemblance, polysyU 
labe, parasol, monosyUabe. 

In girasol, d6saisir, and dSsu6- 
tude, the s is also sharply pro- 
nounced. 
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S, doubled in a word, is pro- 
nounced as a single «, but very 
sharply : bissextilf desservir, det- 
s6che, essieUf messiant. — Res- 
taut. 

S.M.T.C. stand for Sa MajestS 
TreS'Chr^tienne \_sk mkhhstay 
tri kraytilnl]. 

S. E. stand for Son Excellence [sAn 
IHliaunW]. S. E. stand also 
for Sudest [&&d Ist]. 

S. A. stand for Son AUesse [sdn 
Utiss] . 

S. A.E. stand for Son AUesse Eke- 
torale [sAn ^Itlss ayllktir^l] . 

S. A. R. stand for Son AUesse. 
Rayah [sftn 41tlss r6^^41]. 

S. A. S. stand for Son AUesse Se- 

r6nissime [sftn &ltlss sayra^nis* 

s^m]. 
S.M. stand for Sa Majesty [s4 

m^ilssta^] . 
S.O. stand for Sud- Quest [SAd 

oulstj. 

S.S. stand for Sa Saintet^ [s4 
santltay] . 

T (20th letter). 

T, [tl or ta^]; alphabetical names 
of this letter: il vaut mieux dire 
«n te qu^un tay. 

T, before a vowel at the begin- 
ning of a syllable or word, as in 
English : table^ iendhresy topiqtie, 
tiarey tiedeur, tiersy le tien. 

T has sometimes the sound of a 
sharp s : abhatial, patienty cap- 
tieitx. See further on. 

TANT, TANTS, [taun] ; habitant, 
instants, pourtant 

TA, t'a, [ti] J ilacheta [il i»Alt4]; 
famuseS'tu 9 [t&m&zl-t&]. 

TA, [tl] ; nous montimes, yous 
sautates, contames, vantates 

TE, [tl] ; je te salue 

TE, [tl]; as a monosyllable, or a 
syllable forming part of words: 



Je te donne cette haiterie [Sl-tl 
dAnlSltbitlrg]. 

t£,t'e, [tay]; bont^, t^m^rite 
elle t'^blouit 

TJfc, [tl]; presbytere, mystere 

T£, [tl, slowly sounded]; bap- 
teme, systeme 

TE, TEs. TENT, [tl] ; ma petite [mk 
pititi] ; mes rentes [ml rotcntl] ; 

iUsautentllihtW]' 
TENT, TENTS, [taun']; content 
[contaun] ; in all but verbs. 

TENT, [tit] : as a plural ter- 
mination of verbs, when it pre- 
cedes a vowel ; Use battent aussi 

[11 U b&tl-tdS^]. 

TES, [tl] ; tes terres [tl tir] 

TH must be uttered as a single t 
wherever it is met with: num 
the, sa th^sCy Thomasy du thym, 
polytheisme. But th is silent in 
asthmey isthme, and derivatives. 
Nothing would be more difficult 
for a henchman to ^onounce 
than this sentence: Thou shaU 
then thrust a thistle through the 
thick of thy thumb; he would 
probably read it thus: [toicsh&lt 
tan (or ta«n) tHisti tisst/e trov^ 
tay (or tl) ttk If t^ ttcnb]. 

Tl, t'i, [tl]; timide, tu t'imagines 

Tl, [Si] ; initions-le [Inilion II] 

Tl [tl] ; partSmes, partites 

TIE, TIES, TiENT, [III and SI] • 
ineptie [InlpSII] ; tu inities ftA 
IniSI] ; its initient [il-zlniHj 

TIE, TIES, TIENT, [til and tl] ; 
partie [p&rtll] ; des horties [dl 
zirti] ; iU chdtient [il «/i&tl] 

TIENT, [tian] ; eUe h tient [II II 
tlan] ; m verbs only. 

TIENT, [Siaun]; paiieni [pAsi- 
aun] ; in all but verbs. 

TO, T^o, [tl and tl]; autorite 
[IllrltayJ ; il fosa /rapper [il 
tizi fripay]. 
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TO, [td] ; fantdme, syraptome 

TU, t'u, [tA] ; tumuUe [tAmAlt4] ; 
t'uHtraS'tu? [tAn^ri-tA] 

T U , [tA, slowly sounded] ; nous 
tuxnes, vous t(ites 

TY, T*Y, [tA] ; tj/ran [t^rawn] ; 
je fy pretids [H t^ praun] 

TRANS, [traunS]; in <ran«r, 
^raaintfMmen/, Transylvanie. 

TRANS, ^trottnz] ; in transiger, 
trtmsactton, trantUion, transit^ 
transitif, trufuitoire, intransitif, 
transalpin. 

TRE, TRKs, TRENT, [ire, and not 
t^r J ; entre, montres, maitre 

T is never pronounced in French 
as it is in the English words 
martialy action, etc. 

T* and t are pronounced alike: je 
feaUnds toujourg, Cuttaque-t-il. 

T, between hyphens, is pro- 
nounced as if it belonged to 
the subsequent vowel : parla-t- 
on, mange-t'U9 

Ty final, should generally be heard 
when the next word begins with 
a vowel or an h mute: tout est 
id, ce petit homme, 8*il vient d 
partir. 

A few nouns in conversation 
require their final / to be si- 
lent even before their adjec- 
tives, when those adjectives 
begin with a vowel or silent h : 
yew horrible, instinct hettreux, 
— ^A.Lbmaire. 

T of fort (strong) is always silent ; 
but 

T or fort (very), should be heard 
distinctly when it precedes a 
vowel or an h mute: U est fort 
et brave J elle est fort aitnable, vous 
itesfort hohile, 

T, final, should generally be silent 
when the next word begins with 
a consonant, or when it ends a 



sentence: nous sommea fort bons, 
mon petit gars, ii parattfort. 

T is usually silent in the termina- 
tions art, ert, ort, ourt, whenever 
they occur: depart imprevuy de- 
sert immense, tort incroyahle, il 
pari aujourd'hui ; il court a bride 
abattu, elle s*eiidort ci I'ombre, 

Final t should always be heard 
distinctly with or without the 
plural s, in: brut, abject, chut, 
accessit, apt, Christ, correct, 
contact, direct, gratuit, defi- 
cits j net, est, ouest, dot, granit, 
fat, exact, incorrect, indi- 
rect, infect, knout, echec et 
mat, exeat, luth, preterit, rapt, 
rit, subit, suspect, strict, tacet, 
tact, toast, transeat, transit, 
vivat, whist, zenith, zist, zest. 

Final t should always be heard 
distinctly, with or without the 
plural s, in : indult, lest ; and 
in soit (well and good, be it 
so), vous le voulez, eh bienl 
soit; but not when it signi- 
fies: let him, her, or it be, 

T of the conjunction et (and) is 
always perfectly silent: vous et 
Adolphe, vingt-et'Un, lui et elk. 

T should be silent in vingt when 
it precedes a word beginning 
with a consonant: vingt soldats ; 
when it closes a sentence: fen 
prends vingt; and in quartrC' 
vingts, six-vingts, quatre-vingt- 
un to quatre-vingt-onze, as far 
as cent. 

But pronounce distinctly the t 
in vingt-et'Un (21), vingt- 
deux (22), vingt'trois (23), 
vingt-quatre (24), vingt-cinq 
(25), vingt-six (26), vingt- 
sept (27), vingt -huit (28), 
vingt-neuf {29). 

The t of vingt should also be dis- 
tinctly heard before a word be- 
f inning with a vowel or silent 
; ex. : vingt abricots, vingt 
honnites gens. — Resta ut. 
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T should be heard distinctly in 
sept and huit, when they precede 
a word beginning with a vowel 
or an h mute: aept aunes, aept 
homines f huitoranges^ huitheures; 
when they are found closing a 
sentence : cinq et trots font huit, 
six et un font sept ; and when 
they precede any word, that is 
not numbered by them, begin- 
ning with a cons.onant or a 
vowel : ce sept'ld rC est pas malfait, 
le huit de pique. The words sept 
and huit, mentioned as names 
of number by themselves, have 
their t distinctly sounded. 

T of sept and huit must be per- 
fectly silent when they imme- 
diately precede a word, that is 
numbered by them, beginning 
with a consonant: sept vaches 
huit moutons, — L'Academie. 

TION, TiONS, [tlon]; as a ter- 
mination, when it follows an s 
or X : question, mixtion ; and in 
the first person plural of verbs: 
nous portions, nous intentions, 

TION, TioNS, [Slon^ ; as termina- 
tions in general ; intentions, por- 
tions, actions, mention. 

TI, [SI] ; in the body of words 
when it precedes a vowel : s*im- 
patienter, actionnairCy sati6t£, in- 
satiable. 

TI, [tl] ; in the body of words 
whenever it immediately fol- 
lows s; ex.: bestial t bastion. This 
sound is also given to ti in every 
part of the verb chdtier :je chdtie, 
chdtiais, chdtiai, etc. See tion. 

TI, [SI]; in the terminations tial, 
tiel, tieux : partial, essentiel, fac- 
Heuxi and in all the tenses of 
the verbs initier, baUtutier, 

TIE, TIES, TiENT, [S^l] ; singular 
and plural terminations of the 
verbs balbvtier and initier. 

TIENT, [Siawn] ; in the word 
patient, and derivatives, and at 



the end of any word that is not 
a derivative of tenir. 

TIENT, [tia»] ; as a singular 
third person of any verb that is 
a derivative of tenir. 

TIEN, [Sla«] ; at the end of pro- 
per names : Domitien, Gratien, 
DioclStien, and adjectives re- 
lating to nations: V^nitien, V6- 
nitienne. 

TIEN, [tlan]; as the termination 
of words in general: soutien, 
maintien, le tien, la tienne, queje 
m^abstienne, etc. 

TIE, [S^] ; in the terminations 
atie, 6tie, itie, eptie, ertie, tUie, 
of: aristocratie, Culvitie, d6mo- 
cratie,fac^tiet Helvetie, imp^ritie, 
ineptie, inertie, minutie, primaiie, 
prophStie, supr6maiie, th^ocratie, 
il baWutie, il initie. 

TIE, [t^l] ; in partie, amnistie, 
dynastie,garantie,hostie,modestie, 
repartie, sncristie. tie sounds 
also as [t^4] in verbs ending 
with tir : sortie, sentie. 

TIE, TiEE [tlay]; amiti^, moitiS. 
chantier, entier, and nouns and 
adjectives so terminated. This 
sound is also heard in chdtier, 
chdtie. 



In short, wherever ti has 
in English the sound of 
English she, it has in French 
that of [SI]. 

TI, [t^] ; as a syllable, in the body 
of words, whenever it immedi- 
ately precedes a consonant: 
continuer, intimider, Matilde. 

T, double, has the sound of single 
t in any word but: atticisme, at» 
tique, battologie, guttural, pittO' 
resque. 



U (21st letter). 

IT, [A] ; alphabetical name of this 
lettefi 
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Hiere is not a letter, or 
tft combination of let- 
ters, in tlie Sngrlisli 
lang-nagre tliat ansirers 
to the sound of French 
"a:" the Scotch word 
** spnde '* (as some of the 
matlTes pronounce it), 
contains an *< u " some- 
what like it. 

To utter this vowel, as properly 
as it can be taught by writing, 
thrust your tongue forward, 
as if about to whistle shrilly, 
then, instead of whistling 
(your mouth and tongue re- 
maining in the same position, 
with a very small round open- 
ing of the lips), articulate 
whatever you can give utter- 
ance to without contortion; 
the sharp semi-whistle sound, 
which may be the effect uf this 
trial, will, most likely, be a 
French u. Of course, the 
closest attention to the pre- 
ceding instructions, and re- 
peated practice before a na- 
tive or good judge, can alone 
ensure success. 

(J, UD, UDS, UE, UES, UENT, UL, 
DLS, us, UT, UTS, UT, UTS, u'u, 
UX, HU, £U, EUE, EUES, EUS, 

EUT, [d] ; reunion [rayAnlon] ; 

nud, nuds [nA] ; glue ffflA] ; tu 

remues [tA rimA]; its remuent 

[il rdm&] ; ail, cuts [cA] ; jus 

rSA] ; but, buts [bA] ; quHlfut 

\\\ fA] ; ajfuts [ifi] ; qu'une 

'k&n4]; jtux [flA]; humain 

"Aman] ; fai eu [hay A] ; que 

fai eue, que fat cues rki my u] ; 

feus [6AJ ; il cut [11 A]. 

U. See on in the Table. 

U* [A, uttered slowly]; in the 
body of words, and when it pre- 
cedes a final syllable that ends 
with e; ex. : itre en s^ret^, quelle 
piqUre [itre aun SArta^, kll pi- 
kAr], 



UA, UAS, UAT, [Ai]; as a ter- 
mination of veros : il remua, tu 
tuaSy qu*il d^nudt \\\ rim Ail, tA 
tA^, kll duynA^]. 

UA, UAS, UAT, u'a, u'as, u'A,, [i] ; 
when these combinations orlet- 
ters immediately follow ^jr or q: 
ex. : il narffua, tu d^liguas, quil 
manqudt, qu^O't'il, qu*as-tu, 
jusqu'd [11 ni^rgi^, tA d£l^g&, kil 
maunkA, k&til, k4tA, iA^k^]. 

U*, following q, should not be 
heard: qu^aS'tu, qu^ites-vous, 
qu'il dise [ki^tA, kitlvou, kll 
d^z]. 

UBE, cBEs, [Ab^]; cube, jujubes 

UBLE, UBLES, UBLENT, [^AbZe] ; 
dissoluble, insolubles, lis af- 
fublent 

UBRE, UBRES, [Abre]; salubre, 
lugubres 

UC, ucs, [Ak4]; stuc, aqueduc, 
sue, caduc, dues 

UCE, ucEs, ucENT, [A5I]; astuce, 
puces, ils sucent 

DCHE, UCHES, UCHENT, [As^l]] 

buche, cruches, epluchent 

UCRE, ucRES, ucRENT, [Akrc] ; 
lucre, sucres, sucrent 

UD, UDS, [A] ; nud, nuds (old 
spelling) ; it is now simply nu. 

UD, [Ad] ; sud, talmud 

UDE, uDEs, UDENT, [AdI] ; alti- 
tude, 6tudes, preludent 

UE, UES, UENT, [A]; avenue, rues, 
tuent, muent 

UE, UES, UENT, [^]; langue, tu 
manques, ils haranguent 

UE, [A8] ; ruelle, truelle 

UE, UEE, UES, UEES, [Afl^] ; gra- 
du6, denude, destituis, Eva- 
cuees, Rvalue 

UE, UEE, UES, UEES, [fly] : mar- 
qu6, distingu6e, attaques, pro- 
diguees, manquE, narguE 
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U£R, linay"]; as a termination: 
tuer, muer. After g and q, it is 
[a^], marquer, narguer. 

UERRE. [Jr]; guerre, ^querre 

UET, UETs, [&i] ; muet, muets 

UETjUETS, [i]; bouquet, bosquets 

UEUX, [4] ; in gueux, queux, 

UF, [Af ] ; tuf 

lIFE^DFrKS, [AfS]; tartufe, truffes 

UFLE, uFFLKs, [Afie]; mufle, 
buffles 

UGE, uGEs, UGENT, [ASI] ; de- 
luge, centrifuges, jugent 

UGLE, [Afi:Zc]; bugle 

UGNE, uGNSs, uoNENT, [Aft-nji]; 
r^pugne, r^pugnes, r^pugnent 

UGUE, uGUEs, UGUENT, [A^t] ; 
fugue, conjugues, subjuguent 

UI, uis, [Ad] ; lui, buis, ai|^uille, 
aiguillon, aiguiser, inextingui- 
ble, d'Aif^uillon, Le Guide, de 
Guise. — Wailly. See also gui 
and ^t. 

UI, UIS, [d] ; guimauve, acquis 

UIA, OYA, UTAS, uyIt, [Adi and 
Ad^4]; alleluia, appuya, en- 
nuyas, essuy^t 

UIE, uiEs, uiEMT, [Ad]; pluie, 
truies, fuient 

UYE,UYEE,UYES,OYEES, [Ad^fl^]; 

appuy6, d^sennuy^e, essuyes, 
ennuy^es 

UIER, [day]; 6chiquier 
UIF, uiFS, [Alf ] ; suif, juifs 

UILE, uiLES, uiLENT, [All]; buile, 
huiles, huilent 

UILLE, uiLLES, [Allyiand Ad^l]; 
aiguille, aiguilles 

UILLE, UILLES, mj^ and dj«] ; 
anguille, b^quilles 

UIN, [Aan]; Juin 

UINE, uiNEs, uiNENT, [Alnl] ; 
mine, mines, minent 



UINT, Ian]; in Charlts-Qui«t 
UIR, uiEE, [Air] ; fuir, cuire 
UIS, [Ad] ; buis, fuis, huis 
UIS, [d] ; acquis, naquis, conquis 

UISE, uisEs, uisENT, [dzi]; 
Guise, d^guises, d^guisent 

niSSE, uissEs, uissENT, [AIss] ; 
cuisse, fuisses, fitissent 

UISSE, UISSES, uissENT, [Iss] ; 
esquisse, acquisses, languissent 

UIT, uiTs, [Ad] ; nuit, puits 

UIT, uiTs, [d] ; acquit, languit 

UIT, [Alt4] ; in huit. 

UITE, uiTES, uiTENT,[Aitd]; fuite, 
suites, anuitent 

UITTE, UlTTES, UITTENT, [It]; 

quitte, quittes, quittent 

UITRE, uiTREs, [Altre] ; huitre, 
huitres 

UIVRE, [Alvre] ; cuivre 

UL, ULS, [Al] ; calcul, consuls 

UL, uLs, [A] ; cul, culs (old spell- 

ing) 

ULBE, ULBES, [Albd]; bulbe, 
bulbes 

ULCRE, ULCRES, [Alkre] ; se- 
pulcre, sepulcres 

ULE, ULEs, ULEMT, [AU] ; Her- 
cule, virgules, calculent 

ULGUE,UL6UES, ULGUENT,rAl&]; 

divulgue, promulgues, divui- 
guent 

ULLE,ULLEs, [Aid]; muUe, buUes 

ULT, [Altd] ; indult 

ULTE, ULTES, ULTENT, [Altd] ; 

culte, insultes, resultent 

UM, [dm] ; at the end of Latin 
words : dScoruntf factotum ; and 
in rhum, ad lUtitum* 

UM, UMS, [ttw] ; parfum, parfums 
T^MB, [onbd] ; mmb 
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UME, VMEs, UMENT, [dni^]; cou- 
tume, legumes, 6cument 

UMBLE, UMBLBS, [«nbte] ; hum- 
ble, humbles 

UN, UNS, [un] ; alun. I'un, com- 
muns. — GiRAULT Duvivier re- 
commends to pronounce Vun et 
V autre by sounding the n of 
run. We are of M. Lemaire's 
opinion, that it should be heard. 

UN, [tcnni]; as a monosyllable, 
or at the end of a word before a 
vowel: un amiy aucun autre, — 
LsvxzAC recommends [&n^] be- 
fore a word beginning with a 
vowel or an h mute. This would 
destroy what might be termed 
the geiulral sowul. See Rules 
on Pronunciation further on. 

UNE, UKES, UNENT, [And] ; lune, 
prunes, importunent 

UNT, UNTS, [tin]; d^funt, em- 
prunts 

UNTE, UNTSS, UNTENT, [ttnt^] ; 

defunte,empruntes, empruntent 

UO, [Ai] ; un duo 

UO, [&] ; quiproquo, quotidien 

UPE, UPES, UPENT, [Apl] ; dupe, 
jupes, occupent 

UPLE, UPLES, UPLENT, [Apfo] ; 
quadruple, centuples, centu- 
plent 

UPPE, uppEs, [Ap6] ; huppe, 
huppes 

UQUE, UQUES, UQUENT, [AkI] ; 
caduque, pemiques, reluquent 

URR, [Ar, each r distinctly sound- 
ed] ; in concurrent, 

UR, URS, [Ar] ; azur, impurs 

URC, URCS, [Ark] ; Turc, Turcs 

URDE, URDES, [Ardi]; absurde, 
absurdes 

URE, uREs, URENT, [Ar] J agri- 
culture, brochures, abjurent 



URGE, URGES, URGENT, [ArS4] ; 
purge, insurgcs, insurgent 

URLE, URLES, URLEMT, [Aril] ; 
hurle, buries, hurlent 

URNE, uRNEs, [Arnd] ; Saturne, 
nocturnes 

URPE, URPEs, URPENT, [Arpl] ; 
usurpe, usurpes, usurpent 

US, [A]; plus, jus, Jesus, J6sus- 
Christ, refus, con^us 

US, [ASI] ; at the end of words 
purely Latin: Brutus, rSbus ; 
and in en sus, plus-que-parfait, 
plus-petition, je dis plus^ tV y a 
plus. The 8 of plus should be 
sharply sounded whenever the 
word closes a phrase, or admits 
of a subsequent pause. 

US,[A24]; in Obus. — L'Academie. 

use, uses, [Ask] ; muse, buses 

USCLE, uscles, [Ask/e] ; muscle, 
muscles 

USE, USES, usENT, [Az4] ; arque- 
buse, excuses, abusent 

USQUE,usQUE8,usQUENT,[Ask4]; 
jusque, busques, offusquent 

USSE, ussEs, ussEKT, [A54] ; 
fusse, mourusses, plussent 

USTE, USTES, USTENT, [AstI] ; 

buste, injustes, ajustent 

USTRE,usTREs,usTRENT, [Astre]; 
balustre, illustres, frustrent 

UT, Ot, UTS, [A] ; but, aflfuts, at- 
tributs 

UT, [All] ; in bruty chut, 

UTH, [At4] ; luth 

UTE, UTEs, UTENT, [Atl]; culbute, 
minutes, iraputent 

UTS, ijTs, [A] ; buts, aflRits 

UTTE, UTTES, [Atl] ; butte, luttes 

U'U, [A] ; qu'une, qu'utile 

UVE, uvEs, uvENT, [AvI]; cuve, 
etuve, cuvent 

d5 
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UX, [A]; in Jlux, re/lux. 
UX, [Akg|] ; Pollux 
UX, [A§l] ; in Bruxelles. 

UXE, [dkSI]; luxe 

V (22nd letter). 

V, [vl and vay"] ; alphabetical 
names of this letter: Voild un 
v6 ou un ve, comme vous voudrez. 

y, at the beginning of a syllable 
or word, as in English: valeur, 
venin, vigie, voleurf vue, 

VA, [v4] ; vaniU [vinltay] 

A 

VA, [v4]; nous trouvames 

VANT, VANTS, [vawn] 

VE, [vl]; velours^ in conversa- 
tion and general reading it is 
[vl] ; ce vtlours [SI vlloiir]. 

VE, VES, VENT, [vl] ; rave, laverOt 
tu laves [tA I&vl]; ih lavent fil 

14vl] 

v£, [vay]; r^riV^ [vayritay] 

VJE, [vl]; ih irouv^rent [\[ trow- 
vl/c] 

yt, [vl] ; viiir [vlt^r] 

VENT, VENTS, [vaun]; le vent 

VI, [v^] ; vivacite [v^vicltay] 

VI, [vfi] ; vites, nous vimes 

VO, [vi] ; volonU [vilontay] 

V6, [vA] ; le vCtre [II vdtrc] 

VU, [vA] ; gravure [grivAre] 

VlJ, [vA, slowly sounded] ; nous 
pourvumes 

VRAIS, [vrayS] ; vraisemblance 

VRE, VREs, VRENT, [vrc, and not 
vir, in the body at the end of 
words]; poivre, tu livres, ils 
livrent, nous livrerons. 

V. S. stand for Vieux Style [vll 
St^l]. ^. 

What English grammarians call 



their w, the French describe 
as a double v ; examples: 
Whighy whist, whiski ; sound- 
ed as simple v in the first 
word, and as ou in the two 
latter words. 

In Kirsch - Wiasser, the w is also 

pronounced as v. 
Longwi (name of a town), is 

called [lo/t-OM^]. 

Give w the sound of v in West- 
phalie, Wallon, WaUone, Wa- 
gram, Wasa, Warwick^ Wash- 
ington, See W. 

X (23rd letter) 

X, [kSI, ^zl, and Sk£l] ; alpha- 
betical names of this letter. 

XA, [klii] ; il taxa, veza 
XA, [^zi] ; in Xavier, 

XAN, [^ztfttn] ; in Xante^ Xau" 
tippe, 

A 

XA, [kSi] ; nous vexdmes [mm 
vIkMmlJ, taxdtes [tAxitI] 

XE, [Bl]; iltaxera [11 tAkSIrA] 

XE, XES, XENT, [kSI] ; jefixe [61 
flkSI]; tu fixes [ti ftkSI]; ils 
fixent [il flkSI] 

X]6, [kSay] ; taxe, vexe 

XE, [frzay] ; in XSnophon. 

XE, [^zl] ; in exercice, exereer, 
Xerxis, etc. 

XI, [kW] ; in Xiphias, Xiphoide, 
XY, [k§^] ; in Xyste. 

Xi:, [kSI]; ils vex^reni [U vlk- 

Slr] 

XI, [k§^] ; Ixion [IkSlcm] 

XI, [^zS] ; in Xim^nis, 

XfeS, [SISI] ; Xerxis [MrSISI] 

X, at the beginning of words, 
should be pronounced as [>z] : 
Xavier, xanthium, x^nHasie, 
xSnie, etc. — ^Dict. de Chapsal. 
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According to Lavsaux, the x 
of Xenophon, Ximenesj must 
be pronounced as a sharp «. 

X must be uttered as ks when it 
is found between two vowels, 
but not when it follows initial 
e ; ex. : axe, maxime, Alexandre, 
aexe, flexible, luxe, jtaradoxe, 
lexique, sexug^naire. 

But X is as M in Aix, BruxeUe*, 
Auxonne, AuxerrCy soixantey 
and derivatives. 

In sixain, sixiime, deuxihne, 
dixain, dixaine, dixainier, di- 
xiime, x should have the 
sound of z. 

EX, HKx, [i^z^] ; at the begin- 
ning of words when the letter 
that follows is a vowel or a 
silent A; ex.: examen, hexamitre, 
execution, exher6dation, exil, 
exhiber, exorde, exorbitant, ex- 
horter, exaltation^ exhumer. This 
sound is also used for ex when 
it occurs, before a vowel, and 
immediately follows in; ex.: 
inexact, inexScutahlCf inexorable. 

— G.DUVIVIEE. 

EX, [lk§] ; at the beginning of 
words when the letter that fol- 
lows is a consonant (not an A, 
or ce, ci): excavation, excommur- 
nier, excuse, exclusion, excre- 
ment, exfolier, expedient^ exploit, 
extrait, and in mixtion, tnexpug- 
nable. 

EX, [Ik] ; when it precedes ce or 
ei ; ex.: excis, exciter y excepter, 
excellent. 

X must be pronounced as sh in 
Don Quixotte [don k^shAt]. 

X should always be pronounced 
as [kH"] at the end of proper 
names, and in ph^nix, prefix, 
styrax, thorax, index, borax, 
starax, lynx, larynx, onyx, sphinx, 
PoUux, Ajax, Palafox, Fairfax, 
Gex, Aix-lu'Chapelle, Styx, — 

CDUVIVIXK. 



X should be silent in pnix [p^l ; 
prix [pr^]; perdrix [plrdr^] ; 
faix 'fll ; CTUciJix [crAclfft" ; 
faulx 'fli] ; faux [ft] ; salsifix 
[silslfife]; voix [vou& or vA4]; 
noix (nouk or nbh.']; chotx 
Ishouk or shii]; crotx [croti4 
or crii] ; poix [poui or pAi] ; 
flux [fli] ; reflux [riflA]. 

X of six and dix, as numeral ad- 
jectives used alone, or without 
any connexion with the follow- 
ing word, has the sound of 
sharp [S] ; ex, : fen at six ; pre- 
nez en dix ou douze. 

X of deux, six, dix, is perfectly 
silent before a word beginning 
with a consonant: deux h^ros, 
six pistoles, dix volumes. 

I^T Observe that the x of deux 
should never be heard, unless 
the word which it modifies, im- 
mediately following it, begins 
with a vowel or silent A / ex. : 
deux aunes, deux hommes ; fen ai 
deux ; prenez ces deuX'ld» 

X of six and dix is sounded as z 
before a noun which they mo- 
dify, when that noun begins 
with a vowel or silent h ; ex. : 
six uns, dix huitres, etc. 

X is as z in dix-sept, dix-huit, dix- 
neuf, and derivatives. 

X at the end of words, when it 
indicates the plural, and when 
it is usually silent, must be pro- 
nounced as a z, should the word 
that follows it begin with a 
vowel or an h mute: aux amis, 
aux hommes, des eaux infectes, 
ces aniniaux 6normes, la paix est 
conclne, le prix est 6norme, But 
plural X must be quite silent 
when it precedes a word that 
begins with a consonant: des 
eaux putrides, ces animaux fi- 
races { and when it closes a sen- 
tence: la fraicheur des eaux, 
faime les animaux. 
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Final x of adjectives that pre- 
cede their nouns must be 
heard as a 2 .' doux abandon^ 
faux accord. 

Final x of verbs that are fol- 
lowed by words beginning 
with a vowel or an K mutef 
must be pronounced as a z: 
je veux y aHer, tu peux 6crire, 

Y (24th letter). 

Yy [^(6^rlk J ; alphabetical name of 
this letter: /ut^«« uny rflt-z«n 

*^r«k]. 

Y> [^] i standing alone as a word : 
uy a [11 4 4j; between two 
consonants; stylCf physique^ 
anonyme, cacochyme, and at the 
beginning of a word when it 
precedes a vowel : yacht, yole 
[6^k, ^41]. 

Y, between two vowels, has the 
power of French ii ; it gives, as 
it were, to each vowel one- half 
of its sound : estayer, payer [Is- 
layiayy pay{ay']\ moyeny noyau 
[mA^ian, nAMA^. These words 
are pronounced as if their spell- 
ing were essai-ier, pauier, moi- 
ie»^ noi^iau. 

Y, [^] ; at the end of words t/odV, 
Cluny, Vitry [lid^,clAn^,v^tr^]. 

YA, YAS, YAT, [Jii] ; il noya [Jl 
nAA^i^]; tu noyas [t& ni&^&j ; 
9tt't7 noydt [kll nA^yi]. 

YANT, YANTS, {j^aun"] ; noyant 
YA, [^4] ; noyames, ployates 

Difficult Articulations of the 
Y between other vowels, etc. 

AY A, [i^i]; il d61aya, paya 

AYE, [fi^i]; tu payeras, es- 
sayera 

"^ * E, [1^4] ; qu'il essaye, paye 
-^YE, [«^^] . in abbaye. 
AYENT, [IJi]; qu'ilspayent 



AYES, [1^4]; tud^layes 

AYE, [l^ay]; j*ai pay6, essay^ 

AYi:, [iJ^S] ; ils essay erent 

AYONS, [IJon] ; essayons, 
payons 

AYU, [«JA] ; rayure 

AYS,[W]; pays 

AYS [l^z]; paysage, paysan 

O YA, [Ai^i] ; voyager 

OYE, [Aii*] ; tu te noyeras 

OYENT, [iAj4] ; ils se noyent 

OYES, [AAJ4] ; tu te noyes 

0Y6, [AA^ay] ; envoy6 

OVk, [AiJI] ; ils dgploydrent 

O YONS, [Ai;^oii] ; nous envoyons 

UYA, [M^i]; il essuya 

UYE, [MJi]; tu essuyeras 

U YENT, [Ml or AIJI] ; ils essuy- 
ent 

UYES, [AW or Al^l] ; tu appuyes 

UYIE, [M^ay]; ennuy6 

UYfe, [M^8] ; ils s'ennuyerent 

UYANT, [Alja«n] ; ennuyant 

UYONS, [Aljon] ; nous ennuyons 

Imperfect Tense of Verbs, 

ETC. 

AYIONS, [IJIon] ; nous essay- 
ions 

A YIEZ, m^ay"] ; vous essayiez 

OYIONS, [AA^Ion] ; nous envoy- 
ions 

OYIEZ, [AAJlay]; vousenvoyie? 

UYIONS, [MJIon]; nous essuy- 
ions 

UYIEZ, [MJlay] ; vous essuyiez 

Terminations. 

A YEN, [&Jan] ; Biscayen, payen 
OYAU, [Ai^A or AIJA]; noyau 



OYAUX 
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OYAUX, [Ai^A or MJA] ; boyaux 
OVEN, [AiJflwiorAIJan]; moyen 
DYAU, [MJA] ; tuyau 

UYAUX, [iiJ6]; tuyaux 
YCLE, [^k/c] ; cycle 

YDRE, YDRXS, [^drc]; hydre, 
hydres 

YE, YES, YXNT, [Jl] ; qu'il noye, 
tu noyes, ils noyent 

YE, [^ay] ; envoy6 ' 

YE, [Jl]; ils s'ennuydrent 

YEUX, [JA]; ennuyeux 

YEUSE, [Jdz4] ; joyeuse 

YEN, [fan']; moyen 

YGNE, YONxs, Pngjfl; cygne, 
cygnes 

YLE, YLEs, [62e] ; dactyle, peri- 
styles 

YM, [an] ; thym 

YME, YMEs, [^ml] ; homonyme, 
synonymes 

YMNE, [^mnd] ; hymne, hymnes 

YMPE, [anpl] ; Olympe 

YMPHE,YMFHXs, [anf^]; lymphe, 
nymphes 

YN, [aw] ; syndic 

YNE, [^nl] ; androgyne 

YNX, [ankSI] ; lynx 

YONS, [Jrw]; soyons 

YPE, YPEs, [^pl] ; polype, types 

YPHE, YPHEs, [^ft]; Sisyphe, 
hi^roglyphes 

YPSE, [^p54]; apocalypse 

YPTE, [^ptl]; Egypte 

YR, [*r] ; zephyr 

YRE, YREs, [^r]; porphyre, 
satyres 

YRRHE, [^r]; mynrhe 



YRSE, [^rM]; thyrse 
YRTE, [^rtl] ; myrte 
YSE, [Sz4] ; analyse 
YTE, [^t4] ; proselyte 
YTHE, [^t4]; Scythe 
YTHME, [^tme] ; rhythme 
YU, [JA]; yuca 
YX, [fikS«]; Styx 

Z (25th and last letter). 

Z, [z6 and zid]; alphabetical 
names of this letter. This let- 
ter is masculine: ce petit z. 

At the beginning and in the 
body of words, z may be pro- 
nounced as it is in English. 

Final z should always be heard 
distinctly when the following 
word begins with a vowel or 
an h mute: danaez et charUez 
austi. See er. 

¥lnal z should invariably be 
heard before en and y ; ex. : 
aUeZ'tfj preneZ'Cn. 

Z, at the end of proper names, 
must always be heard as a sharp 
9, before a vowel, as well as a 
consonant: Metz, Rodez, Retz, 
Suez, Alvarez, Cortez, etc. 

ZA, zagaie [z&^i^l] 

Z£, z^lateur [zayUtir] 

Zk, ziU [z«&] 

ZI, zizanie [z^z&n£] 

ZO, zodiaqite [z&dl&k] 

ZOi*, zntk [zill] 

ZOO, zoclogie [zi&l&&£] 

ZU, Zurich [zArlk] 

ZY, zymologie [z^mil6&£] 

ZE, at the end of words, makes 
the syllable that precedes it 
long: douze,treize, seize [douzl, 
trizd, §lz4]. 



w 
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Double z must not be pro~ 
nounced as if the first z were 
a (i or ^ but as another z: 
mezzo, lazzi. 



W, [doub/evi and douhleyavl ; the 
French names of this English 
letter: un w einglaia. 

The French give to w the sound 
of o; ex.: Wilna, Westphaiie 
[viln4, v«^f^^]. See r. 



W A, [vi] ; Wahabis, wagon 

WE, [vl]; Westphaiie 

WI. [vl] ; Wilna 

WO, [vA] ; Wolga 

WU, [vi] ; Wurtemberg. See 
Rules on Pronunciation. 

Etc. 

ETC., when it is met with, must 
be called [it^a^/tayr^], quickly 
uttered. 



Tlte Critical Rules on Pronanciation, followingr the 
•abaeqaent Kxerciaea, alioiild l»e consulted ^vlien nn- 
nanal difficulties occur. 



End of the Vocabulart op Pronunciation. 
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VOCABULARY OF A FEW USEFUL TERMS, 



BY WAY OF EXERCISE. 



day, hk. Mme, war, jou. vaunt, can't, don't uncle, leisure, ^i^. We. 



Cardinal Numbers. 



1 un [un]. See Rules. 

2 deux [di]. See eux and x. 

3 trois [tr6i] or [trfti]. 

4 quatre [kILtre] 

5 cinq [§ank4]. See inq, 

6 six [§^S4]. See final x. 

7 sept [S^t]. See final t 
8huit[Alt^]. See final f. 
9 neuf [nif ]. See euf. 

10 dix[d£§4]. Seeio:. 

11 onze [onz4]. See Rules. 

12 douze [douzl] 

13 treize [trlz4] 

14 quatorze [kILtftrzl] 

15 quinze [kanzl] 

16 seize [SSz4] 

17 dix-sept [dSzlSIt] 

18 dix-huit [dSz^Mtj 

19 dix-neuf [d^zlnif] 

20 vingt [vanj. See final t. 

21 vingt-et-un or yingt-un [^van- 
tiun or vantun] 

22 vingt-deux [vant4-di]y etc. etc. 

30 trente [trauntd] 

31 trente-et-un or trente -un 
[trauntAun or trauntvn] 



32 trente-deux [traunt4-dd], etc. 
etc. 

40 quarante [k&raunti] 

41 quarante-et-un or quarante-un 
[iLkrauntAun or k^rauntun] 

42 quarante-deux [kltrattnt4-di], 
etc., etc. 

50 cinquante [fiankaunt^] 

51 cinquante-et-un or cinquante- 
un [hinkaunttiun or hankaun- 
t«n] 

52 cinquante-deux [Sankanntl-dd] 
etc. , etc. 

60 soixante [S6iSaunt4 or S^Sauntl] 

61 soixante-et-un or soixante-un 
[ibkhiujitiun or S&ltSauntuu] 

62 soixante-deux [hbiAaunU-d^"], 
etc. etc. 

70 soixante-dix or soixante-et-dix 
[§&^Sa«ntl-dS§4 or S&^Sauntav- 

dfell] 

71 soixante-onze or soixante-et- 
onze r§i4Sa«nt4-onzd]or S&&&aun- 
tionzi] 

72 soixante-douze or soixante-et- 
douze [h6h^unU-douz^ or HA- 
fia«ntay-douz4], etc. etc. 

80 quatre-vingts [k^treran] 

81 quatre- vingt-un [kittrevan-tcn] 

82 quatre-vingt-deux [kitrevan- 
dij, etc. etc. 
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90 quatre-vingt-diz [Vhtrevan 

91 quatre-vingt*ODze [kittrevan 
onzl]. Seeoofonze. 

92 quatre-vingt'douze [kitrevan 
dotfzl], etc., etc. 

100 cent \haun']. See Rules. 

101 cent-un \laun-un'] 

102 cent-deux [latcn-dd], etc. etc. 
200 deuz-cents [di-kiun] 

300 trois-cents [tr&4-§aun] 

400 quatre-ceiits [kltre-6au»] , 
etc. etc. 

1,000 mille or mil [mil] 

1,100 mil-cent or onze-cents [mil 
hiun or onz^haun'] 

1,200 mil-deux-cents or douze- 
cents [mi\-dh-haun or douzl- 
&utin]y etc. etc. 

2,000 deuz-mille [d4-mll] 

3,000 trois-mille [tr&&-mll] 



4,000 quatre - mille [kitre - mil], 
etc. etc. 

1 ,000,000 un million [un mll^o»] 

2,000,000 deuz-millions [di mil- 
fon] 

3,000,000 trois-millions [trAI mil- 
jon], etc. etc. 

1,100,000 un-million-cent-mille 
or onze-cent-mille [un mli^un 
fiaun-mll or 0Mz4-&aun-mll] 

1,200,000 un-million-deuz-cenc- 
mille or douze-cent-mille \un 
mll^on dd-§aun-mll, or douze 
§a«n-mU] 

1,300,000 un-million-trois-cent- 
mille or treize-cent-mille [vf 
rall^on tr6&-§aun-mll or trlz« 
S<zun-mll] , etc. etc. 

1848 mll.&^-&au/i-kJtraunti-Ml4] 

140,009,797 [Sawn kJirawnt^ mll^on 
ni- mll-Se^§aun-k&tre-van-dez4- 
Slt] 



Ordinal Numbers. 



Ir or ler, premier [primjay] 

Ire or lere, premiere [prdm^Sre] 

2d or 2me, second or deuzidme 
[U^on or ddz^lml] 

2de or 2me, seconde [Si^ondl] 

3me, troisieme [trAlz^lml]. 

4me, quatrieme [k&trllml] 

5me, cinquieme [fiank^Sml], etc. 

etc. 
9me,neuvieme[ndv^Sml], etc. etc. 

19me, diz-neuvieme [d£zi ndv- 
^Imd] 

20me, vingtieme [vant^lml] 

21me, vingt-et-unidme or vingt- 
uni^me [vantay-An^lmd or yan- 
tiinjiml] 

22me, vingt-deuxieme[vant|.d^z- 
^Iml], etc. etc. 



70me, soizante-et-dizidme or soi- 
zante-dixidme [hbhlauntap-d^z- 
fimi or hiMaunU-dizfimi'] 

71 me, soizante - et- onzieme or 
soizante - onzieme [S6&Sa«fit& 
onz^lmd or SiltSauntonz^lmd] 

72me, soizante - et > douzieme or 
soizante-douzieme [^k^Mauntay 
dottzllml or §64&aunt4 - douz- 
;^lml], etc. etc. 

90me, quatre-vingt-dizieme [ki- 
tre-van-d^z^ Iml] 

9Ime, quatre-vingt-onzieme [kk- 
tre-van'Onzj Sm4] 

92me, quatre- vingt-douzieme [kit- 
tre-van-doHz;^lml] , etc. etc. 

lOOme, centieme [§otent^Sml] 

lOlme, cent-unieme [Sauit-tln- 
' lm4]. See u of un 
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102x06, cent-deuzidme [Sattn-ddz- 

^Iml], etc. etc. 
20(Hne, deux-centi^me [d^fiaunt- 

300me,trois-centieme [trilt-Saunt- 

400me, quatre-centieme [k&tre 
Saunt^Srol], etc. etc. 



l,000me, millieme [niiliSin4] 

l^lOOme, inille>centieine or onze 
centieme [mil Sauntilmd or 
onzd hauniuvai'] 

1,200nne, mille-deux-centieme or 
douze-centieme [mil d6 Satmti- 
Im4 or dtfuzd §attntiSind],etc.etc. 

La l,500y669me partie; la quinze-cent-mille-six-cent-soixante- 
neuvieme partie [14 kanz^-iaun-m\\-hk-haun-llikthaunii-n^vjim& 
pirt*] 



Abbreviations originating in the above Numbers. 



lo premi^rement[prdm;^lreina«n] 
29 secondement [Si^ondlmaun] 
2o deuxieraement [diz^lmlmaun] 
3<> troisidmement [tr&4z;^lmlmaMn] 



40 quatriemement [k&triSml- 
maun'] 

50 cinquiemement [fiank^lmd- 
maim], etc. etc. 



French Terms in Punctuation, etc. 



, Tirgule [vir^ifc] 

; point et virgule [p6an-tay-Tlr- 

: deux points [di pban"} 

. un point [un pian] 

I point d'exclamation [pion dix- 
cl4m4£^on] 

? point d*interrogation [p6andan- 
tMrrl^ikjon'] 

6 accent aigu [icSavn* tay^A] 



d accent grave [iclaun ^r4y4] 

S accent circonflexe [Acfiaun &^r- 
confllx] 

( ' ) apostrophe [4pAkrdf^] 

( 1 ) trema [traymi] 

9 c^dille [6aydi^4] 

( - ) trait d'union [tri d&n^on]. 

( ) parenthese [pitrauntizi] 

** guillemet [^IJdml] 



Days of the Week 



Lundi [Itftidi] 
Mardi [m&rdi] 
BAercredi [mCrcredi] 
Jeudi [&M£] 



Vendredi [vatindredi] 
Samedi [S4mld£] 

Dimanche [dSmaunshI] 
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Janvier [haunvfap] 

F6vrier [fayvriay] 

Mars [ml^rSI] 

Avril [Jivrliq and [ivrlj^]. We 
prefer the former. 

Mai [mai/] 
Juin [^i&an] 



Months of the Year. 

Juillet [&&l^l] 
Aout [pit'] 

Septembre [Hiptounbre] 
Octobre [Aktibrc] 
Novembre [nftvaunbre] 
D^cembre [dayiaunbre"] 



The Seasons. 



Le printcmps [U prantattn] 
VH€ [laytay] 



L'automne [16tAnlj 
L'hiver [Ifivir] 



Time and its Divisions. 



Un siecle [vn §iCkZ«] 

Un an [un-naun] 

Une annee [An4 4na^] 

Un mois [un in&4] 

Une quinzaine [An4 kanzSn^] 

Une huitaine [&nd Aitlnl] 



Une semaine [&n4 S^mlnd] 

Un jour [an hour'] 

Une heure [inl ir] 

Une demi-heure [&nl d4m^ ir] 

Un quart d'heure [un k4r dirj 

Une minute [&n4 min&t4] 



Divisions of the Day. 



La pointe du jour [14 p&antd dA 

6our] 
Lever du soleil [Ihay dA 6ilJJ5] 
Grand matin [graun m4tan] 
Le matin [U m4tan] 
La matinee [Ik mkiinay] 
Midi [mid^] 
L'aprds-midi [liprl mldft] 

Le coucher du soleil [U koushay 
d& m^ji] 

Le soir [U §64r] 

La soiree [14 hlAray] 

La nuit [14 n&^] 

Minuit [mindfi] 



Aujourd'hui [6&ourd&^] 

Hier [jir] 

Avant hier [ivaun-t^lr] 

Le jour d'avant hier [U hour di- 
vaun- t^lr] 

La veille [14 vljl] 

L*avant veille [14vaun vlji] 

Demain [dSman] 

Apres-demain [4prl-d4man] 

Le jour d'apres-demain [U hour 
d4pri-ddman] 

Le lendemain [U laundiman] 

Le surlendemain [Id S&rlaundl- 
man] 



[_6n 

daj/. b^. thhne, war. fou. vaunt, can't, don't. «ncle. leisure, ^i^. ^k. 



Mixed Terms. 



Le ciel [U &^II] 

Les 6toiles [II za^t^l] 

Le soleil [U hblii^'] 

La lune [14 l&nd] 

Le inonde [U mondl] 

La terre [U tir] 

Un nuage [«n nA&iM] 



L'air [Igr] 

Le beau temps [U b6 taun] 

La pluie [14 pM] 

La neigc [14 n^W] 

La gelee [14 Way'] 

Un orage [m« ir4^^] 



The foregoing Critical Vocabulary and subsequent pages 
should be said from memory, one column or two columns at a 
time, in the presence of a native of France, or one equally 
qualified. The words alone should be repeated, with their 
English signification, taking care to notice every instruction 
given in the shape of rules. Every word should be looked for 
in a dictionary: the learner, by this means, would be enabled 
to ascertaiii the gender of each noun, as well as its meaning. 



End of the Vocabularies. 
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GRADUATED LESSONS IN FRENCH READING. 



First Lesson. 



nSMAnK: — Hie •ubseqnent leMon* contain 
•▼erj soand ^vlticlt can possiblj l»e used in the 
f rench langrnagre. Oreat care iras taken in the 
construction of each sentence to introduce some sjl- 
lahle or other irhich should require, for its pronun- 
ciation, the learner's particular attention. The 
sentences are, besides this, calculated to he instruc- 
tive in other respects. 

Sach lesson should first he carefully translated 
into Sngrlish. The I*rench should next he copied, 
underlining* each syllable in ^vhich italics appear. 
And lastly, the lesson should be read alon«l before a 
8r€M»d Judge, several times over, pointing* out the 
peculiarities of sound ^vhich are illustrated in the 
^vords exhibiting* italic letters* 

An excellent addition to this exercise ^vonld be to 
learn all these lessons by heart, eig*ht or ten lines 
at a time. 

[Look carefully, in the foregoing Vocabulary, for the letters and syllables in 
Italics. Consult also the Critical Rules following this.] 

Le plomb es^ un metal solide plits malleable que ductile. -^ On 
donne & radou6 au vaisseau de monsieur le capitaine. — Charles roi 
d'Any&terre et second de ce nom monta sur le trdne d I'age de 
trente ans; Louis guatorze rignait alort en France. — Le minis^e 
actuel des afFairee 6trangeres est un homme tr^«-franc. — .Tai lu 
quelque part que le drapeau du Pr^tendant 6tait blanc. — On va 
done (<^tir une ^glise dans cette parouse. — Avez-vous vu la fapade 
du PantA6on a "Parisf — Celut qui cAueAote en compa^nie n*est cer- 
tainement pas un tndividu bien HevL — Hippodamte per^a CAry- 
sippe son beau-fi/s de r6p^e de P61ops son man. — Davie/ mit le pied 
sur le corps de Golia/A et lui trancAa la lite. — II n'y avalt ce matin 
que neuf juifs dans la synagogue. — Charles neu/de France succeda 
d Franpots deiu: son fr^re. — Tout porte-faix est un ga^e- denier, 
mais r^mouleur de couteaux se nomme ati^ement gagne-pett^. 
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Second Lesson. 

PortM se soumi't avec peine au joii^ cT Alexandre. — George yotre 
frere m'a dit gu'il SLvait depta« lon^- temps mal A la gorge, — Que 
Vambition codte de aang ! — Leg monoIo9«e«, dialogues, et aufre« 
po^es d*Alphonse de Lamartine m^ritent les Aommages du siecfo. 
— On vend a pr^senf du th€ passa&2e k a\x schell'mgs la livre. — Ce 
flit dans la Auitieme anneie prec6dant I'dre chr^iienne gu'Auguste 
fit fermer pour la seconde fois le temple de Janti«. — Dans le mote 
d'Avrt/ dernier mon fiU, se promenant ayec un gentt/borame de 
mee arais, re9ut dans la jambe un coup de fusi2 que quelgu'tm ayoi't 
tir6 xnal-adroiteroent, et le mal que lui cau«a cet accident le con- 
ttaigntt a garder la cAam&re jusqu'en Ju'iUeU — Jerusalem, autrefoif 
capitale de la Jud6e, appartien/ k pr6sen< aux Turcs. — Agamemnon 
fit mourir sa fUle Iphig^nie pour apaiser la colore de Diane et fut 
nunact€ k son tour de la main de Clytemnestre son ^pot»e. 

Third Lesson. 

** Je U condamne d mort,** «'ecria BrutiM, " guotqu*!! soit mon 
fils,** — Jeconnoisd Amsterdam un chirurgiem du nom d'Adam. — 
Nous savoiM bie/i que Tabdoraen esl une partie du corps humotn.— 
Celttt qui saura se suffire k lui-meme ne conno£tra jamais Tennui. — 
Le safiran est une plait^e for^ utile en m^cine. — On a beaucoup trop 
irrit6 les Juifs depuis des siec/es pour s'attencfre a ce qu'ils s'adou- 
cittent de Io7tj|r. temps. — Jisus-Christ re9ut I'onc^ion du bapteme des 
mains de Jean. — J'ai fait met/re de la pou</re de jalap dans ce sirop. 
— Essex comptoit trop sur Tamour d'EIizabe/A. — Quelque satiri^ve 
que soit sa verve, Thomas Moore est encore plus satirique que lui, 
quand il lui plaii. — On va faire 6riger une stat«e ^^tcestre a la me- 
moire du due d*York. — Les fun^ratVIes d'un granii homme ont lieu 
ce mattn. — Un fier conseiller de Londres s*en prit a son boulanger; 
trots fois le gueux lui avait fait avaler du patn amer : c'6tait trailer 
en v6rita6Ze frater un si cel^&re personnage. Au dejeuner, au 
diner, tant qu*au souper c*etait bruit effroyable, et jamais magister 
au village ne gourme un 6colier plus Aaut et plus friquemment que 
monsieur le conseiller son domestique. "Mon chervoisin," lui dit 
un confrere, ^'pour^uot vous c/iagriner de la sorte? (Test une 
tete de fer que voire homme d farine: le remade est facile; il fattf 
en changer." 

Fourth Lesson. 

On didioit autrefois le pin d Pan et le myrte d V^ntw. — On jeta 
la tSte d'Asdrabal, fil* d'Amilcar et g6n6ral Car^Aaginots, dans le 
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camp de son frere Annibal qui Tattendaft pour livr«r bataille aux 
Romains. — La 2Van«ylvanie est au Vord de la //ongrie; elle ap- 
partien^ maintenant a VAutriche. — Si you< allez au sue/ de la Suisse 
vous traverserez T Alsace. — Elle a oui dire qu'il se trouve un graiui 

nombre d'ours au Nord de I'Europe Aimez-vous le Us? Ouif 

beaucoup; c'est une fleur embldmatique. II y a des fleursde^ 
sur les armes des rois de France ainsi que sur celles des rois d'An- 
gUterre. — A l&mort de Lucullus on vendit pour environ ving/. 
cin^-mille livres sterling de poisson que Fon lira de ses ^ton^j.— . 
Tu ^'enoncM en veritable p^dago^ue. — A Par» on vous donnera 
vinp^-quatre et mSme vingZ-cin^ sous pour un scAellin^. — Vers le 
commencement de Tann^e roilleoAui/-cen£-ving^-sep/ il s*op6ra dans 
le ministere anglots une revolution fori inattendue. — Au.lieic de 
theatre a Ath^nes on se servoit d'^cAafaudages ambulans sur 2esquels 
chaque auteur dramatique r^citait lui-meme ses tragedies en plem 
air. Thespis, vers I'an c>n<^-cent-trente-quatre avant Pere Chri" 
tienne, joua sur une cAarrette la premiere tragedie Grec^tte qui 
eut 6te mise en scene. 

Fifth Lessok. 

Qu'es^-ce qu*une mixtion 9 C'est un melange de drogues tel que 
celui que nous recoramande sans cesse et pour tout, avec sa pilule, 
le cel^&re docteur Abern^^y. — Les ac^'ons Aonteuses autant que 
sangruinaires d'un Domi^'en font voir jus^u'^ quel point Thomme 
petit porter le pouvoir cruel de Tautocra^te. — On n'^tait ini^te aux 
mysteres de la religion pafenne qu'apr^s de longue8 et p6nibles 
6preuves: il y allait souven^ de la vie a les r6v61er guotqu'ils ne 
fiissent que peu importants. — Que dMnep^tes se di«en/ partout au 
sujet de la politique et de la religion ! — Apres la prise de CarMage 
la Nouvelle, ^'cipion, a qui quelques soldate voulaient presenter 
une princesse captive fort belle, refusa non seulement de la voir 
mais la fit rendre de suite a son amant avec une dot consid^ro&Ze. 
— Quatre fois cin^ font ving^; ving^-trois et sept font trente; 
ajoutez-y huit; cela fera en tout cinquante-A«t^ — De cent louis 
que j'avais il ne m*en reste que quatre-vin^s — Sept et sept font 
quatorze, et les sept livres sterling que vous re9fites Aier, feront 
bien la somme que je vous ai due depuis trop long-temps: qu'en 
dites-vous? — La France souffrit long-temps des suites d6plora5/et 
de Tadministration speculative d'un Ecossois nomme Itaw, 

Sixth Lesson. 

Vlysse craijirnant, apr^s que les Grecs se furent empar^s de Troie 
qu'Astyanaa; ne voulut un jour venger son pere, Hector, en susci- 
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tant une nouvelle f^uerre aux allies, le fit mettre a mort: on le jeta 
du haul des Taurailles de la vtile dans les foss6s. La paix n'en fut 
que mieux affermie, sans doute, cependant ce trait de cruaut6 ne 
fait point Aonneur aux sentiments du rot d*lthaque. — Retirez siar de 
dior, il vous restera quatre. — Charle« dior r^gnait il y a quelques ann^es 
en France: il n*y regna pas long- temps. — iV*a-*-iI pas faitvenirdir 
bart'Zs de t^rebenMtne? II ne nous en reste tout au plus que six 

pintes On y\ent cette ann6e (diar-hui/-cenNving<-siar) de com- 

mencer 4 batir un palais maigniRque pour le roi d*Angleterre, 
George IV. II en 6toit temps. — Je conseille d tons ceux qui n'ont 
pas lu don-Quiorotte de se le procurer instamment. — Ce monsieur 
Le Sage devait etre un Aomme fort satirique et extremement ins- 
tniit: il naquit d Ruys, en Bretagnef et mourut prds de Paris, Pan 
dtj:-sep<>cen/-quarante-sepf. — A V€poque du bombardement de Bru- 
xelles, sous la conduite du Max^chal de Villeroi, quatorze ^glises et 
quatre mille maisons furent d^truites. Hu'it et hui^ font seize. 
Neu/et neu/font diar-hui^ Cing et cing font d\x. Six et six font 
douze. Dior et dix font ving^ — On rapporte qtie la marquise dou- 
otridre de B. compte passer le reste de ses jours en Italie: ce pa^s 
lui est cher comme le doi^ etre d toute arae sensi(/e le lieu de sa 
naissance. — D6mosMene fatsait souvent retentir les riva^es de la 
mer des periodes foudroyantes de ses harsmgues, Etant alors sujet 
a balbu/ter, ce grand orateur s'effor^ait 'de corriger ce d^faut par 
tous les moyens que lui sugg€raient ses connaissances universelles. 
La houcke remplie de petits caiZ/oux ronds, vous Teussiez entendu 
tous les jours prononcer a Aaute voix les passages les plus 6p\neux 
de sesdiscours; aussi devm^-il undes plus c^lebres d6clamateurs du 
aiicle. Que ne sauraient accomplir I'industrie et la perseverance! 
— Les cusiniers fran^ms se servent d'oignons dans leurs ragouts 
beaucoup plus fr^quemment que les Anglots. 

Seventh Lesson. 

Gustave Vasa s'etant mts a la tete des paysans de la Dal^carlie 
vint assi^ger Upsal, qu*il reprit. Ses troupes, ^uotque plusieurs 
fois d^faites, ne laiss^renf pas de p6n6trer jus^u'au coeur de la Suede 
et de s'emparer de Stockholm. Le roi de Danemark, Christiern IL, 
se Tit oblige, malgr^ toute sa Aaine et toute sa jalousie, de reconnaitre 
les droits de Gustave. Ce prince rigna jus^u'en quinze-cen/-soi> 
arante. Digne a tous egards du ti^re de heros, Gustave Vasa mourut 
dans sa capitale a I'age de soixante-et-dix ans. — Ces messieurs sou- 
y^attent savoir si le vaisseau de Tamiral ^choua ou non. — Meurs, 
malheureux ; voila le frutV de ton imprudence et de tes mceurs d^- 
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prayees. — Les m^chants vouen/, sans y faire attention, Ieur« ame« 
au g6nie du mal. — Les gens qui ne s&vent rien s'ennuient plus des 
deux tier« de leur temps. — Les yeux du peuple sont constamment 
ouvertt sur les actions des grands. — SemblabZe a un verre grossis- 
sant, la retine d'un ijjrnorant transforme les plus petites fautes d*un 
prince en crimes eflfroyables et prend pour vertus rares des inclina- 
tions nature! les, des Aabitudes qui, chez tout autre, n*aura/en< pas 
paru dignes d'etre observ^es. — Plus vous exarainez lesouvro^res des 
Thomas Laurence, des FTilkie, des Northcote, plus vous yous sente^ 
enclins a convenir que ce sont des cAe/%-d*oeuvre de peinture. 

Plai«e a Dieu que la bonne intelligence qui rigne entre TAngle- 
terre et la France au moment qu'il est, ne connaisse plus d'inter- 
ruption ! Fuissent ces deux nations, toujour* unies, ne se disputer 
le pax a Tavenir que lorsqu'il s'agira du progres des arts, du de- 
yeloppement de« sciences ou du bien-etre universel de« empires! 
Qu'il serait delicieux de voir deux peuples si grands, foulant au 
pied les jalousies nationales, les int^rets mercenaires, et la fausse 
gloire, concourir a Tetablissement d'une forme de gouvernement 
parfaite, et travailler en quelque sorte par leur exemple au bonheur 
du monde entier/ O, Harmonie Divine; toi, dont la douce in- 
fluence ne semble encore couler qu*en c&naux resserr^s au sein de 
quelques fsLtailles ; verse, verse en torrents le haume conciliateur 
de ton rigne de paix, et que le« homme« enfin de tous les climate 
se reconnamen/ pour fr^resl 



It will be observed, that both ways of spelling several of 
the words used in the foregoing lessons have been introduced ; 
examples: enfans, er^antM ; negligens, n6gligent$ ; temSf temps; 
frangois^ frangais ; favois, javais ; parloient^ parlaient, etc. This 
is to accustom the learner to the correct pronunciation of 
syllables spelt in either orthography. Excellent writers have 
patronized each spelling. 
* ^* When Syllables are looked for in the Vocabulary, they 
should begin with a vowel. Final and single letters will be 
found in their alphabetical places. It is always very necessary 
for beginners to consult the Vocabulary and Critical Rules for 
the correct pronunciation of every word. 
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CRITICAL RULES 

ON 

FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 

FOUNDED ON THE REMARKS AND DECISIONS OF THE BEST 

ANCIENT AND MODERN PHILOLOGICAL 

WRITERS OF FRANCE. 



The Alphabet. 

1. Best Names for the various letters of the French alphabet, 
according to UAcadSmie FranfaiaCf Laveaux, Noel et Chapsal, 
Bescherdlet etc. etc. 



A, as a in ear. Never as in aU. 

B, as fre in tribe. 

Cf as ee, in race, or Ae in rake. 

D, as de in /ade [or te in fate^ at 
the end of some words, when 
the next letter is a vowel or an 
h mute]. See D further on. 

E, as ay in day ; this vowel has 
six different sounds: See Ac- 
cents. 

French « never bears the 
sound which is given here 
as its alphabetical name, 
unless it has an accent over 
it. Itsusualsoundis[l,ord]. 

F| as/e in safe. 

G, as ^ in gig, or s in pleasure. 

H, as A in home, or silent. See 

further on, the aspirated h. 

I, as e in &e: See Accents. 

J, as s in pleasure, everywhere. 

K, as Ae in rake. Never silent 



L, as & in tale. See liquid L. 

M, as m« in time. 

N, as ne in mine. 

O, as in go: See Accents. 

P, as pe in pope. 

Q, as Afi in rake^ or coo in cool- 
ing; and French ku, which has 
no analogous English sound. 

R, as re in more, 

S, as ce in race, or ze in maze. 

T, as te in rate, or ce in race. 

U, has no corresponding sound 
in English: See Accents. 

V, as ve in cave. 

W, as ve in cave, or oo in too. See 
this letter further on. 

X, as gues in rogues, ee in race, or 
ze in maze. See final x. 

Y, as e in be, to which add the 
word grec. See further on. 

Z, as ze in maze, or ce in race. 



The preceding manner of naming the various letters of the French 
alphabet is authorised by the present Conseil Regal de Vlustruction 
Publique. It was first suggested by the learned writers of La Gram- 
maire de Port- Royal, 
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IfAHES OF THE FRENCH LBTTKHS. 



2. Former WATof calling those letters: — 



A, as a in ecar, 

B, as 6a in baktr. 

C, as sa in tafer. 

D, as eta in dative, 
E| as a in ahly. 

F, as English F. 

G, as s in plea»ur€, added to ay 
of day. 

H, as a of car, added to $h ofjish, 

I, as e of be, 

J, as « of pleasure, added to e of 

be. 
K, as ca of car. 
L, as English L. 
M, as English M. 



N, as English N. 

O, as English O. 

P, as fKt in paper, 

Q, as nothing English. 

R, as air in fair, 

S, as English S. 

T, as to in taper, 

Vf as nothing English. 

V, as oa in vapour, 

W, as va in vapour, with doubU 

preceding it [double t&]. 
X, as tx in six. 
Y, as e of 6e, and the word gree 

after it [£^rlk] 
Z| as English Z. 



When a learner has already been made conversant with this 
second example of alphabetical pronunciation, the teacher acts 
judiciously who abstains in his case from requiring the first ; they 
are both used by talented instructors. 

3. The advantage of this latter designation of the letters is: that 
English learners discover more similarities between them and those 
of their own alphabet. 



The Vowels. 

4. Besides six vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and y, there are sounds, pro- 
duced by the combination of letters, which may be termed Compound 
vowels ; such as <b, ae, ai, ate, ao, au, ay, aye ; ea, eaiy eau, £e, ei, 
eo, eu, eH, eyj ie; os, asu, oi, ou, oO,, oue; ue, ue. 

A few grammarians have called y a sign, representing a 
double t. We prefer, for simplicity's sake, following the 
steps of those who class it among the vowels. — A. Lemairb. 



Interrog'ator t — Which is considered by modem grammarianr 
to be the best manner of naming the letters of the French alphabet? 
By whom formerly suggested, and by whom lately authorised? 1 

Does e bear the sound which is given here for its name where- 
ever it is found ? Is the second manner of naming the letters 
of the French alphabet incorrect? 2 

What is the advantage of using the second manner of naming 
the letters? 3 

Are there any other sounds besides those of the six vowels ? 4 
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5. There are moreover four Nasal sounds: an, in, onf tin, which 
may be detected, with a little care, in the English words: vaunt, 
can't, don*t, uncle. 

The letters forming nasal syllables are: aim, ain; am, an, aon, 
eon; ein, eim; em, en; eonj eun; im, in; om, on; um, tin; ym, 

6. Examples of words containing the above-mentioned com- 
pound vowels: JEgie, Caen, Mai, faisais, maitre, haie, payer, pays, 
tongea, seigneur, dimangeaison, armSe, bey, SaSne, aoCit, eout, bean, 
gedlier, Georges, feu, jeune, ceil, (Edipe, vceu, feus, jeune, jeHne, coBur, 
ginie, loi, foible, mou, d*ou, bouc, charrue, aigue, 

7. Examples of words containing the above-mentioned nasal 
syllables: ambition, vendant, songeant. Loon, paon, emploi, envie; 
impoU, fin, faim, pain, peintre ; taon, complet, donjon, rongeons, 
Munster, Humbert, parfum, importun, djeun. 

8. There are, besides those compound vowels and nasal syllables, 
various other sounds, which are called Diphthongs. See, further 
on, a list of these, with their correct pronunciation. 

9. Vowels are long or short: — 

A is long inpdte, short in patte (cart and cat). 
£ is long in bSche, short in belle (there and tell). 
I is long in Spitre, short in petite (fleet and bit). 
O is long in apdtre, short in mode (pole and doll). 
U is long in fiute, short in culbute (no similar sound in English). 
£u is long in le jeune, short in jeune (no similar sound in English 
for e& of jeune, but eu of jeune is like u in gun). 
Ou is long in croute, short in doute (fool and too). 
Observe that the English sounds, given in the preceding ex- 
amples on the long and short vowels, are not strictly similar, 
but they may serve as very useful approximations. 

10. The six vowels: a, e, i, o, u, and y, produce but five distinct 
sounds, as t and y are pronounced alike. 



3lHterrogr»tor : — What are nasal sounds? how many such 
sounds are there ? Name the English words supposed to contain 

those sounds 5 

Give me examples in which compound vowels may be found 6 
Give me examples containing nasal sounds ... 7 
Are there any other French sounds besides the compound and the 

nasal? 6 

Which are the long and short vowels? .... 9 
How many simple sounds do the six French vowels produce? 10 
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11. It will be seen how necessary it is, in French orthoepy, to 
pay great attention to the proper pronunciation of long and short 
vowels, when one has observed the wide difference there is in the 
signification of the few following words: fai une tachs a mon 
hcAit : fai une tache a rempUr ; vous tachez voire robe ; vous 
rkcHEZ <ie bien faire ; c' est un male ; c'est une malle; c^est mal; 
combien vendez'-votu ce matin ? 12 est sorti ce matin. EUe fechz 
tons les jours ; il feche tris-sounent. 



French E. 



12. There are three kinds of. e's: the mute or silent {Pe muet) 
the close or short-sounded {Ve fenne)^ the broad and open (Vi 
ouvert) . 

13. The mute or silent e, slightly sounded as u in butter, and as e 
in time, is so called because, in many cases, it should be but slightly 
heard: k, me, de, ce, que, and sometimes completely dropped, as in 
baUe, livre, table, etc. 

14. The perfectly mute e is generally final, or nearly so: homme, 
femmeSfje parle, tu paries. Us parlent, ils parlaient. 

15. It is never mute in monosyllables ending with s, such as. Us, 
des, mes. 

16. This e may be found perfectly silent in the body of words: 
Studiera, emploierons, mangeons, vengeance, Jean, asseoir ; eu, feus, 
etc.; aboiement, enjouement, paiement, supplSerai, etc.; sein,Jeun, beau. 

17. TpE CLOSE or short-sounded e, pronounced as ay in day, bears 
that name because it is uttered with one*s mouth almost closed, as 
in aminit^, degenere, rocher, t6m6riti. That is why it is called in 
French: eferm^. 

18. The broad and open ^, pronounced as the first e in there, or 
ai in pair, is so termed because it is uttered having one*s mouth 
broad open, as in : succh, module, il appelle. 

Iiiterrogrator : — Is it necessary to pay attention to the pro- 
nunciation of Zon^ and MoTt vowels? 11 

How many kinds of French e's are there ? .... 12 

What is the mute or silent e ? 13 

Where are silent or mute e's usually found? . . . 14 

Is e ever mute in monosyllables ending with s? . . 15 
Mention a few words in the body of which there are «*s absolutely 

silent 16 

What is the close or short-sounded Sf . . . . 17 

What is the ^roflui and open ^^ 18 
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19. The word fermetS contains the three sounds of e : broad and 
open infer; mute or almost silent in me, close and short-sounded 
in tS. 

20. When e has a circumflex accent over it, as iy it is broader- 
sounded than d; examples: tite,mime, etc. 



The Accents. 



21. There are three accents: the acute ('), the grave ('), and 
the CIRCUMFLEX C*^): V accent aigUyV accent grave, and Taccent cir- 
conJUxe. 

22. French accents often serve to give a different signification to 
words which are spelt alike: a, cL; de, dej la, Idj tnur, mtlr; ou, 
ou, etc. 

23. The acute accent is placed on ^, when it is forming or end- 
ing a syllable, and when it should have a short and close sound, as 
ay in day; example: ete,vSrHe, amenite, 

24. The sound of this i may be observed in syllables where the 
acute accent is not used ; for example: er of the Present Infinitive 
of verbs should be pronounced as ay in day: aimer, parler, danser, 
chanter, chercher; but this e becomes an open broad e, as first e in 
there, when the next word begins with a vowel or an h mute : aimer 
d danser ; parler d quelqu^un; danser au hal, etc. £r of dissyllables 
and polysyllables is generally pronounced as ay in day: herger, 
potager; it is open and broad in monosyllables: fer, mer, ver, &c.; 
and in amer, belv^der, cancer, en fer, ither, fier, f rater, gaster, hier, 
hiver, Jupiter, Lucifer , mdchefer, magister, outremer, pater, etc. See 
further on: final r, and in the Vocabulary at the letter R. 

25. El of pluriel contains an e ferm6; it is pronounced as ay in 



Intenrogrator : — Which is the French word that contains the 

three sounds of e ? '9 

How should 4 be sounded ? 20 

How many French accents are there ? .... 21 
What is often the use of French accents? ... 22 

Ou what letter is the accent acute invariably used? . . 23 
Is not the sound of accented e ferme observable in some words 

for e unaccented? 24 

What is the pronunciation of el in pluriel, and that of ez, the 
plural termination of verbs? 25 
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day; lo isez of the second plural person of verbs: aimez, danteZf 
ehantezi and in some other words: nez, ehez^assezy etc. See finals. 

26. The conjunction et^ wherever it happens to be, sounds as ay 
inday. See final t. It is also an eferm6 that belongs to elef,pied^ 
in which /and d are silent. 

27. Both tenninations ^e, and ey, with or without the plural «, 
are pronounced like ay in day; examples: armies, fees, deys, 

28. The GRAVE ACCENT is placed on e ending some syllables in 
the body of words, or immediately preceding final s : pire, mire, 
discrete, abcis, succis. This d should be pronounced like the first e 
in there, or ai in pair. 

29. Note. — This i is broad, and rather long, whenever it ends a 
syllable followed by a consonant and a silent e ; as prophite, fid^, 
je mine, il prosper e, 

30. In the terminations igt and i-je, the accented « nearly bears 
the sound ofay in day: piege, manige, aim^-je,pui886-je, 

31. The sound of e, or a close approximation to it, like that of ^, 
may be met with in syllables where no accent is seen ; the e of 
autel, mortelj is open as in the English word hell; it is so also in tiret, 
secret, complet, etc. The more open and broader i, like first e in 
there, may be noticed in Zes, des, mes, eet, tes, ses, tu et, il est, etc. 

32. Every e that forms a syllable with a following consonant that 
should be heard, is more or less open: bee, grec, sel, sepf, enfer, etc 

33. The syllables in which unaccented e is the broadest as to 
sound, are those ending with Z and r .* amer, temir, ccuuel, etc. 

34. E is therefore more or less an i ouvert, whether accented 
or not, whenever it precedes one of the consonants, c, f, I, r, s, t, 
forming a syllable with it Examples: hec, chef,fiel, heUeffer, terre, 
amer, iris, prods, discrete etc. 

IntexTOsrator : — How do you pronounce the French conjunc- 
tion and, and the French for key and foot ? . . . . 36 
What is the pronunciation of final ie, ey, 4es, eysf » . 27 
When is the grave accent used over e? .... 28 
How is i usually pronounced ? What is its sound when it imme- 
diately precedes final « or a syllable ending with ef . . 29 
What should be the sound of S in the terminations ige, S'je 9 30 
May the sounds of i and i be heard in words where no accents 

are used ? 31 

What kind of e should that be which immediately precedes an 

audible consonant? 32 

Which are the syllables in which unaccented e is the broadest ? S3 
In what cases is unaccented e more or less heard as ^? . 84 



8IOK8 U8KD WITH FREKCH WORDS. 79 

35. Accented i requires a more lengthened sound than i when 
it precedes a final syllable ending with e; examples: lite, cxtrimet 
eriie, etc. Final it is pronounced exactly like final is of accds. 

86. A disereils seen over k' merely denotes that the preceding u 
must be distinctly pronounced, as in contigue, aigue, cigue, and not 
as in figve, ligue, brigue. See farther on. 

37. As a sign applied for distinction only, the accent grave is 
used over d and dis, prepositions, and let and otlf adverbs, to prevent 
their being mistaken for a, verb, des, compounded article, /a, article 
or pronoun, and on, conjunction. The accent in these cases does 
not affect the sound of the syllable over which it is seen. 

38. Many words ending with es would be improperly pronounced, 
were it not for this accent placed over the i, distinguishing such 
terminations from final c< of words where it should be silent: aprist 
dprets congrisj eongreat Jhritfjlores, etc. 

39. Thx ciacuMFLKX ACCENT (^) is used over a, i, i, d, i2, eH, ou, 
to show, wherever these vowels do not belong to the terminations 
dtf ii, (if 6t, Ht, that they are to have a broad and lengthened sound. 

40. Note. — The accent circumflex denotes the elision of some 
letter formerly used: dge was anciently vnritten aage ; pdte, iite were 
formerly spelt ]Mufe, tesUj paimentf gatevMnt, were originally pate- 
ment, gaiement. This accent, like the grave, assisting to distinguish 
words that might be mistaken one for the other without it, should 
naturally affect, wherever it is possible, the pronunciation of the 
vowel over which it is found. 



SioNs USED with French Words. 

41. The Apostrophe. — This sign, which is represented by ('), 
is used at the top of several consonants, and on the right side, as: c*, 



iBterrogratoi' t — Describe the sounds of ^ 35 

Point out the effect of a diaeresis over e .... 36 

What is the accent grave used for besides pronunciation f Does 
it in such a case affect the sound of the letters over which it is 
placed? 37 

Blight you omit to add the accent grave over final ^s, when a word 
requires it? What would be the effect of the omission ? . 38 

On what vowels is the accent circumflex used, and how should 
those vowels be pronounced? Is this rule without exception? 39 

Does not the circumflex accent denote some elision? What 
should it naturally affect, in consequence of this elision ? . 40 

When is the apostrophe used, for what purpose, and what kind ot 
sign is it? Give me a few examples 41 



80 SIONS AND THK COVSOKAKTS. 

d^ift ^* »»*, «*, r\ a\ t\ to show that one of the vowels a, e, t, has 
been left out, in order to avoid pronouncing it. So that *^ no sound 
whatever " should be heard between such consonants and the sub- 
sequent vowels, even when an h intervenes. ExampIes : c'es/, tfim, 
faiy rdme, m'y, n'en^ entr'autres, i'U, fa, etc. ; d*homtne, fhabite, 
rhonneurt nChumiliery rChiritonB, a'hxvtmer, t'humecter, etc. 

42. The only vowel after which an apostrophe has been used is «; 
as qu'a, qu*est, qu^ily qu^ouy qu*une, etc. The qu* in all such cases is 
sounded exactly as A. See the Vocabulary. 

43. The Hyphen, in French as in English, serves, with r^ard to 
pronunciation, to unite two or three words into one; therefore pro- 
nounce peut-itre, c'esUcL-dire, as if the words were: peutitre, 
c*e8tddire [pitStrc, SItidSr]. 

44. The Diuresis ("), met with over the latter of two eowels, 
points out that each of those vowels is to be distinctly sounded io 
the alphabetical way: hair, h^roide, Esau, Antinous, Moise, etc. . . 
In the termination gue, it merely indicates that the u should be pro- 
nounced as in fru, du, lu, mu,nu, and not be silent, as in hagut, b^gue, 
liguef vogue, fugue. See the Vocabulary. 

45. The Cedilla (•>) found under y, when it precedes a, o, orit^ 
should be sounded exactly as « in the English words sat, set, sit, sot, 
sutler; examples: fagade, gargon, regu. 



The Consonants. 

46. French Consonants, in general, are pronounced very netrly 
like English consonants, at the beginning of words and syllables. 

47. Two words following each other are frequently united in read- 
ing or speaking, when the first ends with a consonant, and the second 
begins with a vowel or silent h; example: les bons-enfants sont- 
heureux. There are several exceptions to this general rule. 

Interrogrator : — Is the apostrophe used after any vowel? 42 
Is there any difference between French and English hyphens with 

regard to pronunciation ? Mention a few words with hyphens 43 
Tell me why the diareais is used over various French words. 

What is its effect in the termination gue? .... 44 
Do you know why a cedilla is often found under French c*s? 45 
What is the general pronunciation of French consonants ? 46 
When two words follow each other, the former ending with a 

consonant, and the latter beginning with a vowel, what is their 

pronunciation? 47 



PRONUNCIATION OF A AND AI. 81 

48. Observe that it would be considered pedantic to be over- 
scrupulous in this uniting of consonants with vowels, even when 
the words invite one to do so. 

In oratory, declamation, poetic and public reading, it is indis- 
pensable to observe this euphonical connection: un grand' 
homme est partout-^u se r^pandsa gloire. — Piron. 

49. Final Consonants are generally silent: iahacy muid, sang, 
strop, panier, has, tout, poix, nez ; the exceptions are pointed out in 
the following lines and in the foregoing Vocabulary. 



The French Letters, as they occur in the Body of Words. 

[A] 

50. A, in French, never bears the sound it has in the English words: 
all, war. Its natural sound is that of a in bar, car, far. 

51. The natural sound of a is illustrated in the French words la, 
ma, ta, sa, ratajia,falbala, Paris. 

A preserves its natural sound, so long as it is not combined 
with : e, i, o, m, n, u, or y. 

52. A should not be heard in ao&l, aoiiteron, aoriste, Sadne, taon ; 
but it should be distinctly pronounced in: aouter, aoHui, 

53. The pronunciation of the compound vowel cs is that of ay in 
day; example: Ccssar. 

54. . Ai assumes the sound of e in the English word flattery, for the 
participle present faisant ; and that of a in car, for douairiire. But 
as is usually pronounced as ay in day; examples: aigu, gai, gear, 
vrai. — G.DuviviEK. 

55. Ai sounds like ay in day, in the present tense, indicative 
mood, of avoir: pai; in the past definite, and future tenses of 
several verbs. faimai,jejinirai, etc. 

Interrogrator t — Is there no objection to this way of uniting 
words? When is this connexion of words indispensable? . 48 
What is the pronunciation of final consonants in general ? 49 
Is French a ever sounded as English a is heard in all, war 9 50 
What is the natural sound of French a ? Mention a few examples 

in which it is found 51 

How long does French a preserve its natural sound? . 52 

How should you pronounce a? 53 

What is the pronunciation of ai in faisant, douairidre, aigu ? 54 
In what verbs and tenses does at sound like ay of day ? . 55 

o 5 



82 PRONUNCIATION OF AM, AN, AND B. 

56. There are other words in which an sounds like first t in there: 
example: maison, maitre, 

b7. AiE, aies, aientf ais, ait, as terminations, are all pronounced 
as at in pair; example: numnaie, piaies, ils parlaienif je lisais, 
il icrivaiL 

58. At should have a sound similar to that of first e in there, fol- 
lowed by a slight sound of t in sit, for payer, rayerj etc., ayant, ayez, 
etc. — Nap. Landais. 

We consider that a alone in payer, rayer, etc., sounds like first 
e in there ; and y, like the same letter in the English word you. 

59. At in pays, paysan, ahbaye, and derivatives, should be pro- 
nounced as ai of pair, followed by e of be. 

60. The n of an, en, in, an, un, and of any other final syllable 
producing a nasal sound, is united to the vowel of the subsequent 
word, only when that subsequent word is so connected in meaning 
with it that no pause should intervene: mon-umt, en-/to2ie, cer/ozn- 
auteur, on-ignore, un-honnite homme. The n should not therefore be 
sounded in: mon cousin eut venu; vin bon et boire, 

61. The nasal sound of am, an, em and en, is something like that 
of aun in: vaunt, gaunt, daunt. 

62. The general sound of au, and, avJx, aut, and aux, is that of 
natural o; example : etau,fliau, gruau, faux, richavd, fatdx, savt. 
It has also a sound similar to that of o in nor; example: awrore, 
laurier, Maure. 

[B] 

63. Final h is made clearly audible in: Joah, Moab, Nabob, Job, 

Interrog-ator : — Can you tell me what are the words in 
which at bears the sound of final e in there? ... 56 

Mention the terminations which are pronounced like at in 
pair 57 

What is the pronunciation of ay in the words payer, rayer, 
etc. ? Does the Editor's opinion coincide ? . . . . 58 

Is there not another way of pronouncing ay? . . . 59 

When should n of final an, en, in, on, un, be sounded? Give me a 
few examples in which this n is silent 60 

Are there not some English words which contain a nasal sound 
answering to an, am, etc. 9 61 

What are the French syllables corresponding in sound to natural 
English ? Are there not words in which au sounds like o of 
nor? 62 

Is b ever sounded at the end of words? Mention the words in 
which it is silent 63 



SOUND OF C, C FINAL, AND CS. 63 

Zeh, Onb, Jacob f etc., and in: radoub, rumbj rob. It is silent in 
plomb, cL plomb, aplombf surplomb, Do%A», 

64. When there are two &*s in a word, ^nly one is pronounced: 
rahbin, sabbaif dbbi, AhbniUe, 

[C] 

65. The natural sound of c is that of A, when it precedes a, o, 
«; example: ctAanef coehouy ettrieux. 

66. C has the sound ofs, when it precedes e, t, y ; example: ceci, 
eigaUf eygne. 

67. C is silent in clere, donc,jonc, bane, tronc, blanc, JianCf franc, 
eroc, accrocy escroc ; and in almanach, Schecs (game), instinct, laca 
(snares), Jc vaincM, tu vaincs, il vainc ; Cotignac, estomaCf broc, eric, 
marc, pore, tcAae, caoutchouc, artinie, — Waillt. 

The sounding of c as k in arsenic is now preferred. This 
modem pronunciation is recommended by A. Lkmairx. 

68. Final c is usually sounded aaks example: bac, bissae, ressac, 
sumac, tale, sue, turc, pare, rebec, aspic, zinc, fite, troc, froe, bloc, 
bouc, stue, eadue, cric'crae, croc en jambe, bee, ichec (loss), utoc, 
aguedue, agaric, sgntUe, tric'irac, avee, cotignac, de brie et de brae, 

69. It is also heard as A in Mare, a man's name: de derc d maitre, 
porC'ipic, ee tabac est divin ; and in done, blane, franc, preceding a 
vowel or silent h s examples: Uy est donc aussi; un franc &ourdi; 
du BLANC au noir. 

70. When final e is sounded as k for the singular number of a 
noun, it is sounded also for the plural; example: 6ec«, aqueducs, 
turcs, etc. 

71. The s following a sounded final c, should be heard as az, 
when the next word begins with a vowel ; example: des pores-^pics, 
du croes-en^jambe. — A. Lxmaire. 

72. But the s is quite silent in des arcs^en-ciel 



Iiiterroirator t — How should you pronounce bbf 
What is the natural sound of c before a,o,u?. 
How should c be pronounced before e, i,y9 
What are the words in which final c should be silent? 

In what words is it sounded? 

Is final c heard in any other word? .... 

How should final c be pronounced in the plural number? 70 

How is plural s pronounced when it follows a c that should be 

sounded? 71 

Is the s silent in the French of rainbows ? ... 72 



64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 



84 HOW TO PRONOUNCE 9, AND CH. 

72. C should be heard at the end of done, when it begins a pro- 
position; example: done voire ami est mortj je penae, done }e suis. 

73. It is also permitted to sound c in done, when great em- 
phasis is required; example: jtuqu'cL quand pretendez-vous done me 
dieter de$ loia f 

74. The c of done is silent in every other case not mentioned here. 

75. C is moreover heard as ^ of go» in seeond and derivatives. 
Some give it that sound also in secret, secretaire. We prefer the 
sound of k for the two last words. 

76. C is pronounced as jf of go, in prune de reine Claude, pre- 
serving its sound of k in the word Claude, when it is simply used 
as the name of a queen. 

77. C of cieogne, which is now written cigogne, should be pro- 
nounced as g of go. 

78. When c has a cedilla under it, it is pronounced as \U]; 
example : fagade, gargon, regu. 

79. In the words vermicdky viohnceUe, it takes the sound of sh.— 
Trevoux. We always pronounce the c in these words as [SI]. 

80. C has the sound of English eh in fantoccini, 

81. The first c should be silent in: aceabler, accomplir, accuser, 
acclamation, acerSditer, and whenever it precedes ca, eo, cu, el, cr, qu, 
in the body of words. — Wailly. 

82. It is necessary to give c distinctly the sound of k when it pre- 
cedes ce,c»; example: accepter, accident. 

83. Ch is invariably pronounced as English sh, in words which 
are purely French, or simply derived from the Latin ; example: 
chapeau, chevdl, chose, chute. — Beauzee. 

Intcrrog-ator : —When should c be heard at the end ofdotic 9 72 
How should you pronounce done for the sake of emphasis? 73 
In what cases should the c of done be silent^ ... 74 
In what words should c be sounded as ^ of go? How should you 
pronounce the French for secret, secretary ? ... 76 

76 
77 
78 
li, vio- 
79 
80 
81 
82 



Is the c of Claude deserving some attention ? . 

What is the French for stork? 

Does a cedilla placed under e affect its sound? 

How do you pronounce the c in the French of vermice 
loncello? 

Give me the French for fantoccini .... 

When is the c of oc silent at the beginning of words? 

When should c of ac have the sound of k9 

How is eh articulated in words purely French, or derived from 
the Latin? 83 



WORDS IN WHICH CH OCCURS. 85 

85. Ch should bear the sound of i( in king, at the beginning and 
in the body of words which are borrowed from the Greelc, or from 
some of the Eastern dialects; example: Ach^lods, Achmet, archetype^ 
anachronismey archonte, archange, Chalc^doiney ChcUdeen, cat^chumine, 
chaos, Ch6ronSe, Chersonise, chceur, chorUte, chorus, chorographie, 
Chretien, chromatique, chronique, chronologic, chrysalide, Melchis^dec, 
choregraphie, chor6vique, cholera-morhua. — Beauzse. 

86. Waillv adds Bacchus, Chloris, Melchior, Nabuchodonosor ; 
and Monsieur A. Lemaire mentions archeologie, Bucharest, batra- 
ehomiomachiej chalcographie, Charyhde, chiragre, chiromande, chku- 
myde, chlore, chrime, chrysocole. !f^ The second ch of hairacho- 
miomachie should have the sound of sh. 

87. Several words derived from the Greek and Eastern dialects, 
having now been so long used in French speech, have assumed the 
character of French words, and require the ch to be sounded as sh ; 
example: archev^que, archidiacre, archipr^tre, architecte, archiduc, 
bachique, chimie, chirurgien, ch^ruhiriy pcUriarche, tachygrapJue, 
AchilUy Machiavel, Machiavelisme, Machiav^lique, Ezechias, Zach^e. 
See the DicHonnaire de L'Academie. 

88. The ch is pronounced as sh in archevique, patriarche, Michel, 
but it is sounded as A in archi^piscopal, patriarchal, Michel- Ange. 
See the Grammaire de G.Duvivier. 

89. Chirographaire should be heard as kirographaire, — Boniface. 

90. Ch of ach4ron should be like ch of cheval. — Feraud. 

91. The pronunciation of Joachim is [SAishan], — G. Duvivibr. 

92. Ch is entirely silent in almanach, 

93. Pronounce Looch as [Wk], and yacht as [jkk'], — L'Academie. 



InterrogTAtor : — When should ch bear the sound of k, and 
in what words? 85 

Which are the words added by Wailly, and those mentioned by 
A. Lemaire? . .86 

Is ch always sounded as k in words derived from the Greek and 
Eastern dialects ? 87 

What does 0. Duvivier say respecting the ch of archevique and 
the two following words ?....... 88 

Make mention of Messieurs Boniface and Ferawts two re- 
marks 89,90 

What is the French for Joachim ? 91 

When is cA quite silent? 92 

How do you pronounce Looch and Yacht ? ... 93 



86 PARTICULAE SOUND OF FIKAL CT. 

94. Ct should be heard, with both letters distinctly sounded, at 
the end of intact, exact, tact, contact^ abject, direct, infect, strict, dis- 
tinct, suednet. — A. Lkmaikk. 

95. The e should be slightly heard as i^ at the end of aspect, cir* 
eonspectf respect, and the t should be silent. 

96. Final ect of respect bears the sound of at in pair, when the 
next word begins with a consonant; example: respect projbnd. 

97. Respect and circonspect. In the plural number, used before a 
word beginning with a vowel, should be pronounced without sound- 
ing either the c or ^; the final s is then heard as z ; example: ties 
respects affect6s ; des hommes circonspects et prudents, 

98. The c as well as f of suspect should be distinctly sounded, 
except in la hides suspects [fi&Spl]. — A. Lxmaibb. 

99. C and t are both silent in instinct, and amict. 

[D] 

100. The natural sound of French d is the same as that of English 
dg example: dame, dS, diner, donuiiney duchi^ 

101. D has also an occasional sound, which is that oft; example: 
grand aetew; second dbrege, 

102. D iuTariably preserves its natural sound at the beginning 
and in the body of words: damas, dijcL, digne, docile, duries ad- 
TmrabU, editeur, idie, odeur, pudeur. 

103. It is usual not to pronounce final d; example : froid, hard, 
lard, pied, nid, grand, plafond* 

104. Final d of proper names should be distinctly sounded; 



Inter rog>ator : — What Is the pronunciation of finale^, and in 

what words is it sounded? 94 

How do you say the French of aspect, circumspect, respect ? 95 
Supposing the next word begin with a consonant, how would you 

pronounce the French of respect? 96 

When the French of respect and circumspect is used in the plural 

number, what is its pronunciation before a vowel? . . 97 
What does Lemaire observe respecting the word suspect 9 . 98 
Give me the French of instinct, and the word wliich follows 

it 99 

What is the natural sound of French J? .... 100 
Has this letter any other sound? ..... 101 
Where does French d invariably preserve its natural sound? 102 
Should final d be usually sounded or not? • • . 103 
Is it usual to pronounce the d at the end of proper names? 104 



PROKUNCIATIOK OP J>, FINAL D, XTC. 87 

examples: Obed, David, Joadf Sud (the south wind), etc. — De- 

MAND&X. 

105. Zend in jSend-Avesta is pronounced as [zandl]. — L'Aca- 

DBMIE. 

106. When d is met with at the end of an adjective immediately 
preceding its noun, it assumes the sound of t, provided that noun 
begins with a vowel or an A mute ; example : grand komnuy pro^ 
fond abtme. But should that noun begin with a consonant, the d 
of that adjective remains perfectly silent; example: grand generals 
profond secret, 

107. D sounds as < at the end of verbs immediately preceding U, 
<&, on; example: entend-il, coud-eUe, ripond'on? — Fsraud. 

108. This sound of </ at the end of verbs, before a vowel, may be 
observed with good speakers, in many other instances ; example: il 
apprend assez bienj elle ripondd touts onvoue rend enfin justice, 
la reineprend interity etc.-— A. Lemairx. 

109. Final d of verbs is perfectly silent at the end of sentences, 
and before a consonant; example: dit-il quHl nCentend? elle vend 
desfleurs, 

110. Laveaux, and several other grammarians, have considered 
that the final d of an adjective should be silent, even before a vowel, 
whenever that adjective does not immediately precede its own 
noun ; example: Le ehaud aujourcThui n*est pas grand au prix d^hier, 

111. The same grammarians have given it as their opinion, that 
d should invariably be silent at the end of nouns, even when those 
nouns immediately precede adjectives beginning with a vowel or 
an h mute; example: froid extrime; ehaud ipouvanUMe; bord 
escarp6; le froid et le ehaud; accord unanime; bond inunense, etc. 

112. Custom requires that d should bear the sound of/, in tie 
fond'en-combte^ de pied'cL'boule, de pied-en-cap, and pied~d-terre, — 

G. DnviviER. 

Interroflrator :— How do you pronounce Zend-Avesta 9 105 
Is there any rule regarding the final d of adjectives ? . 106 
What is the sound of d at the end of verbs? . . .107 
Should final d of verbs bear the sound of t only when such verbs 

are followed by t/, «//«, on ? 108 

When is final cf of verbs perfectly silent ? . . . • 109 
Is there any case in which final d of adjectives should not be 

sonnded? Who stated this to be his opinion? . . .110 
Have not some grammarians alluded to the pronunciation of d 

at the end of nouns? HI 

What does custom require respecting final d of some words? 112 



88 PRONUNCIATION OF E, E, X, K. 

113. The few words in which dd are both distinctly sounded, 
are: addition, addilionnel, reddition, adducteur. 

114. Monsieur A. Lemai&k observes, that both cTs should be 
distinctly heard wherever they occur. We should certainly sound 
them. 

[E] 

1 15. There are three distinct ways of pronouncing French e. 
They are all three to be heard in the word aSv^re or 6vique» The 
first ^ of f^r^re, for example, being called Wieefmn^y is sounded 
as ay of day ; the second i called e ouvert, is sounded as first e in 
there ; the third e, which is unaccented and final, called e miutt is 
perfectly silent, as e in mine, thine, l^* The i of ecSque is similar 
in sound to ^ of severe. See letter £ and Accents, page 76. 

116. The pronunciation of a French e depends upon its place in 
the word, or upon the accent which is over it; example: detnande, 
demande, demandirent, demanderotU [dimaundl; dlmatinday; dl- 
maundlr ; ddmaund^ron, d being but slightly audible]. 

117. Great attention ought also to be paid, in the pronunciation 
of a French e, to the other letter or letters with which it helps to 
form a sound; example: femme, gen»y bien, mangea, changeait, etc. 
Consult the Vocabulary for emme, ens, ieriy ea, eait. 

lis. The e muet, as it is called, or unaccented e, is not treated 
alike everywhere; it is almost silent in the body of words: de- 
mander [d^maunday], entirely silent at the end: detnande [dl- 
maundl], and bearing a slight sound of u in but, when it is the 
last letter of a monosyllable: /e, me, te, que, etc. — G. Duvivier. 

1 19. There is a fourth sound of unaccented e, it is that which is 
required for the former of two e's, belonging to two subsequent 
syllables which they serve to close in the same word; example: 
recevoir, devenir [r^§4v64r, d^vln^r]. The first e in such cases is 
sounded as [^], and the second is silent. 

Interrogrator: — Do you know how double d should be pro- 
nounced? Repeat a few words with double </ . . . 113 
What is Monsieur Lemaire's opinion on the pronunciation of 

doubled? 114 

How many ways are there of pronouncing French e 9 Mention 
the words in which they may be observed. How do you define 
these three difflerent c's ? How are they sounded ? . . 115 

116 
117 
118 
119 



What does the pronunciation of e depend upon? 
What should great attention be paid to ? . 
Is the e muet treated alike everywhere? 
What is the fourth sound of unnaccented e? 



ELISION OF UNACCKNTKD K. 89 

120. When two or more unaccented e's occur in this way at the 
end of successive syllables, or in monosyllables following each 
other, the best pronunciation for the sounded, or semi-mute e, 
would be the English e, which is heard in the word flattery. Here is 
an example often such e's in close succession: tl ne nCen veut que 
de ce que je netele redemande pas [il nlma«n vi k^d Skd h^n U\ rM- 
mavj»d^ p4]. 

121. It would be reasonable to call the e's belonging to me, fe,ce, 
que, revenir, rtleter, etc., semi-mute or neuter e's; for they are 
certainly not silent as in mondCj tite, globe, etc. 

122. The words papeterie, marqueterie, afford two examples of 
successive mute e's, which are perfectly silent [p&ptr£, m4rktr£]. 

123. Unaccented e, such as that which is found in monosyllables, 
is frequently elided in conversation and general reading; examples: 
je te U donne si tu le veux [htil dAn l^ til v^] ; ce petit enfant me le 
demande [i^p t^ tattniaun mU dimaundl], etc. This is what makes 
the pronunciation of French persons appear so rapid and unintel- 
ligible to English learners. Many Parisians clip their words in this 
way more frequently than elegance of speech and correct pronunci- 
ation authorize. Familiar discourse is nevertheless very much im- 
proved by a judicious and moderate use of this conversational elision. 

124. General Directions on this subject. — When several syl- 
lables ending with this unaccented e follow each other, every alternate 
e may be elided: je ne te le redemanderai jamais ; ne revenons-nous que 
demain ? \Mn t^l r^maundray &4ml, n^r vinon nou kM man]. 

125. It is customary to effect the elision on the second unac- 
cented e, but many people elide the first: [&nd tU rd^maundray 
ftimi, nrd vnon nouk dman]. We prefer the former kind of abbre- 
viation. 

126. The elision of unnaccented e may always safely take place 



Interrogrator : — Is there not a particular way of pro- 
nouncing unaccented e*s, when several of them follow each other 

in close succession ? 120 

What would it be reasonable to call articulated unaccented e*s ? 121 
Have you any observation to make on the words papeterie, mar- 
queterie? 122 

Should the e belonging to monosyllables be invariably heard? 
What is it that makes the pronunciation of French people appear 

so rapid? 123 

How is this singular kind of elision managed? . . 124 

Do all people clip their words in the same way ? . .126 
When is it always safe to elide an unaccented e? . . 126 
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after a vowel which is aouDded with a certain stress: voild k pakds 
dt Moiueigneur [v&4iil pilld monfil^^ir] ; va h porter ehez le mar^ 
eJuuui [vU pbrtap shayl marshawn]. — Napolkon Landais. 

127. The e belonging to re, used at the beginning of many verbs 
for the purpose of reduplication, and answering to the English 
word Again, should mostly be sounded distinctly as [i] ; examples: 
retenir, remener, relever, etc. [rdtn&r, rdmnay, r^lvay]. — Bkschx- 
axLLEy author of an excellent dictionary and grammar. 

128. Various OTHxa souKDS of unaccented e. It is pronounced 
as a of car, 'infemmeffemmeUttes tolennelf 8olennit6 and derivatives; 
Aeaatr, hennissement ; prudemmaUf innoeemmentf and adverbs ending 
with emment — Noel xt Chapsal. 

129. Em and en usually form nasal sounds: empire s trembler, eon^ 
tempter J enfin, intention, dent. But sometimes, besides assuming the 
sound of [i] as in femme, etc., e before in and n takes that of [I]; 
examples: ennemt, Jirusakm, amen, BetiiUem [Inm6, &&r&241im, 
4min, bitlilm]. 

130. En should generally be pronounced as [ami] in words 
purely French, that is, where it does not immediately follow the 
vowel t, as in Inen, rien, je viene, je tiendrai. See Nasals further on, 
and ten in the Vocabulary. 

131. The sound of e, forming a compound vowel with t, is [1]; 
example: peine, eeigneur, veine. 

132. The terminations eais, eait, eaierU, which are never seen but 
after g, should be pronounced as at of pair; examples: je mangew, 
U changeait, elles songeaient, 

133. Final eat, which invariably also follows the consonant g, 
should be similar in sound to ay of day; example: jemangeai. But 
eaiy which is found in demangeaison, must be pronounced exactly 
like the terminations eais, eait, etc. 



Interrogrator : •^— Has not M. BechereUe made a remark on 
re of verbs? What is he the author of ? .... 127 

Are there other sounds of unaccented e f What is the first which 
is mentioned here? - . 128 

How is e pronounced occasionally in the syllables em and e»9 
What is the usual sound of em and en 9 . . . .129 

In what words should en have the sound of [aun"] and that of 
Ian"]? 130 

Say the French of pain, lord, vain 131 

Do you know how to pronounce eais, eait, eaientf When are 
these syllables met with? 132 

Is there any particular sound for final eat 9 Give me the French 
for itching 133 
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134. Unaccented e is very frequently lost in the articulation of 
other vowels with which it is combined; examples: ea, mangeaf 
eaiy songeaii eow, fteatt ; ce«, naudy not the same sound as ce« in 
scevr; eifgeigle; eu, jeUf not the same sound as eu of peur,jeune, 
etc., or eu of gageure; ean, Jeans eon, pigeon; eg, Georges, etc* 
See the pronunciation of all these syllables in the Vocabulary. 

[F] 

135. The natural sound of French F is that of English// ex- 
amples: fable f fit, fitey forit, funette. 

136. F has sometimes the occasional sound of v.* neuf ans, neuf 
hommesj [nkyaun, n^vAmi] — G. Duvivikr. 

137. F is sounded naturally at the beginning and in the body of 
words ; examples: affaire, effet, eiffiei, girofle, tartufe. 

138. Final f should be usually heard in: raf, chef, vify lof, tuf, 
sauff veuf, soif,juif, etc.; and it should be distinctly heard in all the 
preceding cases, whether the next word begins with a consonant or 
a vowel: vne soifbrAlante, une eoifardentes H est veuf lui-mime; un 
juif Portt^ais; Ujuif errant. — L'Academix. 

139. Plural s added to final/ does not alter iu sound ; example: 
desjuifs errants [dl &Aif-zlra«n]. 

140. F is invariably silent at the end of clef, and in the compound 
terms : eerf-voiant, eerf-dix-cors, teuffrais, aeuf^dur^ bceuf-graSf 
IngufsaU, chef-d*aeuvre, 

141. It should be distinctly heard at the end of ceuf, hceuf serf, 
and may or may not be pronounced in nerf. 

142. It is invariably mute in: aufSfbceufs, nerfs, the plural of the 
foregoing nouns. 

Iiiterrogrator : — May not the sounding of e be lost in the 
pronunciation of other vowels? Give me all the examples men- 
tioned here 134 

How do you pronounce the French/? Produce examples 135 
What is the occasional sound of /? By whose authority ? 136 
Is the natural sound of/ observed in the body and at the begin- 
ning of words? 137 

Should final /usually be pronounced or not? . . . 138 
When /should be heard in the singular number, should it be 

heard in the plural ? 139 

When should/invariably be silent? . . . .140 

Should you not articulate the /of ceuf, bceuf, serf? What must 

you do with regard to nerff 141 

How do you pronounce the French of eggs, oxen, nerves ? 142 
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143. It is usual to pronounce the / of hosuf in n&rf-'di^hceuf, and 
not that of nerf. — Gattel. 

144. F should be silent in cer/* and eteuf. — Lkvizac. 

145. The sounding of/ in cerf, nerf, serfy is recommended by 
BoisTE. We prefer hearing it in cerf, to distinguish the word from 
serre (greenhouse); serres (talons); tu serres (thou squeezest); 
Serre, a town of France. 

146. The word neuf requires particular attention: its / is pro- 
nounced distinctly when the word stands unconnected; as .* le neuf, 
un neufi it is silent before a consonant: neuf personnea ; it assumes 
the sound of t; before a vowel or an h mute : neuf aunes, neuf horn- 
mea. It is not articulated in neuf (new) following its noun: un 
habit neuf, dett habits neufs. — A.Lemaire. Levizac. 

147. When an adjective, beginning with a vowel, intervenes be- 
tween nev/and its noun, many give its final / the sound of v, and 
many its natural but softened pronunciation ; example : neuf 
aimables convives; neuf elegantes personnes, 

148. The numeral adjective neuf must clearly modify the follow- 
ing word, to have the pronunciation of its final / affected by the 
vowel or the consonant which begins that word ; it should therefore 
not be heard as a v, but as an/, in neufet demi, its itaient neuf en 
tout; les neuf arrivirent a la fois. 

149. Double / is always pronounced as single/; examples: 
affecter, difficile, offenser, etc. 

[G] 

150. The natural sound of ^ is that of ^ in go; example: UUgua, 
guirir, guider, voguons, guttural. 

151. G bears besides its sound ofg in go, the occasional sound of 

JEnterrogrator : — What does Gattel say respecting nerf-de- 

bceitf? 143 

What is the French for stag and tennis-ball? . . 144 

Who recommends the sounding of/ in cer/ nerf, serf? . 145 
Can you tell me the French of nine ? What is said here touch- 
ing the final / of nev/? Have you not a remark on the French of 

new? 146- 

Should an adjective intervene between neuf and its noun, what is 
to be done ? Must you always pronounce the / of neuf as a o 

before a vowel ? 147 

What must nctt/ modify to have its /sounded as c? . . 148 
What is the pronunciation of double/? . . . .149 

Give me the natural sound of g 150 

Has g any occasional sound ? How is it then pronounced ? 151 
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9 in pleasure; examples: geUe, gibier, gymnase, and that of k in 
king ; examples: rang eleve; long accis. 

152. G preserves its natural sound before a, o, and u, and before 
the consonants /, r; examples: galon, gosier, guite, gloire^ agreable, 

153. French g is never pronounced before e and t, as English g is 
sounded in gilt, give, get, geld, etc. 

154. The Swiss name Gessnery is pronounced as [felSnlr]. — A. 
Lkmair£. 

155. G, at the beginning of gangrine, should be pronounced as a 
k ; some pronounce it sls g in go. 

156. This consonant is silent at the end offaubourgf poingt ha- 
reng, etang, seingy and in doigt, vingt, and derivatives, as virell as in 
legs, signet, Regnard, Regnaud, Clugny. 

157. G is also silent in rangt long, sang. But it should bear the 
sound of k, at the end of rang, long, sang, preceding a vowel or 
silent h : rang epais ; long accis; suer sang et eau, 

158. This consonant is also slightly sounded as A, at the end of 
bourg j it is heard as jjr of leg, in hourgmestre,joug, as well as in 
Agog, Doeg, Siceleg, proper names. 

159. G is invariably pronounced as s of pleasure, in words where 
it precedes e, i, and y : age, gite, gymnase. 

160. Gn is usually a liquid sound in the body of words: Cham- 
pagne, rigne, vigne, repugnance. 

161. Note. — The liquid pronunciation ofgn cannot be given in a 
satisfactory manner by any written equivalent sound in the 
English language. 

162. The nearest degree of similarity is that obtained by repeating 



JEuterrogrator : — ^When does g preserve its natural sound ? 152 
Has French g ever the sound of English g before e, and i? 153 
There is a Swiss name in which g sounds as in English ; tell it 

me 154 

"What is the sound of g in the French of gangrene ? . . 155 

When is final ^ not to be sounded? 156 

How do you pronounce the French of rank, long, blood ? 157 
What is the word in which final g assumes the sound of A, and 

the words in which it takes that of English g in the word leg? 158 
When is g invariably pronounced as s in the word pleasure? 159 
What kind of sound is usually that ofgn? . . . 160 

Is there not a note touching this liquid sound? . . 161 
What is the nearest degree of similarity that may be obtained 

between liquid ^n and English sounds ? . . . .162 
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aloud the words: sang ye that song? ring ye that bell; long ye 
to depart? flung ye that stone? The ng-ye of those words have a 
slight orthoepic analogy with gn of: C€unpaffne, signe^ rogfUy etc. 

163. G should be heard as in the word go, and n as in no, for 
Proffn^e, agnaty agnation^ diagnostique, incognito, igni, ^agnation, 
gtagnant, cognat, cognation, rSgnicoU, inexpugnable i and at the be- 
ginning of words in general: gnome, gnoitique, gnide, 

164. Note. — Napoleon Landaxs recommends pronouncing 
agnus as in Latin, wherever it occurs, alone or combined with 
eastus. The same grammarian prefers the liquid pronunciation of 
gn in impregnation as well as in imprigner. 

165. The double g in suggirer and derivatives should be distinctly 
heard, the first j;r as at the end (^ jug, the second as s in pleasure. 

166. Gu must be pronounced aa g of go, in the body of words 
generally: hrigua^ naguire, anguille, guSrir, guide, guise^ guider, 
voguons. 

167. But the u of ^ must be distinctly heard in aiguiUe and de- 
rivatives ; aiguiter and derivatives ; and in aiguiUon, arguer, inex- 
tingtdblef de Guise, Le Guide, proper names. — Waillt. 

168. Final gue should be heard as ^r of log, wherever it is found: 
bague, ligue, drogue, fugue. 

169. The u of final gue must be distinctly sounded: cigue, cUgue, 
ambiguJe, contigue, 

170. It is better to pronounce Orang-outang as \hraun^ouXaun\, 
and the plural Orangs-outangs as [Araunzoutaun]. — A. Lemaiss. 

[H] 

171. H is either mute or aspirated. 

172. H is mute at the beginning of words derived from the Latin, 
with a few exceptions: komme, habile, honnSte, hiver, humanitS. See 
further on. 

Xnterrog'ator : — Say the words in which gn is nota liquid 163 
What does iNTopo/eon Z«ancfat« recommend to do ? . . 164 
How should you pronounce double g9 . . . . 165 
What is the sound ofgu in the body of words? . . . 166 
Do you know of any peculiarity touching the pronunciation of 

gui9 167 

Can you tell me how final gue is pronounced? . . . 168 
There is a remark on gue, with a diaeresis ; do you recollect it ? 169 
Have you learned the French of Ourang-outang ? . . 170 
Whatmay an A be, besides being mute? .... 171 
In what cases is it mute ? 172 
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173. When an h is mute, the vowel alone which follows it is 
sounded, so thatfuneste honneur should be pronounced as [fdinik&- 
nir]. 

174. When an A is aspirated in French, its effect is to produce a 
mere hiatus ; that is, a dissonance, a distinct sounding of the last 
syllable of the preceding word and a clear articulation of the vowel 
following that A; example : funute ktuard, pronounced as [f&n^t^ 
\i\x\ , no other presence of h being perceptible. 

175. The aspirated A, wherever it is found, renders mute the 
final consonant of the preceding word, or it causes its final vowel 
to be heard ; fattrais honte, une kaine, must be pronounced as [jArl 
0fit4, iini SnI]. — Beau zee. 

176. H is aspirated in all the following words: — 

Ha! habler, hache, hagard, haha, hah6, haie, haie, haillon, 
haine, haire, halage, halbran, halbrener, hale, halener, haler, 
haletant, hallage, hallali, halle, hallebarde, hallebreda, hal- 
lier, halo, haloir, halot, halotechnie, halte, hamac, hameau, 
harape, han, hanche, hanneton, Hanovre, hanscrit, hanse, 
hans^atique, hansiere, hanter, hantise, happe, happelourde, 
happer, haquenee, haquet, haquetier, harangue, haras, 
harasser, harceler, hard, harde, hardes, hardi, hardilliers, 
harem, hareng, hargneuz, haricot, haridelle, hamacher, 
hamais, haro, harpe, harpeau, harper, harpie, harpin, 
harpon, hart, hasard, base, hate, hatereau, hatille, ha- 
tive, hauban, haubaner, haubert, hausse, haut, hautesse, 
have, havir, havre, havre-sac, h6, heaume, h61er, heml hen- 
nir, hennissement, Henri, Henriade, h^raut, here, h^risser, 
hemic, hemiere, h^ron, h6ros, herse, Hesse-Cassel, hStre, 
heurte, hibou, hie, hideux, hierarchic, hisser, hobereau, 
hoc, hoche, hochement, hoche-pot, hocher, hochet, hola! 
Hollande, homard, hongre, Hongrie, honnir, honte, hoquet, 
hoqueton, horde, horion, hors, hotte, bottle, Hottentot, 
houblon, houe, houille, houle, houleux, houlette, houppe, 
houppelande, hourdage, hourdee, houri, hourvari, houssard, 
houspilIer,hous8aie, housse, houssine, houssoir, houx, hoyau, 
huche, hu^e, Huguenot, huit, burner, hunier, huppe, hure, 
hur-haut, hurler, hussard, hutte. 

Xnterroflrator : — How is the syllable pronounced which has 
a mute h for its first letter? 173 

How is the syllable pronounced which has an h aspirated? 174 

What effect does an h aspirate produce on the last letter of the 
preceding word? I75 

Say all the words in which h is aspirated . . • . 176 
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] 77. The derivatives of all the preceding words have aspirated 
h% except exhausser, and exhatt»$ement. — Domkrgue. See 179. 

178. H is usually an aspirated letter, when it occurs in the body 
of words between two vowels: ahany cohue, aheurter. — L*Acad£MIK. 

179. H is silent or mute in hSrotdCf heroine f heroique, herolque- 
mentf h^roUme. 

180. The h of Henri may be aspirated in public speaking, etc. ; 
but in conversation it should generally be silent. 

181. Although h is aspirated at the beginning of the names of 
most countries and towns, and in HoUande, and Hongrie, it is not 
usually so in the compound terms ; toile tT HoUande, frontage d^HoU 
lande, point d' HoUande, eau de la reine d'Hongrie, — Catineau. 

182. When h is aspirated in French, it is not heard as English h 
in hatred, hedge, hillock, horror; for the aspiration in French 
words is scarcely perceptible; it merely occasions a dissonance: It 
hameaUf ce hiros, du hibou, a la honte, de la hutte, etc. It is usual, 
however, to aspirate the h slightly in hmne, and the verb hair, 

183. The h of huit is silent in dix-huit and vingt-huU; dix- 
huitiime, vingt^hviti^me, soixante-dix-huit, quaire'Vingt-dix'htdt. • 

[I] 

184. The natural sound of t is that of e in the word be: tci, merci, 
lundi. When this vowel has an accent circumflex over it, it bears 
the sound of e in theme, or ee in fleet: abtme, vousfites, un gite» . 

185. In the termination ity the { simply sounds as e of be: quHlre^ 
mii, qu^elle refU. 

186. 7, followed by m or n, forms a nasal sound [an] : impure^ 
vifinif Jin. Unaccented i, preceding any consonant but m and n, 

Xnterrogrator : — What other words are said to have aspirated 

h*s? Mention the words excepted 177 

When is A an aspirated letter in the body of words? . . 178 
Tell me the French for heroine, heroic, etc. . . .179 

How is the A of Henn pronounced? 180 

What is the kind of h used at the beginning of the names of 
countries and towns? Is there any exception? . . .181 

How is an h aspirated in French? 182 

Give me some information respecting the A of /mt/ . . 183 
What is the natural sound of t ? How do you pronounce t with 

an accent circumflex ? 184 

What is the sound answering to final U9 , . . . 185 
Does not i, followed by an m or n, form a particular sound? Are 
you able to tell me what is the sound of unaccented « before con- 
sonants generally? 189 
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and not immediately following either a, e, or Oy presenres its natural 
sound: idecy ignoblejill^yal, etc. 

187. / preserves its natural sound of e in be before m and n, 
wherever these consonants belong to the next syllable: image, 
Undte, inSgal, inique, etc. 

188. Jm is sounded as [im^] at the end of proper names derived 
from foreign tongues: Selinit Ephraim, etc. 

189. Jmm is sounded as [im<ml], both m*s always distinctly pro- 
nounced; example: immanquable. 

190. Inn is sounded as [In^], one n only being heard: innocent, 
innocence, innombrable. 

191. Inn is also sounded as [in-nl], both n's audible: innS, inno- 
wUion, innS, innocuite, innov6, innom6, 

192. I is not pronounced in encoignure, oignon, and Montaigne (a 
proper name). 

193. / should be sounded as at of pair in moignon, poignard, 
poign^, poignet. — ^Napoleon Landais. 

194. Monsieur A. Lemaire recommends the sound of [&&] for 
moignon, poignard. It appears preferable to [6S]. Noel et Chap- 
sal prefer the simple sound of o for oi in these two words. 

195. /serves to form a variety of sounds, by its combination with 
other vowels: ai, ei, oi; ia, ie, io; foum in aimer, plaine ; seigneur; 
loi, fiacre, mid, pioche, etc. See also the nasals aim, ain, ein, in the 
Vocabulary, and ian, ien, ion, out. 

196. There are three different sounds for final ient; [faun"] for 
patient, and the end of adjectives ; Qan"] for vient, tient, and the 
end of verbs derived from tenir and venir; [6] for confient, delienty 



lAterroflrator t — When is t before m and n sounded as e of 
be? . 187 

How do you pronounce tm at the end of proper names? . 188 

What is the pronunciation of tmm ? 189 

How do you pronounce the French of innocence? . . 190 

Is there a general sound for tnn ^ 191 

Mention the words in which t is perfectly silent . . 192 
How does M, Napoleon Landais recommend to pronounce four 

words mentioned here? '193 

Two words are singled out by M. A. Lemaire : how should they 

be pronounced ? Do Messieurs iVbeVef CAajMoZ agree? . 194 
Are there any combinations of sounds formed by the vowel 

if Please to mention them 195 

Whatarethe three sounds of final Mnt? . ... 196 
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mnd the third person plural of verbs having their present infinitive 
ending with ier. 

197. len is sounded as [iaun] in the body of words generally: 
Mcience; as [ian] at the end of every word, and in all the tenses of 
tenity venir, and derivatives, where it appears: bien^ vaurien, Vhi- 
tien,je vieruy tu entretiendrtu, etc 

198. Ie should be pronounced as e of the English word be, in 
me, envie, furie, remerciement, etc.; and in a few verbs: tu mama; 
elle prie, ils nienty nous remercierons, etc. 

[J] 

199. J bears everywhere the sound of s in pleasure: jamais, d^ 
Jeter, joUfjupe. This consonant is never applied double, and never 
at the end of words. 

[K] 

200. K is perfectly similar in pronunciation to the same letter in 
English: han, kermis, kUo, koran, kyrieUe. 

[L] 

201. The natural sound of French L, at the beginning of syllables, 
is invariably that of English 2 in lamb, let, limb, etc; ezamptoi: 
lapin, legon, lit, lot, lumidrej lys, etc. 

202. It is sounded in the natural way also at the end of many 
syllables and words in general ; example: ha!, sd,jU, cd, nul, Uryl, 
etc. 

203. L is silent at the end of baril, ckenU, eoutU, fusil, gril, onHI, 
persily soiU, sourcU, foumil, jHuriel; it is also silent in gentU (pretty) 
before a consonant, or applied by itself, and in gerUils, gentilshommes, 
jUs (son or sons). 

204. Any of the foregoing words used in the plural number, 
have their final s sounded as z before words beginning with a vovel 



Interrog'ator : — What is your way of pronouncing >«» ? 197 
Have you noticed how the two vowels ie are pronounced? 196 
Give me the pronunciation of j . . . . .199 

Hdw is the consonant k sounded ? 900 

Can you tell me what is the natural sound of If . . 901 
How should you pronounce it at the end of monosyllables and 

words in general ? 902 

Which are the words in which / should be silent? . . 20S 
How should you sound plural s in the foregoing words? 904 
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or an A mute, the I remaining silent: des fusiU enlev^, det outiU 
exeelUnU. — G. Duvivier. 

205. When the word gentil (pretty) precedes a vowel or an k 
mute, its final / has a liquid sound: gentil enfant, gentilhomme. 

206. Some give the / of gentil (pagan) a liquid sound, but this is 
not now the general pronunciation of that word: its I should be 
silent. 

207. L ofgentils in the plural number is always silent. 

208. Final /should usually be heard distinctly: moral, mortel, 
seulfJU, svbtilf nil, puerU, civil, mil (a thousand), viril, calctd, etc., 
and at the end of adjectives generally. 

209. Words ending with a sounded / in the singular number, as 
jproJU, subtil, preserve the sounding of that / for the plural: des prth- 
JUs parfaits ; des propos subtils. It is usual to give to the plural s 
<^8uch terminations the sound of z, when the next word begins 
with a vowel or an h mute: des prqfils exacts y de subtils arguments. 
See final ils in the Vocabulary. 

210. There are three ways of pronouncing final il; the first as 
[£], baril,persil; the second as [ill],^, subtil; the third as [^^d], 
pdril, habiL 

211. L has a liquid sound at the end of avril, babily cil, gril, mil 
(jKcd), p^rily bail, 6cueil, orgueilf travail, sommeil, soleil, fenil (hay 
shed). 

212. Adjectives ending with il immediately following a conso- 
sonant, have their I sounded, but not in a liquid way: vil scelerati 
itat civil. 

213. L is merely euphonical in Ton; it is generally used before 
on to avoid a dissonance: oH Von est; for ou on est. 



Xntorroflrator : — Is there not a particular sounding of/ at 

the end of gentil? 205 

What is the correct pronunciation of / in gentil when it signifies 

"pagan"? 206 

Should / be heard in gentiU when it has a plural s? . . 207 

Should final /be silent in every word? .... 208 

When / is sounded for the singular number, should it be so for 

the plural? How should the plural s then be pronounced before a 

wwel? 209 

flow many ways are there of pronouncing final U? . . 210 
Name the words at the end of which / has a liquid sound 211 
What is the pronunciation of i7 at the end of adjectives? . 212 
Is r in Ion merely there for sound's sake? . . .213 
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214. Each /should be clearly articulated in: aUtuion, aUegoru, 
hdliqueux, collation (advowson), constellation^ aUeger, heUigirent, ed- 
laborcUeuVf colloquCf ellebore, foiliculaire, gaUicisme, hetl^nisme, »• 
telligentj interpeller, libeUetf oscillation, palladium, paWer, pulhkr, 
pusillanime, rebellion, sollidter, syllogisme, tabellion, veUeiti, coUegitd, 
gaUican, and in a few of their derivatives. 

215. Each / should also be heard with its natural sound in: 
iUustre, Uluminer, and words beginning with ill. In all other cases, 
i/ following any vowel but t, should be pronunced as a single/: 
allumer, collation (a refreshment), etc. 

216. nie is liquid at the end of every word but calviUe, codteHk, 
mille, myrtille, pupille, scille, sibille, sitte, tranquille, vattdetnUe, viUe, 
and the verbs distille, osciUe, vacille, ventille. — Boiste. 

217. When at, ei, oui, precede //, as in: aiU, eill, ouiU, the double 
U becomes a liquid sound: travaillery haiUer ; veUler, recueiVir; 
fouiUer, grenouiUe, etc. 

218. Final /is also liquid in the terminations: ail, eil, eml, ueQ, 
ouili examples: travail, reveiU cercueil, deuil, ail,fenouil, etc. 

219. Note. — We are of opinion that a slight sound of / should be 
preserved in aille, eille, ille, ouille, utile, etc. But the prevalent 
custom is to give liquid double // the sound of [^1] ; examples: 
travailler, r^veiller, meilhur [triivkfag, rayy^ay, mS^^r]; in which/ 
is perfectly silent. See liquid / further on. 

220. L is not liquid in ville, miUe, tranquille, Jchille, GiUes; or in 
armillaire, distiller, vaciller. 

221. The words syUabe, idylle, are pronounced without any liquid 
articulation. 

222. There should be no liquid sound in SuRy, — A.Lsmairb. 



JEnterroflrator : — Repeat the words having a double /, in 

which it is usual to pronounce distinctly both fs . . . 214 
What is the pronunciation of iU at the beginnmg o. words? Are 
there any other words in which both Ts should be sounded sepa- 
rately? 215 

What is the usual way of pronouncing final ille? . . 216 
Is there any particular sound for U coming after at, ei, out? 217 
Mention the terminations in which final / is liquid . . 218 
How should syllables with a liquid / be pronounced ? . 219 
Say the words in which // is not liquid after i . . .280 
Is / ever liquid in the French of syllable and idyl ? . .221 
What is the French for the proper name Sully? . . 222 
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223. L', which is frequently met with, is invariably found before 
nouns beginning with a Towel or silent A; it should then be 
sounded as Mn the English words: lady, live long. 

[M] 

224. M, preceding any vowel with which it forms a syllable, is 
pronounced as in English: mating mire, midi, motiont muraille, 

225. M, following a vowel with which it forms a syllable, may 
sometimes be silent: damnerf automnei sometimes be distinctly 
sounded : amnistie, indemnity, and sometimes become a nasal : am- 
htHoHy empire. 

226. M should not be heard in: damner, condamner, and deriva- 
tives, nor in: aiUomne; but it should usually be distinctly pro- 
nounced when it precedes an n, as in: amnistie, hymne, automntd, 
ealomnie, somnambule, Agamemnon, indemniser, indemnite* 

227. M following a, e, i, o, u, ^, as a termination, or in the body 
of words, preceding a b or p, or an m, becomes a nasal sound: 
erampe, mendnre, timbre, nom, parfum, thym, emmener, 

228. Im is not a nasal in words beginning with imm; example: 
immense, immodeste. 

229. This consonant does not, however, form a nasal sound, at 
th^ end of: Abraham, Jerusalem, Amsterdam, and proper names 
generally, except Adam, Absalom, 

230. When words are purely Latin, there is no nasal in them: 
hem, item, septemvir, decemvir, triumvir, etc. 

231. Double m is usually pronounced as a single m: commis, 
commode, etc. ; but both m's are distinctly heard in : Ammon^ Em- 



Xntorroflrator t — How do French people pronounce V used 

at the beginning of words? 223 

Can you tell me how the letter m should be sounded before a 

▼owel? 224 

Which are the ways of pronouncing m immediately following a 

▼owel? 225 

Repeat the words in which m is silent, and those in which it 

ahould be distinctly heard 226 

What is the sound of m after a, e, i,o,u,y9 . * . 227 
What is the pronunciation of im at the beginning of words ? 228 
Are there not proper names at the end of which m is not a nasal ? 

Mention the name in which it is 229 

Should there be any nasal sound in words purely Latin? . 230 
What is the pronunciation of double m 9 .... 231 
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manuel, and proper names ; also in words beginning with imm; 
as: immortelf immobile, etc., and in words beginning with emaii 
when the first syllable is a nasal: emmener, emmaiUotter, etc. 

[N] 

232. The sound of n is [n^] before any vowel with which it forms 

a syllable, and in the body of words, when it does not form a syl- 
lable with a vowel immediately preceding it; example: natwrt,na, 
nidync^Uy nut; anon, mener, mine, onyx, univers, 

233. Final n may be sounded: hymen; or silent: bien, hon. 

234. Single n is pronounced as double n, in eniorer, and derivi^ 
tives, and in the word enorgueUlir [atcnn^vray, aunnftr^i^^r]. 

235. N, following a, e, >, o, », y, as: an, en, in, on, vn, yn, helps 
to form a nasal syllable, wherever the following letter is any con- 
sonant but n, or as a termination : chambranU, amende, divin, La^ 
dres, commun, syndic. 

236. N is perfectly silent in Monsieur. Pronounced as [mlS^A]. 

237. N does not help to form a nasal sound in abdomen, Eden, 
gramen, hymen, amen, because these words are not purely French. 
The en should be heard as [In^]. 

238. The n of 2e Tarn should be distinctly heard ; and it should 
be perfectly silent in BSam, 

239. Examen is pronounced in two ways; as [^i^&num] and 
[l^z&mlnl]. We prefer the former way. 

240. Double n is generally pronounced as single n .• ann^, con- 
naitre, sonner, etc. The two n*s should nevertheless be heard 
distinctly in annexe, cannibale, connivence, enneagone, annaiee, and 
derivatives; annale, annotation, annihilation, annihiler, inn^, inno' 



Interroflrator : — Do you know what sound is that of n before 

a vowel ? . 232 

Is final n invariably silent? 23S 

Say the words in which single n sounds as double n . . 234 

Is there any particular way of pronouncing n following a, e, i, 

o,u,y? 235 

Do you pronounce n in the French of Mister ? . . . 236 

Should final en always be a nasal sound? .... 237 
You have two proper names here with a final n : how are thej 

pronounced? 238 

How should you say the French of examination • . 239 

May one always pronounce both n's in words written with 

two? 240 
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vation, innoviy innome, innocuit^, innoveTf and in the proper names: 
Cineinnatus, Linn^, Porsennaf Apennins, — Gattsl. 

241. In the word ennemi, the e of en sounds as at in pair. 

242. £n is a nasal in ennohUr, ennut, and derivatives. 

243. One n only should be heard in solennel, hennir,h&misiement. 
See en in the Vocabulary. 

[O] 

244. The natural sound of French o, used alone, or as the last 
letter of a word, is exactly that of English o; example: O Pierre! 
O EdouardI O vertul O ambition I zerOf num6ro, etc. 

245. The vowel o may be considered to have four distinct sounds, 
besides those which it assists in forming with other vowels, and 
with consonants; those four sounds are: o of no, at the close of a 
syllable; o of not, before a double consonant ; o of nor, before r; and 
oof note, when an accent circumflex is over it; examples: first, 
SehOfScioi second, hoite, folle g third, mort, eort ; fourth, cdne, ddme. 
See Diphthongs and ao, oa, uo, in the Vocabulary. 

246. O should never be pronounced in French as it is in the 
English words son, Monday, ton. 

247. O should be silent in faon, Laon,paon, pronounced as fan, 
Lan,pan, 

248. The o to which an m or an n is added, becomes a nasal syl- 
lable: hon^ nom, 

249. When om or on are pronounced as nasals in the body of 
words, they are never followed by m or n, but by some other con- 
sonant: comble, dompter; fontaine, Hongrou, etc. 

250. Om immediately preceding m or n, is not a nasal ; nor is on 

Intorroflrator:— What is the correct pronunciation of the 
French for enemy ? 241 

Which are the two words having a nasal en for their first syl- 
lable? 242 

Three words are mentioned here in which double n is pronounced 
as single n ; be so good as to repeat them .... 243 
Be so good as to tell me what is the natural sound of French o 244 
Is not French o soimded in various ways? . . . 245 

Has French o ever the sound of o in the English words son, 

Monday, ton? 246 

Repeat the words in which French o is perfectly silent . 247 
What is the consequence of adding m orn to French o 9 . 248 
When may one be sure that om and on are nasals ? . . 249 
Mention the cases in which om and on are not nasal sounds 250 
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immediately preceding n; examples: homme^ pommel omutprisenee, 
somni/ire ; bonne, tonne, nonne. See Nasals farther on, and on in 
the Vocabulary. 

251. Afa/Mieur in which on is observed, should be pronounced as 
if one were use of the English word fuss. Many people say [mfiS^i]. 

252. On of monsieur is frequently silent in familiar intercourse; 
example: Monsieur voire pire [ml^i vbt pir], the m should then be 
sounded as in mine, man. Oui, tnonsieuri non, monsieur [ouk mhji, 
non mS^i]. 

253. Ox, in the word roide and derivatives, has a sound similar to 
that of ai in pair: this word is also pronounced rodde and roade, 
each letter being articulated in the French way. Riele is the pro- 
nunciation used in familiar intercourse; roide in public speaking. 

254. Note. — In such words as: lot, rot, foi, moi, foisonner, mots- 
son, etc., where the oi should be considered as a French diphthong 
some will have it pronounced as [&I], and some as [&^]. We re- 
commend a middle sound partaking of both ; this would determine 
the difference that should be evident between the words Boa, coalu- 
tion, Moab, Joad, etc.; Noel, moelle, poile, etc.; and bois, doigtj fois, 
mois, etc. 

255. Ox has also the sound of at in pair, for the imperfect and 
conditional tenses of verbs: /avot», je serois, etc., and in several 
other words, which are now spelt with at, a far better orthography: 
anglois, frangois, connoissance, monnoie i now written; anglais, frcaii- 
gais, connaissance, monnatey etc. 

256. The compound vowel a, at the beginning of words before a 
consonant, is pronounced like ay of day: cesophage, (Sdipe, fcetus] 
etc. 

257. When oe is followed by an t, it sounds as « in the English 
word But: ceil, oeiUet, oeUlade, etc.; and when the vowel « comes 



Xuterrog'ator : — There are two ways of pronouncing the 
French for Mister ; what are they? 251 

Should on of monsieur be always clearly sounded ? • . 253 

There is here a word given for the French of stiff; what is the 
correct pronunciation? 253 

Do you know how to pronounce the French diphthong ot? What 
is said here about it? 254 

Has not ot also another sound? When is that sound neces- 
sary? 255 

How should oe, the compound vowel, be pronounced ? . 256 

Is there any particular sound for ai, and for oeuf . • 257 
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after it, they both are pronounced as eu; examples: cceur, sceur; 
ceuvrCf vaeUf etc. See ceu in the Vocabulary. 

258. O in onze and derivatives, and in out, has the power of an 
aspirated letter, preventing any union of sound between the final 
consonant of the preceding word and the syllable which this o be- 
gins: 8ur let onze heuresj prononcer le grand out. 

259. Ou should generally be pronounced as the same English 
letters in You; example: mou, doucew, coueou, htbou,fou, etc. 

260. This sound of cm in you is also that of: oue, ouea, ouerUf ous, 
out, oux, used as terminations: houe, tujoues, Us louent, bout, tous, 
doux, etc. 

[p] 

261. The natural sound of French p before any vowel or conso- 
nant, is that of English p in pope: ptUais, pere, pigeon, pdle, pureti; 
plaUir, prix, psaume, etc. — G.Duvivier. 

262. P, following a vowel with which it forms a syllable in the 
body of words, preserves its natural sound ; it is then distinctly 
sounded: captieux, ineptie, autopsie, Upsalf gypseux. 

263. P should usually be distinctly articulated in the body of 
words: r^dempteur, redemption, exemption, p^remptoire, symptdme, 
contempteur, croup, etc, ', but it is perfectly silent in haptime. Bap- 
tiste, dompter, prompt, exempt, corps, temps, indomptable, champ, chap- 
td, camp, drap, hup, sirop, galop, trap, sept, coup, compte, sculpteur, 
and many of the derivatives of these words. 

264. Some grammarians recommend pronouncing p in baptismal; 
many do not. We prefer it silent. 

265. P should not be heard in sept, septiime, septiimement ; whilst 
it should be distinctly pronounced in septembre, septinaire, septen- 
trion, septuagisime, septuagenaire, and all other words containing 
the syllable sept. 



Intorroflrator : — I see here a remark on o of onze, and out ; 

please to mention it . 258 

How is ou pronounced in French? S59 

Is this sound of ou to be observed in other words? . . 260 
How is French p pronounced in the natural way ? . . 261 
Is p sounded differently when it follows a vowel ? . . 262 
What is the pronunciation of/) in the body of words? 263 

Are you acquainted with any particular way of pronouncing 

baptismal in French? 264 

There are some iastructions here regarding the pronunciation of 

the French for seven ; do you recollect them ? . . . 265 

F 5 
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266. P should be heard in: impromptu, 

267. Final p is generally silent, even before a TOwel or anil 
mute: loup enormej camp ^lendu; du drap d Cenvers. It should be 
sounded in: Alep^ capy gap^ cep,jalapf wherever these words occur. 

268. When the word eep is combined with other words, its p be- 
comes silent: un cep de vigne. Monsieur Lkhairk recommends [81] 
for the singular as well as the plural. 

269. When the words trop and beaucoup precede a vowel or an A 
mute, their j9 must be heard distinctly, as well as that of eonp, in 
public speaking; examples: il a beaucoup ^tudie; il est irop eni^ i 
un coup inattendu. 

270. The p of final ps should be distinctly sounded in Zaps, relapif 
biceps, ceps, forceps. But it should be silent in the plural of the 
words mentioned in article 263. 

27 1 . Ph has he sound off: philosophie, etc. 

272. Double p should be pronounced as single p everywhere: 
apprendre, frapper [^praund^e, fr&pa^]. 

[Q] 

273. No sound in the English language can be selected 
as an equivalent for that of French q, qu, and qu*u, 
@* There is, however, a qu which is sounded as {kou]» 
See farther on. 

274. The natural sound of q at the beginning, in the body, or at 
the end of words, is that of [k^]; example: quaire, quitte, quitter^ 
qualiti, nous ntarqudmes, ih manquirentf ils nciquirentf nous piqwms^ 
quelqu^un ; cinq, coq, etc. 

275. Qu, which is the form of spelling in which French q always 

Interrogrator: — Should p be heard in the French of the 

word impromptu? 266 

What is the usual pronunciation of final/) 9 ... 267 
Is there not an observation on the word cep ? . . . S68 
Can you tell me what is mentioned here respecting Irop and 

beaucoup? 969 

Is p sounded in final ps? 270 

How do you pronounce French ph? 271 

Should both p's be heard in words having a double p 9 . 272 
Could you discover in the English language any sound answering 

to that of French q, qu, and qii'u ? 273 

Do you know what is the natural sound of 9? . . . 274 
Can you tell me whether qu should be pronounced in various 

ways? 275 
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appears, unless it is used at the end of words like ««ngr, coq, is pro- 
nounced in four different ways : first, as [kl], quatre, quitte ; 
secondly, as [k&], ^questrCf quintuple ; thirdly, as [kou"], aquarelle, 
aquatUe; and foutrthly, as a silent letter: coq (Vlnde, and at the end 
oicinq in some cases which are mentioned below. 

276. Qua, at the end of words, is pronounced as [kl]: chaqutt 
pique, 

277. The word que sounds like cu in the English words cub, 
cup, etc.; example: que diies-vousf 

278. Final q in coq, cinq, should be distinctly heard as [kl], when 
these words are used alone, or before words beginning with a vowel 
or an h mute: quel beau coq I deux et trois font cinqj le coq et la 
poule J cinq enfants ; cinq hommea, 

279. When the word following cinq, being modified by it, begins 
with a consonant, the q becomes silent: dnq personnee, 

280. Q is also silent in coq d*Jnde, although it should be heard in 
coq de bruyire, coq-d-Vdne. The q of coqs used in the plural should 
also be sounded. — A.Lemaire. 

281. When the word following cinq is not modified by it, the q 
should be sounded, notwithstanding any consonant that may come 
after it: retirez cinq de dix, reste cinq; cinq pour cent, 

262. The words which it is usual to pronounce with a qu bearing 
the sound of [ko«], are: aquarelle, aquaiile, aquatique, Squateur, 
equation, quadraginaire, quadraghime, quadrupide, quaker, quadrature 
(geom. term), quanquan, quadrige, quadruple, in^quarto, quater- 
noire, liquation, quatuor, — L'Acadehie. 

283. BoisTE recommends the sound of [kou] for qu in quaiemes 
this word is more generally pronounced as [klitlmd]. 

284. The words which should be pronounced with a qu similar 
in sound to [kd], the « articulated in the French way, are: equestre, 

Xnterrogrator : — What is the pronunciation of final qua f 276 
Are there not some English letters corresponding in sound with 

the word que? 277 

When q happens to be the last letter of a word, is it sounded or 
not? ........... 278 

Repeat here what is said touching the word cinq . . 279 

Is 9 of C09 invariably sounded? 280 

Some further instruction is given here on cinq ; please to men- 
tion it 281 

Ck>uld you repeat the words in which qu is sounded as [kou]? 282 

What does Boiste recommend ? 283 

Repeat the words in which qu bears the sound of [kd] . 284 
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SquUatSral, liqu6faetiony quintuple, quinquennium, questure, ubiquiste, 
iquitation, d quia, Quinte-Curce, Quintilien, quibus, quiitUme, qm6- 
tude^ quinquennial, quintidi, quintetto, quintuple, quitus, — G.Dmri- 
viER. A.Lemaire. 

285. Qu has the sound of simple k in Sixte- Quint,Charles- Quint. 

286. Quinquagisime is pronounced as [kdankoti&^z^ml]. 

287. The words in which it is customary to pronounce qu simply 
as h, are: quaieme, qualification, quolibet, quiproquo, quidam, quin- 
conce, qucui'modo, quignon^ liquifier, quadrature (clockmaker's term), 
quanquan, quadrille, quatrain, quartaut. — Gattel. Waillt. 

m 

288. R has but one sound which is [rl] : radis, rive, riz, rSt, rue. 

289. R should invariably be heard at the beginning and in the 
body of words: rareti, rfyie, rivage. Borne, ruse, rouge, revenir. 

290. Final r should be distinctly heard at the end of words that 
do not terminate with er; example: ear, trisor, tur, soupir, avoir, 
relieur, etc. See final er. 

291. Although r should be pronounced in 8ieur,le siettr, lessieurs, 
it would be incorrect to sound it in Monsieur, Messieurs anywhere. 

292. Final r of er should be clearly articulated in monosyllables 
and proper names, and in the following words, wherever they may 
be situated: fier, amer, helvider (which is also spelt belvidire), can- 
cer, cuilleTf enfer, ither, frater, paster, hier, hiver, magister, pater, 
stathouder, machefer, outre-mer, Jupiter, Esther, Munster, le Niger, 
Lucifer, etc. In all the preceding cases, the addition of the plural s 
makes no difibrence. 

293. Levizac, Lemaire, and Boiste recommend to sound dis- 

r^ 

Interrogrator : — What is the French for Sixtus the 5th, and 

Charles the dth? 285 

Give me the French for Quinquagesima .... 286 
Are there any words in which qu sounds aa kf Which are 

they? 287 

How is the letter r pronounced? 288 

Can you tell me where it is usual to sound r in the natural 

way? 289 

Have you any observation to make on final rf . . . 290 
Is there not a difibrence between the pronunciation of sieur, and 

the French for Mister? 291 

Could you repeat the words in which r of final er should be dis- 

t nctly sounded? 292 

How is the French for Algiers pronounced? . . 293 
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tinctly the r in Alger, But a large majority of people now pro- 
nounce the word aa [liliay]. 

294. Whenever final er immediately follows a consonant, one may 
safely sound the r, provided the word be not a verb of the first 
conjugation : magistevt pater, etc. as above. 

295. The pronunciation [re] for er is patronised by the French 
Academy for quakeVf as [kov^kre] . 

296. Final r of the termination ier should not be heard in nouns 
and adjectives of more syllables than one; examples: harhiery tein- 
turier ; charbonnier, entier, parttcidier, stn^tc/ter, etc. 

297. Final r is also silent in nouns of more syllables than one, 
when the last syllable of those nouns is not fer, mer, or ver; the 
only exception being lever; examples: boncherf botdanger. 

298. R must be distinctly pronounced at the end of verbs of the 
first conjugation, only when they immediately precede a vowel or 
an h mute: aimer d jouer; parler a quelqu'un; danser avec grdee, 
etc., and when the conjugation requires to be pointed out by the 
termination, in saying verbs, or comparing them. — Vauoelas. 

299. Final r of the termination er is silent at the end of the 
present tenses of the infinitive of verbs, when those verbs are not 
followed by words beginning with a vowel or an h mute: aimer, 
chanter, danser j parler has; manger trop, 

300. The pronunciation of r in the present infinitive of verbs of 
the first conjugation may be dispensed with in familiar speech ; 
examples: aimer d boire, foldtrer et rire, — Beauzee. Febaud. 

301. When the termination er of verbs is sounded, it should be 
as [iri] or [4r4]. Febaud, Domergue, and L'Academie, have 
authorized the latter pronunciation ; Dumarsais and Levizac have 
recommended the former, and we prefer it also. See the syllable 
er in the Vocabulary. 

Interrogrator : — Is there not a general rule for the pronun- 
ciation of final er? 294 

In what way do the French say Quaker? .... 295 
Mention the rule on the pronunciation of final ter . . 296 
Is there not another rule telling where r of final er should be 

sounded? 297 

What is said here respecting er of verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion? 298 

When is r of final er silent in verbs of the first conjugation ? 299 
Is there not some exception regarding the sound of er in familiar 

speech? 300 

How is the verbal termination er pronounced ? . .301 
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902. Some people omit sounding the first r in mereredii it is 
very incorrect ; both r*s should be heard distinctly. — G. Duyitixb. 

303. Final re of notre, voire, is frequently silent in conversation, 
before a word beginning with a consonant; notre eher ami, voire 
bonpire, 

304. Notre, voire have their re sounded distinctly in Noire Damej 
and before words beginning with a vowel or silent A; example: 
notre ami, voire ^live, — Th. Cormxillk. 

305. It is requisite also to sound distinctly re in ndire, vdire, 
immediately following le or la, and in lee nSiree, lee vdtree, 

306. The few words in which each r of double r should be dis- 
tinctly heard, are: aberration, abhorrer, concurrent, interrigne, nar- 
ration, torrent, errant, errata, erre, erremente, erreur, errer, errhine, 
erron6t ierreur and derivatives, irradiation, irraisonnable, irraHon- 
nel, and words beginning with irr : the two r's are also sounded in 
the future and conditional tenses of the verbs aequ£rvr, mourir, 
eourir; examples : facquerrai, je courrai, je mourrai. 

307. One r should be heard iuje pourrai, etc.,jepottrrais, etc 

308. Double r, in words where it is only sounded as single r, re- 
quires that the vowel immediately preceding it should be long ; e 
followed by double r should be pronounced as [i] ; examples: par- 
rain, marraine, harre ; guerre, tonnerre, — Wailly, 

309. Rh: — When an h follows r, it does not in the least affect the 
pronunciation of the syllable ; rh is sounded as r without h .• Bhame, 
Rhhtts, Rhin, Rhdne, rhume, etc. 

[S] 

310. The natural sound of s at the beginning of French words is 

Interrog-ator : — Be so good as to tell me the French for 

Wednesday 302 

You have here some directions respecting the pronunciation of 

noire, voire: what is the first? 308 

How should you say notre, voire, before Dame, and words begin- 
ning with a vowel ? 304 

Do you know the French for ours, yours? . . . 305 

There are words having a double r in them ; should both r's be 

sounded? 306 

How do you pronounce pourrai throughout the tense, and pour- 

rais? 307 

What is the effect of a double r in a word? . . . 308 
Isthereany particular pronunciation of rft? . . . 309 
How do you pronounce the letter s at the beginning of words? 310 
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that of [i]; examples: sage, s^jour, Sion, <S!o2tm» mere, souvenir , 
teul, syUdbe* 

311. S has also an accidental sound which is that of z ; examples : 
rasade, peser, nuUible, nosoiogie, usure, 

312. S preserves its natural sound at the beginning of words, 
whether it precedes a vowel or a consonant, the letter h excepted ; 
examples: sbire, scorpioH, sloop, Smyme, spatuU, station, sveUe, etc. 

313. S, found in the body of words immediately following or 
preceding a consonant, excepting the letter h, preserves its natural 
sound : absolu, consener, conseil, bastonnade, disque, transe, lorsque, 
puisgue, etc., or even preceding another s : passage, essai, missel, 
bossu, quejefusse. See s before b and dj sin trans, and ss, further 
on. 

314. S is silent at the beginning of words when it inunediately 
precedes ce, ci, or ch; examples: scelli, scie, schisme. 

315. ScH is pronounced as sk in schSne, schciaire, sehoHaste, 
seholie, and derivatives. In all other cases sch simply bears the 
sound of French ch, which is that of English shj examples: schah, 
aeheUing, scheik, 

316. S should be silent in Duguesclin, and at the end of divers, 
avis, (dors, when the next word begins with a consonant : divers 
sentiments ; avis secret; alms mime, etc. 

3] 7. When s occurs between two vowels in the body of a word, it 
takes the sound of z: examples: usage, user, visible, resonner, ri- 
sumer, vesicatoire, asyl 

318. It is usual also to give s the sound of z, when it precedes h 
or d; examples: Lesbien, Asdrubal, preshytdre and derivatives. — 

BXAUZEE. 



XnterroflTAtor s — Has not s an accidental sound? What is 

it? 311 

Does the presence of a vowel or that of a consonant affect the 

soundof« at the beginning of words? 312 

What is the sound of s in the body of words before or after a con- 

sonant? 313 

When should « be silent? 314 

What is the pronunciation of <cA? 315 

Have you not here a few words mentioned in which s should not 

be heard? .......*.. 316 

In what way is s sounded when it occurs between two vowels? 31 7 
Pray, tell me how s is pronounced before b and d in the body of 

words 318 
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319. S has toe sound of z in Alsace, balsamine, balMonique, halta- 
mite and at the end of trans, when a vowel immediately follows: 
trcaisactionf transiger^ transit, etc. 

320. The three words: transir, transissementf Transyloanie, must 
be considered as exceptions to the forgoing rule on trans : their s 
should be pronounced as it is sounded in the word set. 

321. In vraisemblanee, disuitude, parasol, pr^supposer, girasoi, 
ftdysyUabe, pdysynodie, monosyllabe, prSsSance, and derivatives, the 
pronunciation of s should be sharp, notwithstanding its position 
between two vowels. The fact is, that s is clearly here an initial, 
vrai, di, para, pr€, mono, being simply modifying particles.— 

L*ACAD£MI£. 

322. It is uAual to give a sharp sound to s in gisons, Us gisent, U 
gisait, gisant, tenses of the verb g6sir. 

323. Although sc should generally be heard as [S]; example: 
seine, science, and derivatives, there are words in which the s is 
sharp and the e sounds as^; example: scapulaire, scrupule, and 
derivatives ; c then usually precedes a, o,u, or a consonant. 

324. The s preserves its sharp natural sound in catSchisme, osten^ 
tationj and derivatives. 

325. Final s bears the sound o{ z when the next word begins with 
a vowel or an h mute: mes amis; les hommesj ses propres intirits; 
vos bos djour; leurs Soulier s anglais. 

326. Final s sounds as z only where it would be silent at the ter- 
mination of a phrase, or before a word beginning with a consonant; 
mes chevaux; les soldats; ses propres parents; vos has; leurs soldiers. 

327. S is sharply articulated at the end of words purely Greek or 

Interrog'ator : — What are the words in the body of which s 

bears the sound of z? 319 

Three words are here mentioned: what is said about them? 320 

S is found in the body of several other words ; how is it sounded 

there ? Can you give a reason for the sharp sounding of s in those 

words? 321 

Is there not a verb g^sir 9 How does the « sound in the tenses of 

that verb? 322 

What is the pronunciation of sc? 323 

How is s sounded in the French for catechism and ostenta- 
tion? 324 

When should final s bear the sound of zf . . . . 325 
Does final s invariably bear the sound of z before a vowel ? 326 
Are there not words in which final s should be sharply articu- 
lated? 327 
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Latin : Momuty VenuSt Pdris, Lethos, Meniku, Fahitu, committimuSf 
agnus, etc. It bears this sound also in un as, aloSs, blocus, caltu, 
moeurSf lapis, locatis, la vis, le lis (the flower), la Lys (the river ), 
hSlasI Atlas, fiords, gratis, jadis, laps, maXs, Mars, ours, rdapSf 
Reims, Rvbens, en sus, vasistas, palus'tneotides, plus-que-parfait, 
sens; but s is silent in sens commun. See Paris (the city). 

328. S should also be heard sharply in Est, Quest, and in such 
proper names as Joas, Gil Bias, etc. 

329. Final s should be silent at the end of words not mentioned 
in the foregoing lines: amas, lacs, remords, iripas, tatnis, os, procis, 
rubis, dispos, confus, pays, etc. 

330. S should also be silent in JSsus, fieur de lis, plus (no more), 
and plus (more), used comparatively, and in many Christian names: 
I%omas, Matthias, Judas, Nicholas, etc. 

331. Whenever the woid following either of the words comprised 
in the two foregoing rules begins with a vowel or an h mute, their 
final 8 generally assumes the sound of z: amas ^norme; procis 
onireux, etc. 

332. S is silent in Paris, the French capital. 

333. Obus should be pronounced as [6b&zl]. — L'Acadebub. 

334. The s ofahrs should be perfectly silent wherever this word 
occurs. — SociETK Grammaticale. 

335. Many people sound sharply as [S] the « of alors, especially 
before a vowel. — N.Lansais. 

336. S of the word os is pronounced sharply by some, as [A§4].— 
N. Landais ; by others, this word is simply sounded as [6]. — No£l 
BT Chapsal. 

337. M. Bescherelle recommends the pronunciation of [6] 
before a consonant, and that of [IM] before a vowel. 

Xnterrog-ator : — Should « be heard in the French of East, 

West, and proper names? 328 

Please to tell me which are the words mentioned here in which 

finals should be silent? 329 

In what other words is it usual to omit sounding final s 9 330 
Should the next word begin with a vowel or an h mute, what is 
the sound of final s in the words just mentioned? . . 331 
What is the name of the capital of France ? . . . 332 
What is the pronunciation recommended for Obus f . 333 
Do you know the French for the word Then? What is its pronun- 
ciation? 334 

How is it pronounced by many people? Who says so? . 335 

Bone, in French, has an s which is sounded in various ways. Tell 

me what is said about it, and by whom it is said . . 336, 337 
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338. It is only in declamation and poetic readings, that final s 
of the second persons singular, present indicative, of verbs of the 
first conjugation, is heard as z before a vowel or an h mute: tu 
dames d ravir; tu ehantet avee goiU; tu manges vn peu trap, 

339. The Societk Grammaticale have decided that s of such 
verbs as those just alluded to, should be heard as z before a vowel; 
the example which they have given is : tu aimes cL rire, 

340. With regard tofils, lis, plus, sens, tous, emphasis and signifi- 
cation exercise great influence over their pronunciation. A slight 
sharp sounding of « at the end of these words may be perceptible, 
when the sense allows a short rest to take place before pronouncing 
the subsequent word; examples: mon fils, Brutus ne te hait pas: ^ 
Us dans la valine; id est le sens de la phrase; il m*en faut plus; tous, 
nous en r^pondons. 

341. Equivocal meanings might arise from an incorrect pronun- 
ciation of the words just mentioned: il marche en Urns sens might be 
taken for t7 marche en toussant; le lis dans la vaUee for U Hi danSf 
etc.; le sens de la phrase for le sang de, etc. — Societk Grammati- 
cale. 

342. S of plus should be sounded at the end of a phrase, where it 
signifies More: il m* en faut plus ; je dais en recevoir plus. Also in the 
terms il y a plus, de plus, bien plus ; in plus-que-parfait, and when 
it stands for the algebraic *plus*: a plus h, 

343. S is silent in plus que, but it is permitted, for the sake of 
effect, to sound it delicately in such exclamations as qui plus que 
luiFamSrit^f 

344. S o£Jils should be distinctly, though delicately sounded.— 
Domergue. We prefer sounding it on most occasions. 



Interrog-ator : — Have you not some observations to make 
respecting finals of some verbs? 338 

What has been the decision of the SocietS GrammatieaJe on the 
subject? 339 

Instructions are furnished here respecting the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the French for son, sense, lily, more, and all ; detail them, 
if you please 840 

Might not an equivocal meaning arise from an incorrect pronun- 
ciation of some of those words? 341 

What is said here touching the « of p/«8^ .... 342 

Should « always be silent in /)2us9ue? .... 343 

What has Domergue said on the pronunciation ofJiUf . 344 
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345. S 18 merely euphonical in va-s-yf apporte-a-en, mhu^s^y; it 
has here the sound of z, and is used to avoid a dissonance such as 
va y, apporte y, etc. — J. M. Raoon. 

346. Double s sounds sharply as a single «; examples: hUttxHl, 
dessermr, essieu, 

347. The e that precedes double s sometimes sounds as [i]: dei- 
nts, dessous, ressortj sometimes as [4]: detsoudeVf ressuteiters and 
sometimes as [I]: alhezse, lease. — A.Lemaire. 

348. Final s of proper names ending with unaccented ea is in- 
yariably silent even before a vowel: Anaxandridea etait poHe / Di- 
moathinea a v^cu; Londrea a de helUa nua, 

[T] 

349. T has two sounds: its natural sound, as in time; examples: 
table, terre, tilre, toted, tube, type, etc. and the occasional sound of 
[S]; examples: tzbbatial, captieux, patient j proph^tie, Vinitien, etc. 

350. T preserves its natural sound at the beginning of words 
when it precedes two vowels: tiare, ti6deur, le tien, 

351. Final t is generally silent: cJiatf billet, petit, flot, dibui, etc. 

352. Should the following word begin with a vowel or an h mute, 
in adjectives and verbs more particularly, final t should be heard 
distinctly: petit amis aot enfant; il vient id; elle icrit d aa mire, 

353. T is invariably silent in the conjunction et, wherever it may 
be situated: voua et mot; lui et elle. See et farther on. 

354. Tis also silent in Jiava-Chriat ; the first a of Jiaua being 
heard as z. 

355. There are words at the end of which it is usual to pronounce 

Interrogrator : — Has the letter a any signification in va-a-y, 

apporte-a-en, etc.? 345 

How should double* be sounded? 346 

Is there any particular way of pronouncing e before double a 9 347 
Are you acquainted with any particular way of pronouncing final 

e$ of proper names ? 348 

What is the pronunciation of t; its natural and occasional 

sounds? 349 

How should t be pronounced at the beginning of words? . 350 

Is it usual to sound final ^ ? 351 

When should final t be pronounced distinctly? . . . 352 
Should you ever sound the t of the French conjunction < and*? 353 
Say the French for Jesus-Christ. Should the < be heard ? .354 
Are there not words at the end of which it is usual to pronounce 

ihetf Please to name them ail 355 
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the t; examples: dot, fat, alert, brut, but, zinith, luth (here the h is 
perfectly silent), abject, accessit, contact, prSterit, rit, ttriet, lUficUf 
dUbet, distinct, granit, infect, intact, net, svbit, succinct, transit, exeat, 
incorrect, indirect, knout, lest, tacit, toast, transeat, vivat, Apt (a 
town), indult, zist, zest, est (the east), ouest, exact, rapt, tact, correct, 
direct, and derivatives, suspect, chut, mat (unpolished), ichec et mat 
(checkmate), CArts/, when J^sus does not precede it, and whist, 

356. Final t of sept, huit, and vingt must be distinctly pronounced, 
when the word which they modify, coming immediately after them, 
begins with a vowel or an h mute: sept abricots, huit hommes, tnngt 
arbres. — L'Academie. 

357. The / must moreover be heard in sept and huit, when these 
words are not used as adjectives before their nouns, and when they 
occur at the end of a phrase: le nonU)re septj ils etaient sept; le 
nombre huit ; ils itaient huit; le sept ou le huit du mois. 

358. Before the consonant of a word modified by sept, huit, and 
vingt, the t should be silent: septmaisons, huit villes, vingt personnes; 
sept cents soidaU ; huit mil le hommes. — Rbstaut. 

359. The t of vingt from vingt-et-un or vingt-un to vinfft-neuf 
must be clearly articulated. 

360. T is silent in quatre-vingts, quatre-vingt-unf quatre-vingt- 
deux, to quatre-vingt-dix-neuf, 

36 1 . T should not be heard at the end of aspect, eirconspect, respect, 
Sound cBsk before words beginning with a vowel. — G. Duvivier. 

362. T bears a similar sound to that of s in the English word sit, 
when it is followed by ial, iel, ion, ieux, ient, ietice, and not pre- 
ceded by an 9 or a: ; examples: impartiel, essentiel, captieux, patient, 
patience, perfection, etc. 



Interrogrator: — When should t be heard at the end of sept 
and huit? .......... 356 

Are there not other cases in which the t of sept and huit should 
be sounded? 357 

What is the consequence, when a word beginning with a conso- 
nant follows sept, huit, and vingt f 358 

Have you not here an article on the t of vingt? . . . 359 

Should t be heard in the French of eighty and following num- 
bers? 360 

Ought you to pronounce the t in the French for respect, aspect, 
circumspect? 361 

Ck>uld you mention the cases in which t bears a sound similar to 
that of« in sit? 362 
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363. When ausot x precedes the /, it preserves its natural sound: 
bastion, mixtion, etc. 

364. T sounds also like s of sit, in the terminations atie, itie, 
eptie, otie, utie; examples: primatie, propMtie, inqftie, JBiotie, 
minuiief etc. 

365. It is also usual to sound / as sharp s in »ati6t6, insaiiabie, 
insatiabiUt^, insatiablement. 

366. The verbs initier and baU)utier, with their derivatives, have 
their t pronounced as [&] throughout their conjugation : baBnttie' 
ment, initial, initicUive, 

367. Chdtier has its t sounded in the natural way for all its tenses. 

368. When nouns or names of professions and trades terminate 
in ti^ or tier, they are invariably pronounced in the regular way, 
with a natural ti examples: amitie, chantier, etc. 

369. At the end of names of persons and national names, the 
syllable tien assumes a sharp sound: Venitien, Diocietien, Domitienj 
etc. 

370. T preserves its natural sound in monosyllables, nouns and 
adjectives generally: Chretien, entretien, soutien, etc. and in the 
tenses of the verb tenir and its derivatives. 

371. Carelessness in the pronunciation of ^* may produce a mate- 
rial alteration in the meaning of words: nous leur portions leurs por- 
tions i nous intentions ce procds avec des intentions amicales; nous c^- 
tentions cotitre lui malgri des attentions delicates ; in the first phrase 



Interrogratort — What are the letters after which <t should 
not be sounded as si in sit? 363 

Which are the terminations containing a ti sounded as si in 
sit? 364 

What is the pronunciation of t in the French for satiety and 
derivatives? 365 

Have the verbs, initiate and stammer, a sibilant or natural t9 366 

There is a verb in which ti, throughout the conjugation, sounds 
in the natural way ; which is it? 367 

What is the pronunciation of final ii^ and Pterin nouns and names 
of professions, etc.? 368 

Is there a particular way of pronouncing tien io the names of 
persons and national names ? 369 

Mention the words in which tien preserves the natural sound 
of* 370 

What might be the consequence of pronouncing carelessly the 
syllable ti 9 Please to furnish a few examples • . • 371 
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t of the verb portions preserves its natural sound ; whilst it is sharply 
sounded in portions and the nouns attentions and intenHoKS : the 
verbs have natural f*s ; the nouns, hissing ones. 

372. T should be silent at the end of the third persons singular 
and plural of verbs: il est, il Jinissaitf it regutf ils vendent, its te- 
fuiient, ils mourrontf etc.; but, in general, final t should be heard, 
when the next word begins with a vowel or an A mute: U est id, il 
finissait tat thime, U rtgut une lettre, etc* 

373. Th should invariably be pronounced everywhere as a single 
ti examples: ThaHSf thi, thime^ Thomas, thurifiraire, thym, etc. 

374. Th is sounded distinctly as [tl] whenever it is found at the 
end of words: Spath, Nazareth, Judith, Loth, bismuth* 

375. Th is silent in cuthme, asthmatique, 

376. T, between two hyphens, is a euphonical t ; it should be 
heard as if no hyphen were there: a'-t-U, as atUs danse-t'CUe, as 
dansetelle, etc 

377. Remarks: — ^Whenever sot is used as a noun, its t is dis- 
tinctly sounded: vous ites un sot! As an adjective its t is silent be- 
fore a consonant; U a tenu un sot langage, — Journal Gram- 
matical. 

378. The t of hut is sounded, when this word closes a phrase: 
viser au bta. It is silent, or very faintly articulated, before a con- 
'sonant: ten but louable, 

379. T is silent in Westphalie and in post of post'Scriptum. 

380. T of the termination ort should be distinctly sounded when 
it precedes a word beginning with a vowel: une mort affreuse, un 
transport aveugle. 

381. When the conjunction et is mentioned by itself as the name 

Interrogrator : — When should t be heard at the end of verbs? 

When should it be silent? 372 

Is it correct to pronounce French th in the English way? . 373 
How should M be sounded at the end of words? . 374 

When should th be silent in the body of words ? . . 375 
Is there not a t used between two hyphens? What is it called, 

and how is it pronounced? 376 

Can you remember a rule on the pronunciation of sot 9 . 377 
What is the French for aim ? How do you pronounce it? 378 
Translate the words Westphalia and post-scriptum into French 379 
How should / of the termination ort be sounded before a vowel? 

380 
Have not the Sociit6 GrammaticaU alluded to the pronunciation of 

tin the conjunction e^? ....... 381 
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of a part of speech, its t may be sounded to distinguish it from S. 
T is also sounded in et c<Btera; nowhere else. — Societe Gram- 

MATICALE. 

382. There is a plural termination of verbs, enif which has a final 
tj this t is perfectly silent before a consonant, and at the close of a 
phrase: iU parlent bien, eUes consent peu, je veux quHls portent, — 
Restaut. 

383. It is better to sound the t in avcmt-hiery although many 
people omit to pronounce it. 

384. In many words where double t occurs, it is incorrect to pro- 
nounce them both: attacher, atteler, attirer, hotter buttCf etc. 

385. Both fs should be sounded in: atticisme, atticurgues, attique, 
attiquementy battologie, guttural, gutttfiref gvttiersy intermittence, in- 
termittent, pUtoresqtte, pittoresquement, 

m 

386. No sound in the English language corresponds 
in the least degree with the correct French pronuncia- 
tion of u, and with the deep diphthongs oeu and eu, which 
u serves to compose. 

387. There are, however, two diphthongs, cm and eu, which may 
be fairly illustrated by e in the English word her, u in fur, or t in 
stir. 

388. Diphthong mu is deep and without equivalent in the English 
language in aeufs, boeufs and whenever it does not precede final / 
or r ; it sounds as e of her in the terminations ce«/and ceuvi ex- 
amples: nceud, vceux ; bceuf, cceur, sceur. 

389. Diphthong eu is deep, and without English equivalent, in the 
terminations eune, euse, eut, eux ; it may be fairly represented by e 
of her, in the terminations euf, eul, eule, eune, euple, euque, eur, eure, 

InterrogTAtor : — There is an article on the pronunciation of 

plural en^ of verbs ; what is it? 382 

The day before yesterday is rendered in French by a particular 

term; how is it pronounced? 383 

Is it usual to sound both t*8 in words which have a double 1 9 384 
Mention the words in which both fs should be heard . 385 
Would it be possible to find a sound in the English language that 
could answer to that of French u, or deep diphthongs ceu and eu 9 386 
Are there not two diphthongs, ceu and eu, which may be illus- 
trated by equivalent English sounds? 387 

Give me examples containing the diphthong ceu . . 388 
Give me other examples containing the diphthong eu . 389 
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eprfe, euve ; examples : jeitne, yeutCf jUeutt deux ; veu/, »eu/, gueule, 
Jeunet penttUeuque, peuple, peur, heure, mtute, Jleuve, 

390. U ofgui should be sounded distinctly in aiguiser, aigniUom, 
Guise (a name), eangutfier, and derivatives. 

391. Ui should form only one sound, as eof be, in tanguinaire, 
ictnguinef sanguinolenty eanguinole, 

392. U is often silent, after g and q, before a vowel : tuxrgua, gWy 
guide ; quatrej quite, quitte, quote. See gu and qu. 

393. Accents have no effect on the pronunciation of « in eiU,fii, 
regiit, cHiy dii, id, oH, which are pronounced as eut,fut, regut, eru, 
du, tUf ou, 

394. When a final syllable ending with ea follows ^, as eHmei, 
f&mes, regutes, etc., a slightly lengthened sound may be given to 
that V. 

395. Combined with 9, as qu, and g as gu, the u has sometimes 
the sound of ou. See g and 9. 

396. Where a diaeresis is seen over u, it signifies that the u must 
be heard distinctly, as well as the preceding vowel: Esau, AntinouSf 
etc. See e in coniigue, etc. 

397. Ue in the syllable and termination ueil has a sound re- 
sembling that of tt in the English word *but/ with the liquid French 
/following it: icueil, orgueil, cereueil, recueiUir, ienorgueiUir, etc. 

398. Final ue, and ues, not immediately following g or 9, sound 
exactly like French u: examples: avenue, charruee, tu remtcet; the 
verbal plural nt makes no difibrence: iU remueiU, U* tuent. 

399. Ue is silent as a final after g and 9; examples: boffue, JiguB, 
marque, pique. See gvJS. 

400. When une heure signifies one o^clock, the u of une is pro- 

Interrogrator : — Pray, tell me which are the words with gui 

in which u must be distinctly heard 390 

When should ttt form only one sound? .... 391 

Is u ever silent after g and qf 392 

Have accents any efibct on the sounding ofu?, . . 393 
When has the accent an influence over the pronunciation of 

the letter «? 394 

What particular sound is sometimes given to u? . . 396 
What does a diseresis signify when it is found over u f . 896 
How should you pronounce ue when it precedes ilf . . 397 
Ue and ues are often the terminations of words; how should they 

be pronounced? 398 

Is ue ever silent at the end of words? .... 399 
Have you not here an article on the pronunciation of une before 

heuref 400 
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nounced as if an aspirated A preceded it: de une hewre i deux heures j 
but when it merely means an hour, one hour, the u is pronounced 
without aspiration: une promenade cTune heure, 

401. The u often, une, is treated also as if it were aspirated after 
quatre-vingt i examples: quatre-vingt'-un ! quatrc'vingt'-une, 

[V] 

402. The natural sound of v is [vl]. 

403. y, at the beginning or in the body of words, is never pro- 
nounced otherwise than in the regular way : wdewr, vhiti, victoirey 
volonii, vue, vo(Ue, vceuXf saootr, lever, vivre, etc. 

[W] 

404. W is articulated in two ways: as simple v for Waux-haU, 
wagon, Wagram, walhn, Warwick, Weinuir, Wiestphalie, and deriva- 
tives, Wkighy Wtuhington, Wasa, Walbon, ffirtemberg, etc. ; as oti for 

Waterloo, whUM, whist, Walter Scott, etc. 

405. £w in Newton is pronounced as deep French eu ; and aw in 
Law, as French o. 

406. Longwi, the name of a town, is pronounced [lon-ou^]. 

[X] 

407. X has none but accidental sounds. 

408. X is pronounced as ke in axiome, Xiphiae, Xipholde, Xyste, 
AUxandrie, fluxion, taxe, vex4,etc.; as gz in Xenophon, examen, 
exemple, exaucer, exarque, exercice, exil, exiger, and derivatives, 
Xavier, Xanthe, Xantippe, etc. and in Xerxis, with the second x 
sounded as a sharp s : Ximinis. 

409. X should be heard as a A in excellent, excellence, and deriva- 
tives; as a sharp s or double s in soixante, JBruxellet, Auxone, 
Auxerre, Luxetd, etc.; as a z in deuxiime, eixi^me, dixihne, dix" 
huit, dix-neuf, and derivatives. 

Interrogator : — What is the sound of u in un, une, after 

quatre^vingtf 401 

Have you read the article on French v 9 Tell me how it should 

be pronounced 402, 403 

How many ways are there of pronouncing French wf . 404 
What is the French for the proper names, Newton and Law? 405 
Give me the name of the town of France mentioned here 406 
Is there any particular way of pronouncing xf . . . 407 
Has X any other sound besides those of ks and gz? , 408 

Mention the words in which x sounds as A, as sharp s, and as z 409 

o 
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410. X usually sounds as ik«, the « sharply pronounced, when it 
occurs between two vowels, in the body of worda; examples: 
maximet texe, fixtr^ boxer , luxe, 

411. When x follows an initial e, and precedes a vowel, it is 
sounded as ^z; examples: examen, exempt, exigence, exotique,exuUa^ 
tiorty etc. 

412. Exception I. — X has the sound of double s sharply pro- 
nounced, notwithstanding the two vowels between which it occurs, 
in soixcatte, Bmxeliee, Auxone, Attxerre, Auxerroie. 

413. Exception II. — Xhas the sound of z, in aixainf. suri^MW, 
dixiime^ detixiime, and derivatives. 

414. X usually sounds as ks, the » sharply pronounced, when it 
immediately precedes ca, cOy cu, or any consonant but A; examples: 
excavation, excommunier, excuse, expidieni, inexpugnable, — Beauzjke. 

415. X usually sounds as gz, when it follows e, at the b^nniag 
of words, and precedes any vowel, an h even intervening: exatt, 
exercice, exile, exordtf ''xuberant i exhcder, exhirider, exhibition, ex* 
horter, exhumer, 

416. 1^* The words at the beginning of which ex sounds as egz, 
preserve that sound, notwithstanding the negative in, which is often 
found before them : inexact, inexecutable, inexigible, inexorable, etc. 

417. Exception. — X sounds as he, in exicrahle, and derivatives. 

418. X usually sounds as k, when it precedes ee, ei; examples: 
exceSf exciter, exception, 

419. Final x sounds as ^s, the s sharply pronounced, in proper 
names: Pollux^ Ajax, Pcdafox, Aix-lO'Chapette, and in nouns de- 
noting species or kinds: borax, index, lynx, spAtJu:, phinix, larynx, 
styrax, thorax, onyx, adding the adjective prifix. 



Interrogrator : — What are the cases in which x should be 

sounded as ^s ? 410 

Name those in which x should be sounded 9Agz9 . . 411 
Is there not a first exception to this sounding oix9 , . 412 
There is a second exception against this sounding of or; name the 

words in which it sounds simply as z 413 

What is the sound of x when it precedes ea, co, cu, etc.? . 414 
What is the sound of a; when it immediately follows initial ef 415 
Is there not an article on in preceding ex at the b^innix^ of 

words? 416 

Which are the words excepted from the rule in Art 415? . 417 
What is the pronunciation of x when it precedes ee, ot df 418 
Mention the cases in which final x sounds as ib . . 419 
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420. Exception. — Aix, a town of Provence, is called [8SI]. 

421. X should be heard as a sharp « in six, dix, used alone, and 
when those words do not modify some other word immediately 
following: trois et troisfont six ; six et quatrefont dix. 

422. Whenever six, dix, and deux precede a word modified by 
them, their x is perfectly silent before a consonant, and it sounds 
as z before a vowel or an A mute: six yargons, dix JiUes, deux ehe- 
vaux i six amis, dix hommes, deux oiseaux, 

423. In all other cases final x is silent in words used by them- 
selves, or before a consonant, and it bears the sound of z, pro- 
nounced distinctly, before words beginning with a vowel or an h 
mute. 

[Y] 

424. Y, between two vowels, assumes the sound of a double i, 
each i having a separate power over the vowel that precedes or fol- 
lows it: Abhaye, moyen, joyeux, etc. pronounced as if they were 
written: Abbai-ie, moi'ien,joi-ieux, 

425. la pays and derivatives, the y has also the sound of double 
i: paysan, pay sage, etc. are pronounced as if they were spelt |xzt- 
isan, pai'isage. 

426. The letter y, in all other cases, bears the sound of a single 
French i : hymen, yacht, yeux, yeuse, itymologie, jury, etc. 

[Z] 

427. The natural sound of French z is [z4]. 

428. Z has the sound which it bears in zigzag, for Zacharie, 
Ziphire, zizanie, zone, Zurich, etc., and at the beginning and in the 
body of words generally. 

Interrogrator : — Is there not an exception to the rule in 

Art. 419? Which is the word excepted? .... 420 

How should X be pronounced in dix and six9 . . . 421 

Should not x of deux, dix, and six be sometimes sounded as 

What are the cases in which final x is silent? Does it then some- 
times sound as z9 423 

When French y occurs between two vowels, how should it be 

pronounced? 424 

What is the French for country, countryman, landscape ? 425 
Shouldt invariably sound as double 1 9 .... 426 
What is the natural way of pronouncing French z9 , . 427 
How is z pronounced at the beginning and in the body of 
words? 428 
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429. Final z should be pronounced as a sharp » in Meiz, AlvareZf 
Retz, Cortez, Rodez, Suiz, 

430. Z preserves its natural sound of [zl] in Rodriffuez, Sanchezt 
Olivarez, 

431 . Z is silent in oitez, chez, neZf and at the end of the second 
plural persons of verbs: vous avez; ehanteZf dansez, etc. 

432. Whenever final z should be silent before a consonant, and 
at the end of a phrase, it should be distinctly heard before a vrord 
beginning with a vowel or an A mute: venez chez mot; aUez aiun 
chez eux, 

433. It is allowed, in the rapidity of familiar conversation, to 
omit sounding final z before a word beginning with a vowel. — 
Waillt. 

434. Z must, however, be distinctly sounded, whenever it pre- 
cedes en andy; examples: aBez-y ; preneZ'en. 



Syllables called Nasal. 

435. Although vaunt, cant, don't, uncle, have fre- 
quently been referred to in this work as English words 
containing sounds of a nasal character, we do not give 

them as perfect equivalents. 

436. Final m and n of a nasal syllable must be perfectly silent 
before words beginning with a consonant, and at the end of phrases: 
ban gargon, vin st2r, douxparfum. It must also be silent at the end 
of any word preceding another word, with which it has no other 
connexion but that arising from the context of the phrase or sen- 
tence in which it occurs: cette maison est belle; bon d manger. 

Interrog'ator t — Is final z pronounced in any particular 

way? 429 

Mention the proper names in which final z sounds as [zl] 430 
Is the letter z ever silent in French words? . . . 431 
Should it be silent before words beginning with a vowel ? 432 
Must final z be invariably sounded before a vowel ? . . 433 

May final z be silent before en,y9 434 

Do the English words vaunt, can% don% imcle, contain sounds 

equivalent to the French nasals? 435 

What is the correct pronunciation of m and n in nasal syl- 
lables? Should m and n be silent in any other case? . . 436 
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437. When the nasal syllable concludes a word that immediately 
precedes another word beginning with a vowel or ^ A mute, the 
latter word being furthermore qualified or modified by the former, 
the final n of that nasal syllable must be distinctly heard in con- 
nection, with the foUowing vowel or h mute: ton-espritf bom-ange, 
son-dnu, oertain-atUeur. 

438. Final n should be pronounced in 'on, when it immediately 
precedes a verb over which it presides as subject: on arrive, on a dU; 
OH assure, 

439. N of on remains perfectly silent when it precedes a conso- 
nant or terminates a phrase: on vient ; on dit; on certifie; ffient-on f 
dit-on 9 etc. ; viendra^t'On aujowrd*hui 9 arrwO'Uon hier 9 etc. 

440. It is invariably silent at the end of nouns, and at the end of 
adjectives also, when these latter words precede a preposition: un 
hien d vendre, un jambon excdlentf vin bon d botrej vUain d fairs 
peWf etc. 

441. When the preposition en precedes an object noun beginning 
with a vowel or an h mute, it requires its n to be heard: en Jtalie, 
en Angleterre ; when this noun begins with a consonant, its n re- 
mains silent: en France, en liussie, 

442. N sounds also in the pronoun en before a verb beginning 
with a vowel or an h mute, when it acts as indirect object to that 
verb: je rCen at point, U en a, en aura qui voudra, en entendez-vous 
parUr9 

443. N of en is silent in most other cases: donnez'm^enunpeu: 
etwoyez'fn^en aussi, 

444. BiEN and rien, acting as adverbs, have their n distinctly pro- 
nounced before a vowel or an h mute, because they generally pre- 
cede some verb or adjective which they modify: il est bien Ueoi; U 
n*a rien oublH. 



Interrogator t — When should n be sounded in nasal syl- 
lables? 437 

Should n ever be heard at the end of on? . . . 438 

Should n of on ever be perfectly silent ? . . . . 439 
Is it invariably sounded at the end of nouns and adjectives ? 440 
There is an n in the preposition en; how should you pronounce 

it? 441 

How is the n of the pronoun en pronounced ? . . 442 

Is not n of the pronoun en sometimes silent? . . . 443 

Do you know what is the correct pronunciation of bun and 

rUnf 444 
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446. N of bien and rien is perfectly silent everywhere, whenefer 
they are applied as nouns: ce bien est d nun ; U n*a rien, et n^awu 
Jamais rien. 

446. The nasal syllables which generally have a sound something 
like that of aun in the English words vaunt, gaunt, daunt^ are am, 
an, ean, em, en, as in ambition, vendant, songeant, emploi, eiivi«;— <um 
in Caen, and aon in Loon, paon, are pronounced in the same way. 
See om, 

447. Am, em, im, cm, um, ym, are invariably nasal syllables before 
a 6 or p.* embaUage, embarroi, imbu, ombre, humblef nymphe, empk, 
temple, simple, pompe, (Hympe, 

448. £m is also invariably nasal at the beginning oi words befi»e 
an m : emmaiSotter, emmener, 

449. In exemt, promt, domter, and derivatives, em and on are nasals, 
because those words were formerly and are still often found written 
with a /) ; as exempt^ prompt, dompter, 

450. £m and en are not nasal in words of foreign origin, the e 
being pronounced as [I], and the m orn distinctly sounded: Jeru- 
salem, triennal, hymen, 

451. En is nasal in examen, and in the termination ten. 

452. Enns afler i is not nasal, and should be pronounced as [Inl] 
at the end of nouns, nouns proper, and adjectives: ekiemu, Ftsime, 
mienne, tienne, 

453. En is not nasal in those tenses of the verbs venir, tenir, and 
derivatives, that end with ienne, etc. : que je vienne, que tu tiennes, 
etc., nor is en nasal in words with final enne, ennes, enment: que je 



Interrogrator : — Should n be heard at the end oi bien and 

rien used as nouns? 445 

Repeat the syllables which have a sound similar to aun of 

vaunt 446 

When are am, em, im, etc. here mentioned invariably nasal ? 447 

Is em a nasal in any other case ? 448 

What is the reason that em and om are nasals in exemt, promt, 

domterf 449 

Are em and en nasals in words of foreign origin? . . 450 
What is the sound of en in the French for examination ? Is it 

nasal in the termination ien? 451 

Can you tell me how final enne should be sounded in nouns, pro- 
nouns and adjectives? 452 

Have you any observation to make respecting the verbs venir and 
tenirf 453 
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prenne, quetupremus, quHU prennent. Give en of the terminations 
enne, enneSf ennent, the sound of French ine, 
464. En of the word ennemi sounds as [In4]. 

455. But en of nouns and adjectives, with their derivatives, having 
a final ient or iencef is invariably nasal, and should be heard as nasal 
French an ; examples : patient, patience, patienter, etc. See final iens 
and ient, 

456. Emms of lemme, dilewune, sel-gemme, should be pronounced 
as ime. It should sound as [4m<] in femme. See letter E. 

457. Ent is a nasal nearly answering to the sound of aun in 
vaunt, wherever it is not preceded by an t, and when it does not 
fonn a plural verbal termination: souvent, onguent, prudent. 

458. Ent is perfectly silent as a plural verbal termination: ih 
aiment. He dansent, iU chantenti the ending t being distinctly pro- 
nounced only before a vowel or an A mute: tie aiment'd rire; elUs 
dansent-d ravir, etc. 

459. Homonymous Examplks, showing the necessity of atten d 
irg carefully to the pronunciation of final ent. The first example 
represents nasal ent, the second, silent ent : — 

460. Abitergent, cleansing ; ih abstergent, they cleanse ; adhSrent, 
fcJlower; He adhirent, they hold by; coincident, coincident; tils 
etHneident, they coincide ; content, happy ; ils content, they relate ; 
convergent, converging ; Ua convergent, they converge ; il convient, 
he agrees ; He convient, they invite ; couvent, convent ; eUes convent, 
thief are hatching ; different, unlike ; He different, they differ ; excel' 
lent, excellent ; «2s excellent, they surpass; expidient, scheme; ih 
expedient, they despatch ; negligent, neglectful ; ils negligent, they 
neglect ; parent, relative ; ih parent, they deck ; pr6c6dent, fore- 
going; ih preddent, they precede; president, president; ih prhi- 
ient, they preside; il preasent, he anticipates; ih preesent, they 
queeze ; rieident, an envoy ; ih resident, they reside, etc. 



Interrogators — How should the French for the word enemy 

bepronounced? 454 

When en occurs in nouns and adjectives, should it be invariably 

naal? 455 

That is the pronunciation of the termination emtne 9 . 456 
li what cases does en< sound like aun in vaunt? . . 457 
Siould ent, the plural termination of verbs, be heard or not? 458 
£ave you any examples of words containing nasal and silent 

enti 459 

Ibpeat the words in which those examples of ent may be found 460 
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461. Final ««n, ieru, and yen, of nouns, and ienSf ient^ of some 
tenses of tenir, venir, and their derivatives, are nasal syllables, 
sounding as [^an] wherever they occur; examples: souHen^ bien, 
ehien, getrdien ; liens, magieient, muMieietu ; moyen, eUoyem, Je Iim- 
drai, tu vterUf il maintient. See enne, 

462. IxN of adjectives, pronouns, and adverbs, is also nasal before 
a word beginning with a consonant: ancien militaire, le mien vaut 
tnieux, combien celaf and at the conclusion of any phrase: lephu 
ancien, voiid le mien, dites-moi combien. 

463. When the next word begins with a yowel or an A mute, the 
n of final ten should generally be sounded, and the e preceding it 
pronounced as^; examples: unandenami; Umienauseis cDmbien 
en a^t'ilf 

464. The regular nasal syllables that have a sound somewhat 
similar to that of an in the English abbreviations can't, shtn't, are 
tm,tn, aim, ain, einj examples: imparfait^ vin,faimf gain, peitUre, 

465. I, preceding m or n, does not always indicate a nasal: m and 
N should then be heard distinctly. For example, tm is not nasal in 
Silimy EphraSm, and proper names taken from foreign languages 

466. In is not nasal in the body of words, where it immediatey 
precedes a vowel or a silent h : inanim^, inodore, inhumain, etc. 

467. Im and in are not nasal at the beginning of words, when 
they precede m or n; as immeneef innocent, etc. 

468. Om, on, eon, are nasal syllables answering in sound, to on 
of the English abbreviations don't, won't, as most people pronounce 
them ; examples: comte, abandon, bourgeon, mangeone, etc. 



Intorrogrator t — Please to tell me what is the pronunciatioi 
of final ien, iens, and yen of nouns, and that of ten, tene, ten^, of th( 
verbs ventr and <entr ? 46- 

Should ten of adjectives, pronouns, and adverbs, be different^ 
pronounced? 46 

Does a word, beginning with a vowel, affect the sound of finil 
ten? 4fS 

Mention the French nasal syllables corresponding in sound wth 
an of the English word can't, etc. . . . . 4M 

Are im and tn invariably sounded as nasal syllables? . ^ 

Supposing a vowel or silent A should follow im and tn; low 
would you pronounce those syllables? 166 

How should tm and tn be sounded at the beginning of words? 167 

Have you any sound in the English language answering to hat 
of French om, on, and eon 9 168 
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469. Aont, um, un, bear occasionally the sound of nasal French 
on; examples: taout Humbert, Munster. See Articles 468,474. 

470. The syllable cm is always a nasal, when it precedes a 6 or 
pj examples: nombre, compte ; and at the end of words: nomfpronom. 

471. Om is not nasal in automne, where m is perfectly silent 

472. Several consonants may be foimd terminating orti they 
never affect the nasal pronunciation of that syllable: tronct bhnd, 
rondf mont, long, bondyfond, tons, boutoH8,je tonds, tu tonds, il tond, 
nous aimons, etc. See Articles 236, 251. 

473. Nasal om may be followed hjps and pt : je romps, iu romps, 
il rompt. 

474. Any observing student will detect a sound in un of the 
English word uncle, that approaches pretty closely to the sound 
necessary for nasal um, un, and eun; examples: parfum, importun, 
d Jeun. 

475. Um is not a nasal in words purely Latin, or belonging to 
foreign languages: factum, factotumy duumvir, triumvir j in those 
cases the m must be distinctly heard, and the u pronounced as o of 
not. 



FaxMCH Diphthongs. 

^*4i The analogous English sound of each diphthong immediately 
follows it: — 

476. A'iE, is pronounced as a of car, and e of be, simultaneously 
uttered: dkf aUI a cry denoting pain. 

477. Eoi^ as o of no, and a of bat; or, as some modem gram- 

InterroflTAtor t — What is the occasional sound of aon, um, 
and«n? 469 

When is the syllable om invariably a nasal ? . . . 470 
By what word is autumn rendered in French ? . . . 471 
Have consonants, following on at the end of words, any effect on 

its pronunciation ? 472 

Should omps and ompt be sounded as nasals, notwithstanding 

their final p« and p«? 473 

Mention the nasal French syllables answering in sound to un of 

the English word uncle 474 

What is the pronunciation of ton in words purely Latin? 475 
You have here a list of the French diphthongs ; give me a sound 

similar to that ofaXe 476 

Furnish an equivalent English sound for French diphthong 

toi 477 

o 5 
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marians recommend, as o of no, and at of pair ; examples: fto ai f wt f, 
viUageois. See oi, and Art. 253, 254. 

478. Ia, as e of be, and a of car ; examples: diaare,/iaere. 

479. Iai, as e of be, and at of pair ; examples: 6taM, maw. 

480. Ian, as e of be, and aim of vaunt, the n not being sounded ; 
example: viande. 

481. Iau, as e of be, and o of no; example: mtatc^er. 

482. Ik, as e of be, and ay of day ; examples: pied, emitii,nwtU> 

483. Ix, as e of be, and e of bell ; examples: oteUe, maiiire^ Uhre- 

484. I EN, as « of be, and aita of vaunt, the n being silent ; ex- 
amples: patient J icience. 

485. Ikn, as e of be, and an of can*t, the n being silent ; examples: 
rten, bien. 

486. Ieu, as e of be, and a sound unlike any in the Englbh lan- 
guage; example: Dieu. 

487. lo, as e of be, and o of not ; example : pioche. 

48S. Ion, as e of be, and on of don*t; examples: am&ttton, pion, 
nou8 aimions, 

489. lou, as e ofbe^ and ou of you ; example: Montesquiou. 

490. OuAi, as ou of you, and at of pair ; example: ottats / 

491. Oe, as of no, and e of bell ; u^eof well, would perhaps be 
better; example: moelle. 

492. The word poke and derivatives, formerly written with a 
diaeresis over the first e, is considered by the AeatUmie frangaise to 



Interrog'ator t — Furnish an equivalent English aound for 

478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 
489 
490 
491 

Have you not an observation to make on the pronunciation of 
the word ;x>^^e? 492 
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contain a double vowel sound, and not a diphthong. The diph- 
thong pronunciation of oe for this word is not used in conversation. 

493. Oi as o of no, and at of pair; this is a disputed sound; 
some will have it, as ou of you, and at of pair ; others prefer it 
simply as o of no, and a of car ; examples: 2ot, foi. We venture to 
recommend the first sound, with a very broad articulation of at in 
pair. 

494. Oi is not always a diphthong. It is a diphthong in mono- 
syllables: roiSf moiSf bois: in verbs ending with: aire, oUre, as croiret 
hoire, croUre, etc. But — 

495. Oi in parottre, connoUre, when they are written in this 
obsolete way, is a *' compound vowel." 

496. Oi is, furthermore, a diphthong in the terminations, ot, oie, 
oir, oire, eoire, eot«, oise, eoiaey oisse; examples: emploi, courroie, 
vouhir, observatoire, nageoirey bourgeoUf framboise, viUageoise, an- 
gvitK. See Art. 255. 

497. Oi is a diphthong in the body of words, when it precedes a 
vowel: omioiement. As the termination of syllables in general: 
poison^ courtoisie. At the end of names of nations not frequently 
spoken of: Danoi»j Su^dois, Chinois, Iroquois, etc. 

498. Oi in Japonois, which is now spelt Japonais, has the sound 
of at in pair, and is therefore not a diphthong. 

499. The proper name Fratifois (Francis) contains diphthong at; 
so do Albigeais, FranC'Comtois, Gallois, and most provincial names, 
because they are comparatively seldom used. Charolois, now Cha- 
rolms, may be excepted. 

500. The diphthong ot has a somewhat broader sound in syllables 
where an e mute immediately follows it: «ote, soierie. Instead, 
therefore, of the sounds of o, and at of patr combined, the sounds 
of Of and a of car, should be applied to ot>, cotcrrote, etc. 



Interrogrator : — Furnish an English sound answering to that 

of French diphthong ot 493 

Is ot always pronounced as a diphthong? . . . . 494 
What is ot of the verbs connoitre, paroitre 9 . . . 495 
When is ot to be sounded as a diphthong? . . . 496 

Are there other words in which ot is a diphthong ? Give me fur- 
ther examples containing diphthong oi .... 497 
Is ot in the French for Japonese a diphthong or not? . 498 
A few proper names are mentioned here in which ot should be 
sounded as a diphthong ; mention them .... 499 
What is the pronunciation of diphthong oie ? , , , 500 
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BIPHTHOKGS AXD COMPOUXO TOWELS. 



601. OiN, as oof no, and an of can't, no sound of n bein^ 
allowed ; examples: Moin,/omf beioin, moinSt poing, 

602. OuA, as OM of you, and a of car ; examples: tujouaa, U lomns 
iu nouas, eUe loua. 

603. OuAN, as ou of you, and aun of yaunt; examples: jomatit, 
nouantf louant, 

604. OuE, as ou of you, and e of bell ; example: ouett. See 
final /. 

606. OuzN, as o« of you, and ami of vaunt; examples; Ecouatj 
Roueru 

606. Oui, as o« of you, and « of be; also as wee of w^dy; 
examples: Louis, oui, inoui, rSjouim 

607. OuiN, as ou of you, and an of can't; examples: morsouM, 
baragouin. 

608. Ua, as ou of you, and a of car; example: iquateur. This 
sound belongs exclusively to ua following g and q. See letters g 
and q. 

609. Ue, as a sound not having any equivalent in the English 
language, and e of bell ; example: icuelle. See Art. 366. 

610. Ui, as a sound without English equivalent, and e of be; 
examples: /ut, 6tuU ^qui-angle. See qu and gu, 

611. There is a ui following g and q that is a compound vowel, 
and sounds simply as e of be ; examples : guide, qui, 

612. UiN, as a sound without English equivalent, and a» of can't; 
examples: Juin, suinter. 

613. Several of the preceding diphthongs become double vowels 
in poetry : to, u«, ian, ten, ieu, ion, etc. , forming but one syllable in 



¥.iiterro8rator: — Furnish an English sound answering to that 

of French diphthong oin 601 

Furnish one answering to that of oua .... 602 

of ouan .... 603 

ofotM .... 604 

of ouen .... 605 

of out .... 606 

of oum .... 507 

of ua 608 

ofue 609 

ofut 610 

Should ut be invariably pronounced as a diphthong? . 611 

Furnish an English sound answering to that of French uin 612 

Are all the diphthongs you have mentioned, diphthongs also in 

poetry? 613 
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common prose, would, in highly-wrought compositions, be read as 
two: vio-ler would make vi-O'ler ; rui-ner, rM-«-ner; for'ti'Jiani, 
for-ti'fi-anty and so on. 

514. Directions for finding out which are the diphthongs that 
become double vowels in poetry: — 

515. FiAST Direction. — Almost all the diphthongs given in the 
foregoing collection become double vowels, when they follow an r 
or an / preceded by another consonant : crt-a, pruant, pvbU-^ms, 
Mangli-eTf meurtrt'Cr, cli-entf etc. 

516. Second Direction. — Oi is a diphthong wherever it is used 
or seen: rot, voi-ld, drouture, moi, tci, sot, etc., for poetry as well as 
prose. 

517. Third Direction. — Ion forms a double syllable in every 
word but the plural first persons of the imperfect indicative, present 
conditional, present and imperfect subjunctive of verbs: nout aimi- 
oiUfWnts parlerionSf que nous ekantions, que nous dansassions. Even 
in such cases, should an r following another consonant precede ion, 
this syllable is no longer a diphthong: nous mettri-ons, nous rendri- 
onst nous rompri-ons, nous vaincri-onst etc. 

518. Fourth Direction. — Oin must invariably be considered as 
a diphthong in prose and poetry. 

519. Fifth Direction. — le, ieu, tan, ten, «t, being as frequently 
two syllables as one, in prose or poetry, the ear is the best guide 
for discovering which is the most harmonious. 



Rules to be observed iv Reading French. 

520. Good French reading, independently of emphasis and quan- 
tity, rests greatly on the harmony created by a judicious and gram- 
matical fusion of words. This fusion, if one may be permitted so 
to call it, is merely a correct union of final syllables with the initial 



Interrogrator : — Have you any directions here for finding 
out when a diphthong becomes a double vowel in poetry? . 514 

What is the instruction contained in the first direction? . 515 

What is that contained in the second ? . . . .516 
„ „ „ in the third ? . • . . 517 
„ „ „ in the fourth? .... 518 
„ „ „ in the fifth? 519 

Does not good French reading require particular attention? 5S0 
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▼owelB of following words, whenever the sense and the letters are 
not opposed to the connection. 

521. Words ending with a silent e run into words b^inning with 

a vowel or an A mute: cet tdmabU-homme-egt mon amt/ stige^et 6eUe- 

€Hfant, 

$^ Hyphens are inserted in these examples merely to point 
out where the connection should be made evident. 

522. Words ending with a consonant are united with words be- 
ginning with a vowel or an h mute, whenever the words are allied 
by their sense: cet'Oimable homme at mon-anU, Cet modifies aimabU 
hommei mon qualifies amt. 

523. Practical Example. — "Mathieu Guichard avait-environ 
dix sept-ans, 6tait d'une taille moyenne, maigre, nerveux-et pale; 
fles-yeux-4taient gris ; ses cheveux chatains, clairs-et soyeux : as 
figure-annon9ait-un singulier melange d'astuce-et de niaiserie, 
d*indolence-et de vivacity ; son teint plomb6, h&ve, avait cette cou- 
leur-6tioI6e, maladive, fletrie, particuliere-aux-enfants de Paris, 
n^ dans-une classe pauvre-et laborieuse. Voila pour le physique 
de Blathieu Guichard." — Le Parisien en Mer, par Eugine Sue, 

524. Direction I. — The euphonical connection described above 
takes place, whenever an article immediately precedes a noun, or an 
adjective: /et-en/anfo; tM-intime ami ; des-hommet. 

625. II. — Whenever an adjective precedes its noun: ehamuud" 
aaile; beaux-arts; graud-homme; mon-eBtimet ton-homieur; cet' 
arbre, etc. 

526. III. — Whenever a pronoun comes before its verb: nous- 
avoHMf vous-aurez ; iU-itaient, eUes-aiment, etc. 

527. IV. — Whenever a verb is immediately followed by a pro- 
noun, an adjective, or a participle, to which it refers: prenez-en; 
allez-y t dit'Otij nout sommei'impatienta ; vous itee^mabUtt ^ 
tont-aim^St etc. 

Interrog'ator : — How should words ending with a silent e 

be pronounced ? 521 

And where words end with a consonant, how should they be 

read? 522 

Read out the practical example given here, from your copy 523 

Some directions are given here respecting the cases in which 

final consonants of words are united to the initial vowels of others. 

Give me an account of the first direction .... 524 

„ „ „ the second 525 

„ „ „ the third 526 

„ „ „ the fourth 527 
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628. V. — Whenever an adverb immediately precedes an adjective, 
a participle, or another adverb, which it modifies: tre»-utiU; trop- 
injfuU; forl-int^ressant ; moins-aim6i plu$-6tudie ; bien-agrStAU' 
ment, etc. 

529. VL —Whenever prepositions and conjunctions come between 
words which they serve to connect: apris-eux ; teais-turgent i avec- 
orgueU; mais-on vient; pourtanUil est IcL ; et puUhelle tourit, 

530. YIL — The t terminating the conjunction et is invariably 
silent, wherever it occurs. See letter t. 

531. Be it well understood, that in conversation, too scrupulous 
an observance of this union of words would appear pedantic. 

532. Example in the course of which most of the foregoing rules 
are illustrated: — 

533. " Nous ne nous-adresserons qu'aux-esprits-attentift, t€(L6- 
chis-et dociles; qu'aux-esprits bien-intentionn6s surtout; ceux- 
IsL, nous sommes certains de les persuader : nous les convaincrons 
que rien n'est plus facile-a peindre que la figure de la prononci- 
ation. 

534. '^Rappelons, toutefois, que cette prononciation figuree n'est 
pas toujours-agreable-a la premiere vue. L'ceil-est souvent choqu6 
devant la representation physique d'un mot peint-en lettres^inusi- 
ties, en lettres qui ne paraissent pas-avoir d'analogie ; et cela parce 
qu'on n'est pas-accoutum6 a les rencontrer-ainsi liees-ensemble. 
Pour-appr^cier-une prononciation figuree, il faut toujours-avoir 
les-yeux de rintelligence-ouverts; il faut s*aider soi-mSme, et ne 
jamais douter du livre que Ton-a besoin de consulter. Pense-t-on 
que si nous doutions nous-memes de la bienveillance du lecteur, 
nous-aurions-enterpris-une tache-aussi p^nible, aussi ingrate? Non, 
certes ; mais nous nous sommes laiss6s-entrainer-a Tidle de cette 
confiance riciproque qui fait plus-encore que tons les-efforts. — 
Napoleon Landais. 

535. The sounding of final consonants in nouns singular, where 



Interrogrator — Give me an account of the fifth 528 

Give me an account of the sixth 529 

,f „ „ the seventh 530 

Would it not be wrong to be overscrupulous in this union of 
words? 531 

Please to read the example given here, which you have copied, 
taking pains carefully to connect your words as directed 532 — 534 

Are words, ending with consonants, always united in reading to 
words beginning with vowels? 535 
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they are utually silent, is irery seldom beard in conversation, i»hat- 
ever may be tbe initial of the next word« 

5d& Tbereore words, chiefly nouns, in which the penultimate 
consonant should be distinctly articulated; in all such words the 
final letter is silent ; such words usually end with art, ard, ers, art 
eurs, ord, on, oura, art, etc. 
637. Examples serving to illustrate the two preceding rules: — 
538. Votre bane ett \k ; le hergtr est venu ; du camp d la viUe ; 
une clef en or; un/uft'/^ percussion; galop d TAfricaine; le bnip 
aura mang€ Tagneau ; un nid au bout de la branche, etc. Le dedam 
ou le dehors ; du tabac et des cigares ; du drop d I'aune, etc. Un 
rampart en pierre ; bavard odieux ; Vunivers est I'ouvrage de Dieu ; 
le convert e$t mis ; allez aiUeurs ou restez ; tecours Stranger ; il e^ 
sourd et muet ; la mart aura ses victimes, etc. 



PaONUNCIATION OF LiQUZD L. 

539. There are two ways of uttering liquid /.* one for public 
speaking and poetic readings ; the other for familiar intercourse 
and general conversation. 

540. The pronunciation of liquid I for public speaking and poetic 
reading requires a faint sound of y in the English word * yet,' to be 
heard following another faint sound obtained from natural I; so 
thatpaiUaseet meiUir^ JUlette, brouUlon, feuiUage, etc. should be pro- 
nounced nearly as if the spelling had been pafyatee, vidyir, flyetU, 
broulyotif fetdyage, etc. 

541. Talma, Mademoiselle Maks and Duplessis always pro- 
nounced liquid / as the Italians pronounce gli in biglietto. The 
learned Gattel also recommended this articulation, and we find 



Interrogator : — When nouns have terminations such as artf 
ardf erSf ert, etc., what is the correct way of pronouncing their final 

consonant? 536 

Repeat the examples on the rules just mentioned . 537, 538 
Whatis the correct pronunciation of liquid /^ . . . 539 
What is the correct way of pronouncing liquid / in public speak- 
ing etc.? 540 

How used Talma and Afademoiselle Mara to pronounce liquid 19 
By whom was this articulation also recommended? In whose dic- 
tionary is it sanctioned? 641 
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it now sanctioned in Beschebelle's incomparable DicHonnaire 
Natiotudy as the correct pronunciation for such words as billardf biUet, 
Jnnot,babitter,piUer,/iUette,tmevl, sounded as [bil^4r, biljlj, bWjb, 
etc.] 

542. When a, e, ou, or e«, precede il or ille, the liquid sound pro- 
duced should be without any articulation whatever of t before I: 
examples: atUeurs, meilleur, taiUew, feuiUe, sounded as [&l^ir, 
mll^lr, t&l^ir, fUl^i]. — Bescherelle. 

643. It will, however, be clearly perceived how necessary it is 
sometimes to avoid pronouncing too distinctly the t after liquid I, 
when one observes the necessity of establishing a difference between 
^miller and Soulier , rouiUer and roulier ; piUer and pilier, 

544. There are words in which liquid I could not be sounded 
without producing an objectionable efibct: povAaiUer, for example, 
which must invariably be pronounced as [powU^ay], and not as 
[poulltl^ay] ; because it is a word exclusively belonging to collo- 
quial intercourse. Such familiar words require the sound of 2 to 
be entirely dropped. — Dictionnairb Natiokal. 

545. When a natural e precedes liquid / in the same word, liquid 
e must also sound as in potUailler, 

646. Several words may be found in which an t follows liquid 
iR; examples: million, millier, miUiard,biUion, b(tiUiage,fourmiUiire, 
ViUien, RadonmlUers, etc., the I of all such words should, in 
familiar as well as in any other style of speech, be distinctly heard: 
[mil^on, mil^ay, mil^&r, etc.] 

647. Liquid I should also be made audible in aiHeurs on all occa- 
sions ; for it is derived from Ueury old French for place, aiUeurs re- 
presenting d lieur, — Bescherelle. 

548. The pronunciation of liquid I, generally used in French 



Interrogrator X — Should the i before liquid 2 be sounded after 
a, e, ott,ore«? 542 

Might not some mistake arise from a careless pronunciation of 
liquid I in such words as souiUer and Soulier ? . . . 543 

What is said here on the liquid I ofpoulailler f , . . 544 

When a natural I precedes liquid 2, what should be the pronun- 
ciation of the latter 2 ? 546 

How should liquid 2 be pronounced when it has an t immediately 
following it? 646 

Is there not here an article on the liquid 2 of aiUeursf . 647 

Mention the French letter answering in some measure to liquid / 
as it is sounded in conversation 648 
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conTenation, is in some measure that of y in payen, moyenj jayeuXj 
etc. 

649. No sound whatever of liquid { is observable in common col- 
loquial intercourse. 



DiRKCTIONS P0& THX CORRECT PrOVUKCIATION OF LONG AITS 

Short Syllables. 

650. I,— Every syllable, having its vowel followed by any final 
consonant but s or z, is short: sac, nectar, teH^JUy pot, tuf, etc. 

651. IL — Every masculine syllable [one that does not end with 
a silent e, et, or ent] that is short or long for the singular, is in- 
variably long for the plural: des sacs, des seU, des pots, etc. 

652. III.— Nouns having neither s nor x added for their plural 
number, are exceptions to the foregoing rule: numero, Te-Ikum, 
kirsehenw€user, etc. , their quantity is the same for both numbers. 

653. IV. — Every masculine syllable, having a final consonant 
answering to the plural signs s, z, is long: le temps, le nez, etc. 

554. V. —When a word ends with a liquid I, its last syllable is 
short: iventail, Avril, vermeil, fauieuiL 

555. VI. — Nasal syllables are long, ^enever the syllable that 
follows them begins with any consonant but an m or n : jambe, 
jambon, crainte, trembler, peindre, joindre, tomber, humble, etc 

656. VII. — A nasal syllable ending with m orn becomes short, 
as soon as the next syllable in the same word begins by whichever 
of those two consonants it ends with: ^pigrcunmej consonne, per- 
Sonne, qu*il prenne, etc. A very few exceptions are found: ennm 
and derivatives, enndblir and derivatives. 



Interrogrator : — Are you ever to pronounce liquid I in com- 
mon colloquial intercourse? 549 

You have some directions here respecting the pronunciation of 

long and short syllables ; please to mention the first direction 550 

What is the second direction for the correct pronunciation of 

such syllables? 651 

What is the third? . . . . . . . .552 

„ the fourth? 653 

„ the fifth? 654 

„ the sixth? 655 

„ the seventh ? • 666 
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557. VIII. — Any syUable ending with r, and followed by a syl- 
lable beginning with any other but that same consonant is short: 
harhe, barque, berceau, infirme, ordre, etc. 

558. IX. — Any vowel that precedes double r becomes a long 
syllable, whenever these two consonants seem to sound as one: 
ctrritj barrCf bizarrCf tonnerre^ etc. 

559. X. — Any syllable is long as a penultimate, when it imme- 
diately precedes a termination beginning with an « or a z, and end- 
ing with a silent e : basCt diocdsCf bitiae, rose, epotacy ruse, topaze, 
treize, seize, etc. 

560. XI. — Should the terminating syllable beginning with s 
or z be itself long by its nature, it remains so, and often causes 
the preceding syllable to become short: il s^extasie, pesSe, epousee, 
etc. 

561. XII. — Any sounded r or s, that follows a vowel and pre- 
cedes a different consonant, makes the vowel which it follows short: 
Jeupe, masque, cutre, burlesque, funeste, barque, berme, cirque, borne, 

Saiume, etc. 

562. XIII. Every terminating syllable ending with two vowels, 
the latter of which is a silent e, is long: pens6e, amUe,joie, fenvoie, 
je hue, iljoue, la rue, la nue^ U mue, etc. 

563. XIV. — When the final e, by the addition of an accent, or 
one or more letters, becomes necessarily sounded, then the syllable 
preceding it is short: hue, joua, muer, etc. 

564. XV When a syllable is terminated by a vowel preceding 

another vowel that should not be silent, that syllable is short: er^^, 
f^al, action, hair, doue, tuer, etc. — G. Duvivieb. 

565. The foregoing instructions on quantity have very little refer- 
ence to the pronunciation used in conversation : they relate almost 
exclusively to declamations, poetic readings, and oratorical delivery. 



Interrogrator : — What is the eighth direction for the correct 
pronunciation of such syllables ? 557 

What is the ninth ? 558 

„ the tenth? 559 

y, the eleventh ? 560 

„ the twelfth? 561 

„ the thirteenth ? 562 

„ the fourteenth? 563 

„ the fifteenth ? 564 

Have the foregoing instructions on quantity any reference to the 
pronunciation used in conversation? 565 
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where harmony and perfection of articulation, when attainable, are 
indispensable. 

666. The Learner will nevertheless find it Tery useful to pay 
some attention to the general principles laid down here, in order to 
read well himself, and to understand others when they do so. 



Intorrogrator : — - What will the learner find very usefiil ? 566 
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OBSERVATIONS ON FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 



567. The pompous mouthing of French verse, which some 
teachers enforce, by compelling their pupils to mark the rhymes 
so emphatically, and to cleave the hemistichs with such merciless 
violence, far from adding to the harmony of declamations and 
readings, reduces them to ding-dong bellowings which good taste 
and sense will ever condemn. 

568. English hearers should detect very little difference in the 
correct reading of French Alexandrine verse, compared with the 
delivery of English heroic lines, read by a man of taste and 
education. 

569. X French line of poetry requires four principal rules to be 
observed in its construction: it must consist of a certain number of 
syllables, depending on the character of the subject ; it must have 
somewhere a cesura or rest ; it must not contain any dissonance, 
occasioned by syllables clashing against each other ; and it must, 
in the last place, exhibit a sonorous and appropriate rhyme answer- 
ing to its correspondent line. 

570. The Measure of a line is determined by the number of 
its syllables — There are lines of twelve syllables or six metrical 
feet; two syllables always constituting a foot in every kind of 
French verse. Lines of twelve syllables are called Alexandrine. 

Anz plus savants autenrs, comme anx plus grands guerriers, 
Apollon ne promet qu'un nom et des lamiers. Boilxau. 

571. The Alxxakdkine vxkse ending with an unaccented e 
consists of thirteen syllables. 

Somnis avec respect 4 sa volont^ sainte, 

Je Grains Dien, cher Abner, et n'ai point d'autre crainte. Racihx. 

572. The unaccented e of the thirteenth syllable of Alexandrine 
verse may be followed by a plural s or the final nt of the plural 
third person of verbs ; it is always a silent syllable. 

F^rlsse la vengeance et ses douceurs trompeusee ! X«a Haecb. 

Cet OTdiestro est & moi, oes chantres m'antartieQnent. La Laithx. 
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573. Many poems consist of lines having only ten syllables 
called five-feet verse. This is a metrical length usually preferred 
for epigrams, humourous tales, familiar epistles, and similar kinds 
of poetic effusions. 

574. Unaccented e, es, or ent, which may, as in the Alexandrine, 
be observed at the end of such lines as the one just described, or of 
any other kind of line whatever, forms an additional syllable, but 
not an additional foot, being so totally silent that it helps merely 
to lengthen the foregoing vowel: — 

Aux penpliers qui bordent mon s^otir 
J'avais Jure de suspendre ma lyre. 

575. Rests or Pauses. — Every line consisting of twelve orot 
ten syllables has a rest or pause that serves to divide it into two 
separate parts, called hemistichs or half verses. This rest occurs 
for the former, between the third and the fourth feet, and for the 
latter, between the second and third feet: — 

Que toujours dans vos vers, — le sens conpant les mots, 
Suspende rh^mistiche,— en maique le repos. BoiLlAV. 

Sages sans lois, — brillants sans imposture, 

Coulez, mes vers, — enfants de la nature. Da Bikhib. 

576. The Rest must not divide a word in two ; nor be felt on 
the unaccented e of the ending syllable of any word, as in:^ 

Th^mire, dont les cU — traits ravissent les oopnra. 

And in: — 

La bonne fortune — rend le ooeur orgueOleoz. 

577. The rest is, however, correctly placed, when it occurs on a 
syllable preceding that unaccented e: — 

C'est en vain qu'au Famasf « — un t^totire auteur. Boiliav. 

578. The rest is not found in its appropriate portion of the line, 
when.it fails on an unaccented e that has an additional plural s, or 
the final plural nt of the third person of verbs not used in the im- 
perfect indicative or present conditional ; as: — 

Les hommes qui nous eiment — out sur nous de grands droits. 

579. It is also contrary to the rules of metrical harmony to select 
as a resting-place any expression that should naturally be united to 
the subsequent word or words, as in: — 

Adieu, Je m'en vais d — Paris pour mes aflBaires. 
Nous verrons bient6t H—cbeBt moi Je suis le msttm 
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580. The third person singular of the present indicative of €tre 
is also objected to as a resting word: — 

On salt que la chair est — quelquefois bien fragile. 

581. A noun should not be separated from its adjective, or any 
word from its accompanying preposition or necessary complement, 
for the purpose of making a rest; as in: — ^ 

Iris, dont la heauU — charmante nous captive. 
Sais-tu qu'on n'acqui^ rien — de bon 4 me £&cher ? 

582. Prepositive locutions must not, either, be divided by metri- 
cal pauses, as in: — 

Du moins avant — qu'on t'ouvre la barri^re, 

563. Relative qui and que are also objectionable words when they 
are selected to mark the pause, as in: — 

Tel est rhomme do cpii — tu vantes les vertus. 

584. 1^^ Having pointed out where pauses are incorrectly 
marked, we need only add, that wherever the sense and the syllable 
combine to indicate a natural breathing-place, there the rest is cor- 
rectly laid. 

585. Although the Casura has often been described as synony- 
mising with metrical rest, they are not the same. 

586. C^suRA signifies division, not necessarily requiring a pause; 
the metrical rest denotes an evident suspension of speech for the 
purpose of taking breath. There may be in a line of poetry several 
caesuras, but there should be only one rest, as in: — 

Mon aro, mes javelots, — mon char, tout mlmportune. 

587. The caesura occurs here at the word arc, and at char ; the 
pause or rest is felt on the last syllable of javelots. 

588. Examples in which the rest is pointed out bv =:, and the 
caesura by — ; viz. : — 

Le tonnerre alors gronde,^ delate ; — la temp^ 
Siffle et frdmit sur lui ; := Renaud, — que rien n'air^, 
Malgrd Tair et la terre,^ et Teofer en coiuroux, 
Frappe ; — I'arbre eicpirant = revolt ses demiors coups. 

P. Graedmaibon. 

Yous marchez :— rhorizon = vous ob^it. — La terre 

S'el^vo ou redescend,^ s'^tend ou se resserre. Dilillb. 

589. Metrical rests in their proper places are indispensable 
in Alexandrine verse and lines of ten syllables. Cceturaa may or 
may not occur in such compositions. 
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590. Links op xi.evsn and nine syllables are Yeiy seldom used ; 
they are found only in operas and a few lyrical poems of former 
days. 

591. Eight, seven, six, and five syllables are not unfrequently 
met with in the lines belonging to humourous and light verse. 

502. ^^ Lines should never consist of more than twelve syl- 
lables. 

693. The place of pauses and caesuras in short lines depends 
entirely on the taste and ear of the writer ; the reader cannot help 
detecting them afler a little practice. 

594. Lines consisting of fewer syllables than five are usually 
burdens to songs or repetitions of a comic character. 



Euphony and Dissonance. 

595. All sounds approaching to that of the hiaiut&Te inadmissible 
in good verse; therefore final syllables, sounding like a, ^, t, o, «, 
ev, ou, an, in, on, un, should not meet initial syllables of a similar 
sound; example: falbala ilegafU; ruiaseau egar^; ami obligeant, etc. 

596. Final syllables sounding like those mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph may be used before initial syllables sounding like 
them, provided a plural s or x, interposing its sound, serves to 
obliterate the hiatus :/a26a/a« ^/^^an/s; ruisseaux Sgares; amis o&lf- 
geants, etc. See further on: ate, ie, ue, etc. 

597. The verbal termination aient may occur in any part of a 
verse, and is pronounced and scanned as one syllable only, the 
final t being distinctly heard before a vowel or an A mute: ils chau' 
talent s elles danseraient. This rule only refers to imperfect and 
conditional tenses. 

MQle ruisseaux, fiiyant 4 travers la veaxLure, 

Se croiaaierUf carcvlaient, maxiaient leur eau pure. GiLBimf . 

598. Such terminations as able, acre, adre, etc. ending with a 
silent e, with or without the plural s or the nt of verbs, as well as 
ague, arque, igue, ugue, ongue, ourque, etc., although scanned as two 
syllables each, when they occur within the line, are only reckoned 
and pronounced as one syllable when they close the verse; 
example: — 

Si la ndson nous luit, qu'avons-nous k nous "piaindre f 

Nous^'avons quhrn flambeau ; gardons-noua de Visteindre* Vou . 

Les o^it portes Mvaistent 
Et s*ouvrent en jroiilant sur leurs gonds qui magUiaetU, FATOUli 
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699. When the termination of a word has a silent e for its last 
letter, it may be used within the line, before a word beginning with 
a vowel or a consonant: — 

Muse, dmngeons de style, ou Je oesse d'6crire. Boilbav. 

600. Observe that the silent e, before a word beginning with a 
consonant, becomes necessarily sounded, and helps to form a metri- 
cal half -foot, as in muse and cesae. It is entirely mute before a 
word beginning with a vowel or an A mute, serving then only to 
lengthen in a slight degree the sound of the foregoing syllable, as 
in style before ou. 

601. When an unaccented final e occurs in verse, before a word 
beginning with a consonant, it should be lightly sounded by the 
reader as English e in the word flattery. See further on. 

Le masque tom&e, Thomme reste, 

£t le heros s'dvaaouit. J. B. RoussiAU. 

602. The silent final e may be used at the close of the first hemi- 
stich of Alexandrine verse, and lines of ten syUables, only when 
the next word begins with a vowel or an A mute: — 

La rime est une esdave et ne doit qu'ob^ir. Boilbav. 

603. Terminations of words having a silent e for their last letter, 
to which has been added a plural «, or the plural nt of some verbs, 
although inadmissible at the close of the first hemistich of Alexan- 
drine lines, and lines of ten syllables, may be used within such 
lines, or within the lines of any other verse, and then that silent e 
becomes an audible metrical half-foot: 

Justed, ne craignez point le vain pouvoir des hommes. J. B. Rovssbau. 
Qu'ils tremblent k leur tour pour leurs propref foyers. Racinb. 

604. The final es of the second person singular of verbs, imme- 
diately following a consonant, also becomes a metrical half-foot, 
when it occurs within the line ; it is never used at the close of 
hemistichs in the higher styles of poetry ; and it is perfectly silent 
whenever it ends a verse: — 

TacoaxDxnodes-ta mieux de oes douces M6nades ? Boilbaxt. 

603. The e belonging to singular, plural, and verbal terminations 
in e, eSf and entt immediately preceding a consonant: belle damtf 
tables rondes, tu danses, elles chantent^ must be slightly sounded as 
English e in flattery, final s and nt being then perfectly silent, 
whenever such terminations occur within the line. And when the 
next word begins with a vowel or a silent A, not only the e of final 

H 
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e$ and ent must be distinctly though slightly heard, but the final t 
or t also ; example: — 

Et que devant son char sea Ug^re* sniTaiites 

Owrrent de I'orient les porfof telatantes. Sbokais. 

606. The unaccented final es of any word in which that es is ini> 
mediately preceded by a consonant must be pronounced in verse 
exactly like the terminations just mentioned. 

CerteSf di6re« brebls, vous ttes mes amonrs. 

607. C3* There are readers of French verse who carelessly pass 
over the unaccented final syllables ending with e before a conso* 
nant, es and ent just noticed, seemingly avoiding to give such 
letters the slightest sound. We consider that this is depriving the 
line of half a foot, and consequently rendering the requisite 
measure false. The sounding of such syllables should be delicately 
revealed, simply denoting, as it were, the presence of a breve. 

608. *^* In composing verse, it is better to abstain from using 
too frequently such syllables within the body of the lines: a verse 
is never so purely metrical, as when no semi-sounds of this nature 
are there. 

609. Aie^ ee, ie, oie, oue, ue, etc. are frequently met with in good 
vorse within the line, but never unless the following word has a 
vowel or a silent h for its initial letter:— 

Lliarmonie, en naissant, produisit ces miracles. Boiliau. 

De la froide cigu^ exprime les poisons. Da Saikt Anoi. 

Et la sctoe frangaise est en proie k Fradon. Boilbav. 

610. When a plural a is added to such as the foregoing terminal 
tions, plates J f€es^ joiesj etc. or the verbal s of some conjugations, 
tu paies, tu niesy tujoueSf etc. they are only used at the close of the 
verse: — 

EniBn bomant le cours de tea galanteriet, 

Alcippe, il est dono vrai, dans peu tu te maoHes. Bozlbau. 

611. Various syllables used in the body of words have an e that 
is perfectly silent ; example: tutoiement, /eerie, d^mangeaison, ffoieti. 
When such is the case, in verbs as well as in nouns, that e is in- 
variably passed over in the scanning; example: — 

Je me d^vouerai, sH le &ut ; mais Je pense. La FORTAncB. 

Hi6ron, Xoublietaia qu'il est un Ciel vengeur. Chapsal. 

Je 'prolongeais pour lui ma vie et ma mis^re. Ragub. 

612. The a ofoujriste^ Sadne, and AoAtf being alwa3rs silent, is not 
reckoned as a syllable in poetry: — 

Je vous patrai, lui dit-elle, 

Avant VAoUt, foi d'animaL La FoBZAxn. 
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613. In fa'on, Laon, paon, it is the o which is passed over in the 
scanning; example: — 

Ainsi qu'un /aon timide oubliant l*herbe tendre. Oaucht. 

614. Ent, representing the third person plural of verbs, is 
counted as a syllable, when it immediately follows a consonant, 
and it is passed over in the scanning, when it comes after e, t, «, as 
orient, crient, tuent^ jouent, etc. 

615. Whenever such verbs as creentf crient, tuent, jouentf to which 
may be added such other verbs as aient, paient, voient, from avoirs 
payer, voir, occur in the construction of a verse, they must invari- 
ably be used at the close of such verse ; the plural aoieiU, from itre, 
is the only verb that forms an exception to this rule: — 

Q,uelqa*61ev68 quilsf oient, ils sont oe que nous sommes. 

J. B. ROUSBBAU. 

616. Et should not immediately precede a word beginning with 
a vowel or a silent h : it may, however, be used before (mi ; writers 
of old did not observe this rule, because they cared not for the pre- 
sence of the hiatus : — 

Or et argent dont tout plaisir procMe. Cl. BiABOT. 

617. The word following et should therefore begin with a con- 
sonant: — 

Pour lui Ph6bus est sourd et Pigaae est retif. Boilbau. 

618. Sounds purely nasal should be avoided as much as possible, 
when they might occur as words or as terminations of words be- 
fore other sounds of a similar nature, or before any vowel used 
alone or as an initial letter ; such lines as these have therefore a 
cacophonic effect: — 

Ah ! j'attondrai long-temps, la nuit est loin encora 
A mes oris redoubles fermant son tein tmpie. 
Disperse tout son camp a I'aspect de J6hu. 

619. The presence of a nasal sound immediately preceding a 
word beginning with a vowel or a silent h is not, however, objected 
to, provided the n of that nasal be one of those that orthoepic rules 
have included amongst final letters which should invariably be heard. 

Q,u*on est digne d'envie, 
Lorsqu'en i>erdant la force on perd aussi la vie ! P. Cornbillb. 

620. There is no hiatus where a final vowel meets an aspirated /i, 
or where it occurs before any other vowel, the sounding of which 
resembles that of an aspirated letter: — 

N'allons point k I'honncur par de Aontcuses brignes. Boilbau. 

Je chante ce h^ros qui r^gna sur la France. Yoltairb. 

C'est ur homme. .qui. .ah/ un homme. .un homme enfin. Molibrb. 

Je dis la v^ri^ ; Mlat! 4 quoi sert-elle ? Mollbvaut. 
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621. Final unaccented e belonging to dissyllables and polysyl- 
lables counts for nothing in the scanning of a verse, when it pre- 
cedes the interjections haf ho! het kilos f or the words om, onUy 
although the initial letters of such words partake of the aspirated 
sound; examples: — 

Cher Zaoharte, hi bien I que nous annonoez-yous? Racisb. 

lion fils tnhiUf oui, mon fils ne saurait t'enohataer. Lbonasd. 

622. Regardless of the presence of a hiatus, compound terms, in 
which vowels clash, may be occasionally used: — 

Dana tout le Pr^-aux-clercs tu verras mdmes choses. Coritbillb. 

623. Notwithstanding the presence of a hiatus, such interjections 
as oA, ohf ehf and the word out, may be repeated:— 

Oh/ oh! le drdle a-t-il pu sf bien faire. YoixuxL 

Oui, oui, Tous me suivrez, n'en doutez nullement. Raqhe. 

624. Oui, the participle of ouir, unlike oui, represents two sylla- 
bles in the scanning of verse, and cannot be preceded by a sounding 
vowel without causing a cacophony:^ 

Je n'ai jamais out de vers si bien tonm^s. Moubbi. 

625. The o of the participle out is never aspirated as in oui, the 
French for * yes. ' 

Metrical Feet in French Verse. 

626. A few French words may be found to contain long and 
short syllables so situated as to represent pure Trochees, Pyrrhics, 
Dactyles, and Anapaests ; but they are so scarce that lines called 
trochaic, pyrrhic, dactylic, and so forth, have been very rarely com- 
posed. The English language has a great advantage in this respect 
over the French. 

627. A French metrical foot is therefore simply two syllables, 
long or short, combining with other syllabic couplets to form a 
verse, l^^ The scarcity of French feet of a decidedly harmonious 
nature, precludes all possibility of constructing poems of any length 
in blank verse. 

626. English readers who wish to recite well French morceaux 
extracted from Racine, Boilead, Corneille, etc. need only pay 
a moderate attention to the caesuras, hemistichs, and rhymes of such 
extracts. 

Rhymes in French Verse. 

629. Words or syllables corresponding in sound and terminating 
couplets or triplets of lines are called rhymes in most of our modem 
languages. 
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630. Small poems of several lines have been composed in French 
as well as in English exhibiting but one single rhyme. A French 
poet of great celebrity having devoted a share of his attention to 
the subject of good rhyme, we cannot do better than quote one of 
his beautiful definitions. 

Qnelqne s^jet qu'ontraite, on plaisant ou sablimet 

Que toujours le bon sens s'aocorde aveo la rime. 

L'un Tautre vaincment ils semblent se hair , 

La rime est une esdave, et ne doit qn'ob^r. 

Lorsqu'i la bien chercber d'abord on s'^verfue, 

L'esprit ii la trouver aistoient s'habi^ue ; 

Au jotig de la raison sans peine elle ^kchit, 

Et, loin de la g^er, la sert et Veaiichit ; 

Biais, lorsqu'on la neglige, eUe devient rebels, 

Et, pour la rattrapper, le sens court aprds elle. Boileau. 

631. A Striking Difference exists between French and English 
rhymes : English rhymes have no gender ; French rhymes are either 
masculine or feminine. 

632. Masculine, when their sound is produced by any vowel 
that does not precede a final unaccented e. 

633. Feminine, when their sound is produced by any vowel im- 
mediately preceding final e, es, or en/, as ee, ie, ote, «es, ouent, etc. 
or by any two syllables, the latter of which has an unaccented e for 
its termination, whether that e be followed by a plural s, or the 
final nt or s of verbs. 

h 634. A rhyme is masculine notwithstanding the presence of final 
entf when the letters immediately preceding that termination areut. 
635. Eni is itself a masculine rhyme when it does not serve to 
represent the third person plural of a verb. 



Examples of Masculine and Feminine Rhymes. 

638. BfABC.—- Dans Florenoe, Jadis, idvalt un mMecin. 

Savant h&bleur, dit-on, et o61^bre assasWn. Boilbau. 

Moi qui, contre Pamoiur fl^rement r6voU^, 

Aux fers de see captifs ai long-temps insults. Racine. 

Anx accords d'Amphion lee pierres se TaonvaUnt, 

Et BUT l€» murs th^bains en ordre s*tievaienL Boilrau. 

Bieniaisante d^esse ! unique et cher appui / 

Tu nous restes encor lorsque tout nous a fu<. St. Yictor. 

Areas s'est vu tromp6 par notre tgaxement, 

Et vient de me la rendre en oe m&me moment. Racine. 

637. Fbm.— Mais c'est pour I'^branler une faible temp^te; 
Le livre sans vigueur mollit centre sa tSte. 
Mille oiseaux effirayants, mille corbeaux funibret, 
De ces lieux d6sert6s habitent les tbnibret. Boileac. 
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FuL'— O voub, qui de la oour afifrontez lea texnpStes, 

Qa'ont de oommun lee champe et le trouble o<k yoob itu f 

Dbullb. 
Tu die & Icun concerts qui diaqiie Jour wnennent, 
Cet orcfaeetre est k moi, cee ohantres m*appart<enn«n<. 

Lalannk. 

638. Alternations of masculine and feminine rhymes: French 
poems invariably consist of alternate masculine and feminine lines. 

639. It is necessary for the correct construction of some descrip- 
tions of poesy to observe strictly the rule directing most impera- 
tively that two rhymes of one gender shall invariably be followed 
by two rhymes of the opposite gender. 

640. The poems that require this severe control are chiefly didac- 
tic and epic ; to which are added tragedies, comedies, satires, and 
moral epistles of all kinds. Other styles of poetic composition are 
also subjected to this rhythmical yoke; but not so absolutely by far 
as the poems above mentioned. 

Examples : — NoUe et tendre Amiti^, Je te dhante en mes vers. 
Du poids de tant de maux semte dans l'univer«. 
Par tee soins oonsolants, o'est toi qui nous souki^;^ ; 
Tr^sor de tons les lieux, bonheur de tous les ageat 
Le Ciel te fit pour I'honune, et tea charmee ionchanU 
Sont nos demiers plaisirs, sent nos premien ^eaehanU. 

Duas. 
Ge h6ros dans mee bras est tomb6 tout sangTan^ 
Faible, et qui s'irritait centre un tripos si lent ; 
En se platgTiant & moi de ce reste de vie, 
II Boulevait encor sa main appesantie, 
Et, marquant & mon bras la place de son cceur, 
Scmblait d'un coup plus siir implorer la fiaveur. Racikb. 

641. The rhymes of one gender should scarcely ever correspond 
in sound with subsequent rhymes of the opposite gender: such 
lines as these are therefore not worthy of imitation: — 

Tels des antres du nord ^chappto sur la terre, 
Pr6c6d6s par les vents, et suivis du tonnerre, 
D'un tourbUlon de poudre obscuroissaut les airs, 
Les orages fougueux parcourent Tuniver/. 

642. There are many subjects of a less exigent character that 
may be expressed in verse, where the lines alternate as to gender, in 
the following way: — 

Examples. —1. Un ange, au radieux visage, 

Pench6 sur le bord d'un berceau, 
Semblait contempler son Xmage, 
Comme dans I'onde d'un ruis«eau. Rbboul. 

2. De la d^pouille de nos boif, 

L'Autonme avait jonch6 la terre^ 
Le bocBge ^tait sans myst^e, 
Le rossignol 6tait sans \oix. Millbvovb. 

3. Oh r pourquoi n*ai-je pas de miret 

Poiu-quoi ne suis-je pas semblable au jeune ois«au 
Dont le nid se balance aux branches de Vomaeau 9 
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Rien ne m'appartient sur la terre ; 
Je n'ai pas mime de herceau, 
Et je suis Penfant trouv6 sur une pierre 
Devant I'^glise du hameau. SoUMBT. 

643. Remember that, however mixed the rhymes are found, a 
fresh Thyme introduced is always of a gender different to that of the 
last one produced, against which it has to appear. In the first 
example, ruisseau would be followed by a rhyme of the feminine 
gender, and so would voix and hameau, belonging to the two other 
examples. 

644. The general rule to which beginners should attend in 
the composition of mixed Terse, besides the foregoing one, is to 
avoid making the former hemistich of a line to rhyme with the 
latter, and to be particularly careful in letting ten lines at least 
intervene between a rhyme once used and a repetition of that same 
rhyme. 

645. Odes, songs, fables, and fugitive pieces of every descrip- 
tion, are generally versified by mixed rhymes, arranged entirely 
according to the taste and fancy of the writer. 

Example: — ^Fortune dont la main conronne 
Les forfaits les plus inouitf 
Du faux 6clat qui t'environne 
Serons-nous toujours hhlouit f 
Jusques k quand, trompeuse idote, 
D'un culte hontcux et £rivo/e 
Honorerons-nous tes 2Xktels f 
Yerrons-nous toi^ours tes caprtcef 
Gonsacr68 par des sacriftcef, 
Et par I'hommage des moTtdt 9 J. B. Rousseau. 

646. Several masculine lines may appear together in uninter- 

terrupted succession, provided the rhyme is the same for all the 

lines. 

Examples: — O mont de Sinai, oonaerve la m6moire 
De ce Jour 4 jamais auguste et renomm^, 

Quand sur ton sommet enflamm^, 
Dans un nuago 6pais le Seigneur enferm^. 
Fit luire aux yeux mortels im rayon de sa gloire. Racine. 

Dans ma Jeunesse, 
On voyait les auteur/, 
Fertiles producteur/. 
Enchanter les locteurt. 
Charmer les spectatetirs 

Far leur d^catesse. Pannard. 

647. The same uninterrupted course of rhymes may occur as it 
regards feminine verse. 

Example: — Aujourdliuioe n'est plus oda; 
Les vers aesoupiffcnt, 
Les scenes languid f emf, 
Les muses g6mi«f en( ; 

P^;ase va 

Cahin, caha. Fanmard. 
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648. In all kinds of fugitive pieces and poems of a light descrip- 
tion, where the rhymes are mixed, the lines may be of ▼arions 
lengths, a shorter verse rhyming with a longer: this is a license 
which is not allowed in Alexandrine verse, used for epic and didac- 
tic compositions. 

649. The Break or VEnjambementf which is, literally speaking, 
a stepping over from one line to another, or from one hemistich to 
the next, in order to get at some words belonging to a proposition, 
a phrase or sentence, incomplete without them, may always be 
called a blemish when it occurs in verse of the Alexandrine de- 
scription. 

650. Breaks, for we are not aware of any term answering better 
to the word enjambementf destroy in a greater or less degree the 
measure of any verse; example: — 

An fond da bote, & gaudie, Q est one vallte 
Longue, 6troite, i rentonr de peuidiers Toilte ; 
Loin des sentiers battus, k peine da chaaseor 
Connae et du berger 

651. In plays, and more particularly in Comedies, an enjambe- 
ment here and there is found to produce a good eflfect ; Molierk 
and Racine have furnished many examples of its usefulness. 

652. Enjamhements have been authorized by celebrated writers in 
lines of all lengths, when, the sense being kept up to the end of 
the next verse, there is besides a slight rest at the end of the first: — 

L& gtt la sombre envie, & Toril timide et louchCt 
y ersant sur des lauriers lee poisons de sa bouc^ 

653. They are frequently met with, adding expression to the 
words, where there is passion, or a sudden burst of feeling: — 

Le Ciel te donne AcMHe, et ma Joie est eztrftme 

De Tentendre nommer .... Mais le void Ini-mftme. Bacivr. 

654. Dramatic dialogues often contain them also to great advan- 
tage: — 

Ainsi tons trois, sdgneor, par vos soins r6ani8, 
nousvoub.... 

Ptrrhus. 

Allez, Madame, allez voir votre fils. 

655. But the sense must be distinctly suspended ; for they would 
be inadmissible had the foregoing lines been these: — 

Le Ciel te donne Achille, et ma Joie est extreme 
De le voir ton ^poux. Mais le void lui-m§me. 

Or — Ainsi tons trois, seigneur, par vos soins r6unis, 
Nous ne craindrons plus run, 
Pyrrhus. 

Allez voir votre fils. 

656. Enjambetnents are very expressive where they serve to set 
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forth in more emphatic language any prominent circumstance, 
action, or sentiment: — 

ExAHPLBs: — Si ma fille una fois met le pied dans PAuIide, 

Elle est morte . . Calchas qui I'attend en ces lieux. . . . Racimb. 

657. And speaking of a butterfly: — 

L'inseote, tout k coup d6tach6 de sa tige, 

S'enfuit . . et c'est encore une fleur qui voltige. Colardbad. 

658. Another Example: — 

Eille arrive ; et bientdt revenant sur ses pas, 

Haletante, de loin. — ** Mon cbsar fils, tu vivras, 

Tu vivras." A. Chenier. 

659. I@^ Although enjambementa should be avoided by writers 
wishing to compose correct verse, their presence is not unfrequently 
necessary in tales and fables, when the lines adopted run in couplets, 
and consequently produce sounds which might become monotonous 
were it not for such judicious interruptious. 



Sufficient or Allowable Rhymes — Rich, Redundant, and 

OTHER Rhymes. 

660. French Verses, as it must already have been noticed, 
depend entirely on the harmony produced by their rhymes. Rests 
incorrectly marked, and rhymes insuflicient, forced, or discordant, 
besides making most unpoetic lines, would contribute greatly to 
destroy the necessary fluency of any composition. 

661. It is not necessary, in long poems, that the rhymes be in- 
variably rich ; they may sometimes be merely sufficient, provided 
rich and redundant rhymes precede and follow them. Discordant 
rhymes in French poetry are like false quantity in Latin verse. — 
Louis Racine. 

662. A Rhyme is rich, when it consists of a full syllable pro- 
nounced exactly like the syllable with which it corresponds ; and 
such a rhyme is still richer, when the letters are also the same: — 

Mes sears, I'onde est plus fratche aux premiers fenx du Jouvt 
Yenez; le moissonneur repose en son s^jour. 

La rive est solitaire encore ; . . . . Victor Hogo. 

La pens^e est ton feu ! la parole est ton glaive / 

L'esprit humain flottfuit s'abalsse et se releve Db Lamaetinb. 

663. A Rhyme is redundant, when such a word as charite 
rhymes with pariUt for three vowels are here distinctly sounded 
alike ; numerous repetitions of such rhymes would have a surfeiting 
effect in poems of a dignifled character. 

664. A SUFFICIENT RHYME may be produced by any sound that 

h5 
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18 sufficiently similar to that of the corresponding line to create an 
agreeable sensation on the ear. 

Sdpficibnt Rhtmbs: — 

Traraillez pour la gloire, et qu'un sordide gain 

Ne soil jamais I'objet d'un illustre beriyain. 

Je sais qu'un noble esprit peut, sans honte et sans crime t 

Tirer de son travail un tril)ut 16git<m«. Boilbau. 

665. A masculine rhyme cannot be sufficient, when it rests on 
the final vowel alone of dissyllables and polysyllables ; examples: — 

!>—««-«, D«»^«B- ftriompha forc^ ennemi vainca 

KBJBCTBD KHYMBS.j^jjjpj^ d6sann^ assi^jetti batttt 

666. Diphthongs and compound vowels are considered as fair 
rhymes, without the assistance of the consonants that precede them. 

Fair Rhtmbs [ '•^eatt effiroi genou avctt 

** * (pinceau emploi caillou milieu: Carpentier. 

667. Examples of allowable masculine and feminine rhymes:— 



M ( amant rumeur 6crit 

Masculine. | j.^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

Frmininu J outrage suppUce crime 

rKMiNiNB. [ apprentissage vice victime 



discours 
amours 

plaisante 
triomphante 



printemps 
innocenu 

jalousie 
vie 



668. When terminations consist of two consonants preceding the 

rhyming sound, whether masculine or feminine, provided one of 

the two consonants rhymes with the sounding syllable, in both 

lines alike, that rhyme is called rich. 

s6nateur 
adulateur 

victoire 
histoire 



/'amant 
UiCH ) charmant 

Rhymes. 1 nature 
vceinture 



trembleur 
p&leur 


6crit 
r6cit 


emphase 
phrase 


intrigue 
brigue: 



669. All feminine rhymes are rejected, that would be false under 

a masculine form. 

/'ann^e ravie re9ue 

1 dompt^e finie promue 

Rejected Rhymes. <^ ^^ ^^ 

vdompt6 fini promu 

670. A few writers have patronised as fair rhymes the final ue 
objected to in the preceding words ; it is a license which learners 
should avoid. 

671. Terminations that rhyme fairly with each other, under a 
masculine form: — 



g /Aim rhymes with ain^ jm, ein, in 
s 1 Ais aix 

aid 
ang 
ant 
art 
£z is 

Fant phant, etc. 

'ee ph^e 

GO viBz ieds 



5 |A1T 
(C I Ang 
j^ ) And 
g < Ard 
I £z 
C I Fa: 
S I FBI 

CO VlBa 



Iffb rhymes with yphe 

Is ix 

Oc oq and ock 

Offe ophe 

OiDs oix 

Ois oix 

Om on 

Oro ort 

Ous aux 

Um uh 
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672. Many masculine terminations will rhyme under a plural 
form with syllables of a very different spelling that would not be 
tolerated, were it not for the presence of plural s or x. 

673. Examples of such allowable rhymes: — 

Ebips may rhyme with anSt ampt, antt, anct^ audit ^ts, and angs. 

Ars may rhyme with arts, ardt Ois with oiUy oids, oix, oigU 

As aUi apt Onds ons, onts^ etc. 

Aix aits Orps or*, orts^ ords 

Ebs erts Os ots^ ocs, auxy auts, duds 

Ecx ceuds Ours • ourgs, ourtSf ourds 

Ix its, is. Us Oux ous, oups, ouls, oiUs 

• ■ ' . 

674. Quotations in support of the foregoing statement. A few 
only are given, which will be found sufficient. 

II est dans tout autre art des degr6s diffi^rents, 

On peut avec honneur renplir les seconds rangs. Boilbau. 

Opposes les tableaux terribles ou touchants, 

Et des maux de la ville embellisscz les champs. Dularo. 

Que demain le soleil, eclairant ces climats, 

Aux rives du Jourdain ne vous retrouve pas. Voltairb. 

Comment puis-je sitdt servir votre courrotu: 

Quel chemin jusqu'4 lui peut conduire mes coups f Racins. 

De ton tr6ne agrandi portant seul tout \efaix, 

Tu cultives les arts, tu r^paads les hx&afaits. Boilbau. 

675. Seings rhymes in the plural number with seintj saints, sainst 
ceitUs, notwithstanding their homonymous sounds. 

676. Hymne has no corresponding word to rhyme with. 

677. Amne and omne of such words as condamne, automnej in which 
m is silent, are considered to rhyme fairly with such terminations 
as ane, anne ; one, onne. 

678. Feminine terminations, in which i precedes a consonant and 
the silent e, are often found rhyming with 4 or ai preceding similar 
consonants and that same e ; as premiire with p^re ; mystire with 
taire; tiide with cide ; ^ce also rhymes with esse; erne with aime; 
ene with aine ; itre with aiire. 

Examples:— Fille d' Agamemnon, c'est moiqui la premise, 

Seigneur, vous appelai de ce doux nom de p&re. Racinb. 

C'est I'erreur que je fuis, c'est la verlu que j'aime; 

Je songe k me conna!tre, et me cberche moi-m^ine. Boilbau. 

679. Ui has sometimes been made to rhyme with the termination 
i, when the consonant or consonants following the former has or 
have been similar to that or those following the latter. 

Point de bruit, 
Tout doux, on amen6 sans scandale suffix. Racikb. 

680. De Pezat has habits and Ut rhyming with nuits and nvit. 

681. I@^ The diphthong and compound vowel «t belonging to 
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feminine tenninations, often rhyme with i, when the letters follow- 
ing both are the same. 

nuire with lire mine with ehagrine suivre with vivre 

guide rapide fuite interdiU misse justice, etc. 

BxAMPLBs:— Un jour, dit an auteur, n'importe en quel chapi^re, 

Deux Toyageurs 4 jeun rencontrdrent une hnitre. Boilbau. 

Ma gloire, mon amour vous ordonnent de rivrCt 

Venez, Madame, il faut les en croire et me suivre. Racinb. 

682. Jen monosyllable, rhymes very fairly with ten dissyllable ; so 
does ein with ten. 

683. When at has in French the sound of ay in the English word 
day, it is a sufficient rhyme for final 6. 

684. ^t, with a final s or £, as ais, ait^ of the imperfect indicative, 
and of the conditional tenses of verbs, and aids^ aiSf ait, aUs, aix, 
of several words, answers also very well as a corresponding sound 
to the terminations et, it, et$, its, is, etc. 

lien with hien aUai with disoU Jirai* yfiQi expris 

radieux cieux voyage quefai prt^s pUxidt 

A^is forets forits paix tiffet fait 

Exam FLB : — Jamais le £aible agneau dans le fond des forSts 

Du loup qui le poursuit a-t-il re^u la paix ? Aignah. 

685. Observe here, that the terminations must both sound like 
at in pair, to be admissible ; for je sais does not rhyme with essais, 
jamais, projet, etc. 

686. Ai preceding a syllable ending with a silent e, as aSbie, aine, 
aire, etc. is frequently found rhyming with i, i, et, and even with 
e unaccented when it is followed by a double consonant and the 
above-mentioned silent e. 

faible with hieble vaine with gSne laine with peine 

corsaire mis^s chairs terre aUet eUes 

687. In poems of a humourous description, sait has rhymed with 
hicjacet: La Fontaine; — Sept with comite: Boileau ; — Veille 
with vieille : Hoffman ; because the words are very few that end 
with such terminations. 

echo with incognito vert with Hesper bourg with iour 

plomb non nom front seif^ main 

jeux yeux numts plafonds fer fUr 

688. Whenever the two rhyming words are monosyllables, in 
light sorts of compositions especially, the closing vowels alone 
have often been found to establish a sufficient similarity of sound ; 
du has answered to vu; Id \ova ; cri to si, etc. 

689. Licenses in rhyming which various poets have thought 
proper to take. We recommend English writers to avoid imitating 
them. 
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690. Examples :- 


— 




■ 


cri with 


id^ 


hier 


with Gamier 


d'or 


nord 


mun 


Wurts 


Eure 


nature 


Lychoi 


mourras 


p^U 


ParU 


Naxos 


complots 


Myc&ne 


sienne 


Tadmor 


tnort 


pourceau 


lo 


tnont 


Philemon 


Mars 


remnarU 


traits 


Cf-r^s 


travatix 


Colchos . 


Phihus 


inconnus 



691. Rhymes condemned by most modern writers: — 
Syllables producing a lengthened sound should very seldom, if 

ever, be used as rhymes answering to other syllables requiring 
quick utterance. 

Rhymes objected to: — ^ 

pa^se with trace maitre with mettre bat with bat 

taches taches tr6ne Antigone preface grace, etc. 

692. Final er, with a sounding r, does not correspond well with 
er pronounced like S ; therefore,^ is not a good rhyme for asao- 
cier : nor fiers for foyers; cher for approcher ; nor amer for hldmer, 

693. A syllable in which the letter / is liquid, cannot rhyme well 
with another syllable in which I has a natural sound ; avoid, there- 
fore, using such words as ^fille with viUe ; mille with famille ; and, 
for masculine lines, never let such a word as emaiUe be placed 
against such another as mutile, etc. 

694. A word may occasionally rhyme with another word spelt in 
a similar way, provided they each have a different signification ; 

Example: — Desireux de rbonneur d'une si belle tombe, 

De pcur qu'en autre part ma depouille ne tombe. Malhbbbe. 

695. Homonymes which have similar terminations are considered 
to be fair rhymes when they occasionally meet. 

Saint with ceint pin with pain cpgne with eigne 

chaur — caur, etc. 

Example. — Dans wie illustre eglise exen^t son grand ecBur, 

Fit placer 4 la fin un lutrin dans le chieur. Boilbau. 

696. Primitives with their derivatives are not considered good 
rhymes, unless they have significations perfectly distinct, or so 
clearly separate that each word suggests a different idea. Jus may 
rhyme wiihrcr;««; cTabord with rougehord ; qudqu^un with aucun: 
profond with fond; adroite with droiie; affront with front; souris 
with ris; traits with portraits; fails with satisfaits; printemps with 
temps; toujours w\X\\ jours ; adieu with Dieu, etc. 

697. Adjectives are not sufficient rh3rme with their compounds ; 
therefore inutile should not be used with uHU; d6sagriabU with 
agreable, etc. 

698. Rhymes, in all poems of a high standard, should be observed 
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at the closing of each line only. Two heinistlchs following each 
other should not end with syllables sounding alike. Defective 

lines: — 

Aux Saomaiscs futur* preparer des tortures. 
Yous faitcs bien ; et mat, je £elL} oo que je doU, etc. 

699. The hemistich of one line also must not correspond in final 
sound with the hemistich of a subsequent line: — 

Mais Ron cmploi n*est pat d'aller dans une place 
De mots fialoH et bat charmer la populace. 

700. The closing syllable of a hemistich must not even sound 
like the rhyme of a preceding or following line: — 

Tant de fiol ontrc-t-fl dans I'&me dos dfivots f 
Et toi, fEunoux heros^ dont la sago entremise, etc. 

701. The first word of a line, moreover, should not rhjrme with 
the last syllable of the first hemistich, nor the second word of a line 
with the last syllable of that line: — 

DitvsmvB J L'amo«r n'a pas toujourf respects la nature. 
■^^^^ ( Leg roil de la nature sont au-de88U8 dos lot*. 

Sufficient has been mentioned in the foregoing observations, we 
hope, to enable the English learner to read French poetry with 
additional interest. A work on French pronunciation would not 
have been complete without this addendum. 



End of the Observations on 
Versification. 
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FRENCH-WOEDS 



ooHXAxmuro 

SOUNDS EQUIVALENT TO THOSE WHICH ABE GIVEN IN THE ENGLISH 

WO&DS FOUND AT THE TOP OF THE PAGES THROUGHOUT 

THE PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 

[for PROFICIENT LRARNBR8.] 



B4r. b&tte. b&se. cL citte. cfircll. nSz. mit. mdtte. mdrt. 
chtse. b&t. yrai. dit. dlte. dire. foi. tout, banc brtn. bon. 
brun. ^este. ^out. joug. &on. refus. melon, mo^en. ze/e. 











comparison: — 








The French 


Answers to the 


The French 


Answers to the 


Bound produced 


English sound 


sound produced 


English sound 


by 


— 


produced by — 


by 


— 


produced by— < 


k of 


b4r. 


k 


of 


b^r 


oi ... 


foi 


waf... 


war 


k ... 


hktte. 


k 




b&t 


ou'... 

• 


tout 


ou ... 


you 


1 ... 


b&se. 


k 




b&rd 


an ... 


banc 


aunt... 


vaunt 


i ... 


ci 


d 




hdr 


in ... 


brtn 


an§ ... 


can't 


2 ... 


citte 


i 




bM 


on ... 


bon 


on|| ... 


don*t 


1,4... 


cSrcll. 


a,i 




thirl 


un... 


brtcn 


un^... 


uncle 


6 ... 


nSz 


k 




8k\e 


k of 


^este 


h of 


leii^ure 


6 ... 


in6t 


b 




n& 


B *. . 


^out 


o • • • 


kig 


A ... 


mdtte 


b 




ndt 


k - 


joug 


S •• • 


gik 


3 ... 


mdrt 


b 




ndr 


D • • • 


hon 


D • • • 


Sale 


6 ... 


cAdse 


b 




ndte 


re ... 


refus 


re ... 


more 


& ... 


b&t 


A* 




gAde 


me ... 


melon 


me ... 


theme 


ai ... 


vrai 


ay 




day 


f - 


mo^en 


f - 


^ou 


i ... 


dit 


M 




hb 


le ... 


ze/e 


le ... 


sa/e 


1 ... 


dite 


I 




pin 


eh ... 


chose 


sh ... 


s/iot 


i ... 


dire 


S 




thSme 











* See this letter in the Vocabulary, and the Critical Rules. 

t Consult the Critical Rules at letter O. 

± Refer in the Vocabulary to an, and in the Critical Rules to a, e, and an 
article on nasal sounds. 

§ I IT All those nasal sounds require further instructions from a com- 
petent teacher. 



hoynoy. 
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